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PREFACR 


The present volume does not need a preface. It com- 
pletes the survey of the mind begun in my " Handbook 
of Psychology : Senaea and Intellect" ' In method and 
scope my plan has remained the same. The treatment 
of this volume, however, is somewhat fuller: since I 
have wished to remove, in some degree, the reproach 
80 often and so justly cast upon the general works in 
Psychology that they give Feeling and Will summary and 
inadequate discussion. Indeed, I have found the field 
so inviting and the data so rich that the self-control 
made necessary by the limits of the space available has 
been more difficult than with the earlier volume. 

This volume, it maybe said, however, puts to a better 
test the claim upon which the Handbook is written, i.e., 
the possibility of a psychology which is not a metaphy- 
sics, nor even a philosophy. For the phenomena of the 
emotional and volitionid life have not been worked over 
for purposes of philosophical system, as intellectual 
phenomena have : and for this reason, the psychologist 
has in this field greater freedom of treatment and a larger 
scientific opportunity. Hence — ^while not laying a claim 
to originality, which only the opinion of competent 
readers could make of any force — ^I feel that, apart from 
the general arrangement and division, certain chapters 

> New York. Henry Holt A Co., 1880; second edition, revised, 1890; 
London, Macmillan A Co., 1890. 
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of this Tolnine are more independent. In other words, 
the book not only aims to be useful for purposes of 
university instruction, but it may also be found, on some 
points, to make cdntributions to psychological dis- 
cussion. The topics to which I refer especially are: 
"Interest, Reality, and Belief" (Chap. VII), "Pleasure 
and Pain" (Chaps. V and XI), "Conceptual Feeling" 
(Chap. IX), "Suggestion as Motor Stimulus" (Chap. 
Xm, § 1), and the theory of " VoUtion" (Chaps. XV and 
XVI). A point of distinctive treatment under the head 
of Will is the emphasis laid upon the analysis of 
the "Beactive Consciousness" considered as basis of 
Volition. Teachers who use the work for a systematic 
course of instruction may find it advantageous to take 
up the Introduction (Chaps. I-III) to the second volume 
immediately after the Introduction (Chaps. I-III) to the 
first volume, before proceeding to study the Intellect 

I am indebted for several points of fact, made use of 
in the chapter on " The Nervous System," to my col- 
league in Physiology, Dr. A. B. Macallum. Other obli- 
gations have acknowledgment in their proper places in 
the text 

I trust that the completed work may justify the cor- 
dial reception which the first volume has already had, 
and be of use in bringing about a better understanding 
among psychologists. 

J. Mabk Baldwin* 

ToROiiiTo, September, 1891. 
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PART IIL 

FEELING. 
QBIfSRAL INTRODUCTION TO FEELING. 


CHAPTEB L 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

The intimate connection between mind and body 
irhich has been already assumed in the treatment of the 
intellectual function, and which was appealed to in sup- 
port of several important interpretations there, comes 
before us at the outset of any thorough examination of 
our present subject. It is only necessary to recall the 
truths of the sensational life to be aware also that it is 
in the realm of feeling that this connection has its funda- 
mental meaning. Sensations we found to be the first 
content or filling of the apperceptive process, and sensa- 
tions are at least — whatever else they may he held to be 
— the inner accompaniment of a physiological process. 
Sensations are first of all affective. The claim that 
physiology and pathology have upon us, therefore, in 
this connection, must have at the outset somewhat ex- 
tended recognition. 

The recognition thus g^ven in what follows, however, is 
purely psychological recognition. It woald be entirelv gratn- 
itoQS, as well as misleading, to burden an exposition of mental 
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processes with a mass of detailed physiological data. This 
extreme of politeness and hospitality to a sister-science wonld 
be more lust to onrselves and more complimentary to her if 
it took tne form of an earnest study of her results as she re- 
ports them^ rather than the attempt to condense them into a 
Kind of psychological introduction. This has been done too 
much in the ''physiological psychologies." The following 
pages^ therefore, aim to present only tne great outline prin- 
ciples of nerve-physioloey which press into the psychological 
arena with a claim, at least, for recognition, as naving more 
than physiological value. ' 

The reader should also recall here the ^neral postulate 
found necessary to a consistent conception of true psycholog- 
ical method, namely, the postulate tnat all mental processes 
are correlated with physical changes ; that there is an uniform 
psycho-physical connection.* This assumed, we may construe 
physiological data as causes or effects relative to affective data 
m our attempt to unify and explain the mental life. 

§ 1. Stbuoturb of thb Nebvous Systbil 

General Conoeptlon of a Nervous System. The prob- 
lem which a nervons system wherever found may be 
said more or less perfectly to solve may be stated thus : 
Given a ad of mechanical conditions, to devise an apparatia 
which shall receive, register, and react upon these conditions 
seoeraUy, in svch a toay that, while adapting itsdf progress 
sivdy to greaier complexity of condition, it at the same timje 
realizes in iJtsdf a higher integration of the same conditions. 
The nervous system probably took its rise as a new in- 
tegration of the modes pf mechanical movement The 
question as to how such an integration is possible — 
whether a new agency altogether, life, organism, or more, 
was necessary for the result — ^is not before us here. The 
essential thing is twofold : first, that the nervous system 
is itself part of nature, is mechanical in its function ; and 
second, that it is an integrated thing, which in com- 

' For geneml works on nerve-physiology, see references at the end 
of this chapter. 

* S&meB and InMleei, 2d ed., p. 28. 
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plexity, and conseqaently in f unction, finds no complete 
analogy in anything else in nature. 

The mechanical conception of the nerrous system is 
becoming an axiom among those competent to form a 
conception from the facts at hand. The old conception 
of the system as a mysterious generator of force, which 
shed its energies into nature through muscular move- 
ment, finds few modem adherents. The activities of the 
nervous system as such, apart from those higher func- 
tions in which consciousness has a share, show it to be 
a machine. Electrical experiments realize most per- 
fectly the purify of nerve-action considered as mechan- 
ical 

It mav be unnecessary to note that the mechanical con- 
ception 01 the nervous system has no question-begging bearing 
upon the subsequent theory of voluntary movement. What- 
ever the will be, the nervous system is what it is. If we find 
reason to believe that the will is a new force, then voluntary 
action is nervous action plus something else : if the will tarn 
out to be a conscious phase of nervous change, then only does 
the mechanical interpretation swallow it up. The questions 
may be separated clearly enough at least for provisional treat- 
ment, and in the discussion of the will the points of real con- 
tact and issue will become plain. 

The other essential feature of a nervous system, its 
complexity as resulting from progressive adaptation to 
a mechanical environment, will detain us longer. The 
history of such a development in complexity is not 
within our province : it belongs to general biology and 
embryology. But the fact of such complexity is of the< 
utmost moment to pure psychology. When we remem- 
ber that the mental life is a complexity of unheard-of 
intricacy, that introspective analysis is often powerlesa 
to separate it into more than the roughest groups of ele- 
ment, we are prepared to discover a similar state of 
things in the case of its physical basis. How can I an- 
alyze mental processes ? Analyze the nervous system, 
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is at least a partial answer : an answer which is true to 
some extent whatever theory we ultimately hold of the 
nature of mind. By way of illustration, the localization 
of cerebral functions may be cited as an instance of 
nervous analysis which carries with it mental analysis. 
The determination of the difiEerent centres in the cortex 
corresponding to different classes of memories (of words 
as heard, as spoken, as seen, etc.) has given us an anal- 
ysis of the so-called "faculty of speech" of the old phre- 
nology. 

Taking the two general characteristics thus arrived 
at, complexity and mechanism, we may inquire more 
particularly into : L The elements of the nervous system 
and their properties, both as elements and as a system ; 
and, n. The activities of the nervous system, or the 
modes of nervous action. 

L Nerve-elements. As far as our knowledge goes, 
we are able to make a twofold distinction among the 
elements called nervous, nerve-Jibrea and nef/ve-cdh. As 
to what these are, the general meaning ordinarily at- 
tached to the words expresses about the amount of know- 
ledge physiologists possess. That is, a nerve-fibre is a 
ihread-like connection between different muscular and 
•cellular masses, in peurts, at least, longitudinally ho- 
mogeneous and continuous. A greater or smaller num- 
ber of these white thread-like fibres may unite together 
to constitute a " nerve," which connects an organ (mus- 
<$le, gland, etc.) with a greater or smaller mass of cells. 
The cells, on the other hand, are microscopic elements 
shaped like a flask or long-necked squash. One of the 
necks — ^for there may be more than one — seems to be 
prolonged into the fibre, and is called the axis-cylinder 
prooeea of the cell. Both cells and nerves have nticZet, 
small dark points which are surrounded by protoplasm. 
•3^he nerves are also cut up at intervals by nodes resem- 
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bling the diyisions in a length of corn-stalk. See Figs, 
land 2. 

Some cells, however, are found without such connec- 
tions, as far as microscopic analysis is able to go. The 
cells are largely gathered in masses or "centres," 



Fto. l.~From a pleoe of iptiiAl oord. A and B, gaofflion-oella; at A azis-orUnder; 
p, protoplaonlo prooeas; e, DeoroKUapoeUs. CAitar BaoTiar, from Edinger, 
Am. ed.) 

toward which fibres from different regions or organs 
converge and apparently lose themselves. What is usu- 
ally called the brain is a series of such centres, varying 
in size and complexity from the cerebral cortex down- 
ward into the spinal cord. In the centres the cells are 
separated by a substance called neuroglia (see Fig. 1) 
which may be simply a form of insulating or connective 
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Flo. 2. — Narve-flbres 
(after Sofawalbe). 
a, Azfs-c/linder; <, 
sheath of Schwaim; 


. nucleus; p, gran* 
uiar ciubstanoe at the 
poles of the nucleus; 
r, RauTler's nodes, 
where the medullarj 
sheath is Interrupted 
and the axisHsyllnder 
appears. 


tissue not itself nervous — the opinion 
of the majority of neurologists, — or & 
third nervous element whose function 
is bound up with that of the cells — ^a. 
view supported by some later research. 

Farther and more minute questions, 
such as the chemical composition, methods 
of insulation, processes of growth and de- 
cay, of the nervous elements, need no 
notice here. It is safe to say that as yet 
they have no psvchological significance, 
not perhaps as safe to say that they never 
will. 

Late researches are showing that the 
connection between nerves and cells is a 
more complex matter than the above ac- 
count indicates. In very few cases is there 
reliable evidence of direct continuity be- 
tween the axis-cylinder process of a cell 
and the axis-cylinder of a nerve. On 
the contrary, the researches of His,^ 
Golgi, Edlliker,' and others, tend to show 
that both the processes of the cells and 
the subdivisions of the nerves divide a^in 
and again, to be lost in the interlacing fioril- 
lar network which the neuroglia supports. 
EoUiker goes so far as to say, speaking of 
one of the layers of the small brain: '' No 
anastomosis can be discovered between the 
endings of cells or fibres with themselves 
or with one another." His reaches the 
same conclusion regarding the brain and 
spinal cord generally, though Edlliker 
finds motor cdls in the cord — cells whose 
processes are continuous with the motor 
nerves. 

Combination of Nerve-elements in a 
System. The elements spoken of some- 
what artificially as cells and fibres 


> AreMfffHrAnat, u, Phy:, Anal, Abth,, Supplement Band, 1890. 
* ZeiUehrift fur vnatentOutftlUhe ZooU>gie, Mai und Dec., 1890. Re* 
sumed by Donaldson, Amer, Joum, Psych,, iii. pp. 544-48. 
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have no functional existence apart from each other and 
from the living organism as a whole. Viewed as a whole, 
as receiving, registering, and reacting upon stimuli, they 
constitute the nervous system. As a system, the nerv- 
ous apparatus is essential to the life of a higher organ- 
ism and partakes with it of a great differentiation of 
parts. What we call organs or members of the body 
have a unity of their own structurally : but their func- 
tional activity is one with the general life-process of the 
whole. So the organs or members of the nervous sys- 
tem have a corresponding structural differentiation. 
Whether the three general functions of the system 
spoken of above, receiving, registering, and reacting 
upon stimuli, are in any way adequate as a functional 
conception or not, they will at any rate serve to guide us 
in describing the three great parts or divisions of the 
nerve-apparatus. We will accordingly say a word about 
these three divisions in order. 

The Beoeiving or Sensor Apparatus. By this is meant 
that part of the nervous system which is normally con- 
cerned with stimuli from without We say normally 
concerned, since there is reason to believe that all nerve- 
tissue has the receiving property. But we find a great 
system of fibrous pathways arranged for the evident 
purpose of propagating disturbances from the periph- 
ery of the body and from various organs, to the higher 
centres. Further, these fibrous pathways may have 
special receiving organs exposed to the peculiar stimulus 
which we call psychologically the stimulus to a particu- 
lar sensation : such special organs being peculiar to the 
special senses, as the eye for sight, ear for hearing, etc. 
Accordingly, the receiving apparatus includes two dis- 
tinct elements, the sensor course and the end-organ. The 
latter (say the eye) receives some form of excitation (light), 
and the former (optic nerve) propagates it to the brain. 
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The existence of sensor courses which have no end- 
organs is sufficient to show that the latter is not a nec- 
essary part of the system, except when the system is 
highly differentiated. A sensor nerve may be stimulated 
mechanically by a blow, by a touch upon an exposed 
pointy etc., even in the case of the nerves of special 
sense; they then report the sensations ordinarily se- 
cured through their end-organs.' 

The nerves of special sense show no structural pecu- 
liarities except the possession of the end-organ. By 
nerves of special sense are meant those which report 
sensations recognized and classed as having distinct 
psychological qvalUy. That is, we find special end-or- 
gans for each of the seven classes of sensations discussed 
under the head of the presentative function, the muscles 
being considered end-organs of the muscular sense. 

Besides these, there is a mass of nerve-courses which 
report less distinctly differentiated and localized stimuli, 
the purest and most general psychological condition that 
they induce being pleasure and pain. These are called 
genercd as opposed to the special courses, and constitute 
the physiological basis of the general senaibiUty. 

As to distribution, the sensor apparatus is coinci- 
dent in extent with the body itself. The organs of gen- 
eral sensibility are distributed throughout in the form 
of very fine fibrils; these fibrils being gathered into 
bundles and these again into larger bundles or nerves 
as they approach the central course, the spinal cord. 
With these are the nerves of touch and muscular move- 
ment, also of general distribution, the whole being con- 
solidated into two columns which form part of the white 
matter of the spinal cord. The posterior or dorsal por- 
tion of the cord (the portion farther back in man and up 
in animals) is called the sensor portion (postero-median 

* For example, sparks of light which result from a blow on the optic 
nerve or from mechanical irritation of a blind eye. 
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colnmns). After gathering up representative fibres from 
all the successive nerves of sense which run into the 
spinal cordy these tracts terminate in the upper en- 
largement of the cord (medulla) ; but farther pathways 
lead up to the highest centre, the cortex of the brain — 
and this is the essential point. For the location of these 
tracts in the cord, see Fig. 3. 



Fio. 8.— The iiplnal oord and nenre-rooM. A^ a small portion of the cord teen from 
the ▼entrai sld«t; B, the same aeeo laterally; C, a cross-flection of the oord; Z>, 
the two roots of a spinal nerve; 1, anterior (Tentral) fissure: 8, posterior (dorsal) 
fissure and columns; 8, surbioe move along the line of attachment of the 
anterior nerve-roots; 4, line of origin of the posterior roots; 5, anterior root- 
filaments of a spinal nerve; 6, posterior root-filaments; 6', ganglion of the 
posterior root; 7, 7', the first two divisions of the nerve-trunk after its formation 
by the union of the two roots. 

Another tract (the cerebellar) is also supposed to carry in- 
coming impulses upward: it arises from cells distributed 
alon^ the cord and passes continuonsly to the cerebellum 
(little brain). As the cerebellum is also in direct connection 
with the hemispheres, another upward path is thus estab- 
lished. Foster further supposes tnat incoming impulses may 
travel by the gray matter of the cord (see below), or by por- 
tions of the gray matter with the longitudinal fibres wnich 
connect different segments of the cord together.^ 

1 Text-book cfPhynology, 6th ed., pt ni. p. 1104. Cf. his whole dis- 
dusion, iMtl., sect. 9. 
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The arrangement of the apparatus of the special senses 
is more special^ indicating to a degree the order of devel- 
opment of their several functions. The muscular sense 
extends to all the muscles ; touch and temperature to the 
periphery, the end-organs residing largely in the skin/ 
The other special senses, sight, hearing, taste, and smell, 
have each a particular locality : but they are grouped 
together, and their nerves, by reason of their special and 
closer connection with the central nervous masses in the 
skull, are called cranial nerves. 

The Beaoting or Motor Apparatus. The analogy be- 
tween the receiving and the reacting apparatus is so 
close that they may be taken up together : more espe- 
cially as the purest type of reaction, as will appear below, 
assumes that there is no break of continuity between 
them. The nature of the reaction itself is a point of 
function and is reserved; the apparatus is what asks 
attention now. 

In the reaction we find another system of nerves, 
the motor courses^ quite indistinguishable from the sen- 
sor courses, except in their localities and their endings. 
They are also alike among themselves as regards their 
end-organ, the muscles.' They issue directly from the 
body of the muscles and converge to the spinal cord, of 
which they constitute roughly the anterior (front) or 
ventral portion — the so-called pyramidal tracts. The 
essential facts, again, are the continuity of structure 
throughout, and the universal distribution of the motor 
courses to the muscular tissue. The distribution, how- 
ever, does not secure equally ready reaction of all the 

' And in tbe mucous membrane of the mouth and pharynx, which 
constitutes with the skin the derivatives of the epiblastic layer of the 
embryo. 

* The secretive and vaso-motor connections are, for our present pur- 
pose, neglected. 
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mnscles ; indeed, some of the muscles are either entirely 
outside the range of Toluntary control, or are brought 
-within onlj bj much exertion. 

Ferrier holds that the lateral columns (the fibrous matter 
lying on each side between the dorsal and ventral columns) 
''contain the paths of sensation and voluntary motion/' ' 
The most fruitful methods of study are, first, the ''Wal- 
lerian '' method, i.e., the observation of '' degeneration " in 
tracts, in consequence of their separation from the centres 
from which they rise; and, second, the study of the embryolog- 
ical growth of the fibrous conductors and their connections. 
For example, after destruction of the motor areas of the cor- 
tex, degeneration of the so-called ''pyramidal tracts'' in the 
cord Lb distinctly evident. 

At the upper end of the spinal cord there is an en- 
largement, the meduHa oblongata^ in which occurs a re- 
arrangement of all the courses and their distribution to 
the various masses of the brain. Above the medulla 
again we find other white fibrous bodies — ^which need not 
be enumerated — ^serving two evident purposes ; i.e., they 
gather together fibres which minister to the same func- 
tion, and distribute these fibres to the cellular bodies at 
which such functions have their brain-seat In these 
higher white masses, motor and sensor courses are inex- 
tricably interwoven ; and in only a few cases has research 
succeeded in establishing pathways up or down. With- 
out giving details, we may say that the following points 
are quite definite. 

1. Sensory tracts pass from all parts of the periphery 
of the body up through the (dorsal columns of the) spinal 
cord, cross (decussate) in part in the medulla, and reach 
the surface of the opposite hemisphere of the brain 
(largely the rear and nether portion).* 

1 Functiofu &f the Brain, 2d ed., pp. 64-56. 

' In this case and the following, the nuclear interruptions are not 
regarded: for details cf. Wundt, Phys, Peych,, 8d ed., pp. 142 ff., and 
Foster, loc. eU,, ni. sects. 9 and 7. 
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2. Motor tracts pass from all parts of the periphery np 
throngh the (ventral columns of the) spinal cord, cross 
in part in the medulla, and reach the opposite hemi- 
sphere in the motor zone (area on both sides the fissure 
of Bolando, including the paracentral lobule '). These 
courses are called the pyramidal tracts from the pyramid 
form in which the j are bunched on the ventral side o£ 
the medulla. See Figs. 4 and 6. 



Fxo. 4.--Scheine of pyramidal tracts. p>, p». j>". periphery of body; n>, n«, n», 
spinal nuclei of oricrin; Py8, lateral pyramidal tract; PyV, anterior pyramidal 
tract; ca, anterior commissure of spinal cord; DP^ decussation of pyramids; 
1V% pyramids; Pp^ pespedunouli cerebri; CV, internal capsule; Po, pons; npo^ 
nuclei pontis; e6, cerebellum; p\ periphenr supplied by cranial nenres; n\ 
nucleus of oriidn of a cranial nerve; C* to C*, cortex cerebri (Obersteiner). 

3. Association tracts develop, in the course of the life 
of the individual, to connect all parts of the cortex of the 
brain with one another. They are almost, if not quite, 

' See Bmsei and Intellect, Frontispiece and p. 114. 
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absent at birth. In the words of Edinger : '* The j extend 
everywhere from convolution to convolution, connecting 
parts which lie near each other as well as those which 
are widely separated. They are developed when two 



(/tftelbfoi* 



Flo. 6.— DiAgmn of bmerratfon of a mnaoto. (After Edlngw, Am, ed.) 

different regions of the cortex are associated in a common 
action." ' See Fig. 6. 

Under the same head may be included also the fibres 
which connect the two hemispheres with each other, 
making of them a single organ in relation to the lower 
parts of the system. Such connections are found in two 
great bundles called the corptia caULosum^ being the 


1 Btrueiure qf the Central Iferwnu SyiUm, p. 69. 
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Ha. 6w~Db«rAmnuUic 


DAiic repretenUtkm of 
(Afl«r Edinger, Amt. ed.) 


lUtkm of a part of ttw ■Modatfon flbrai of one 


floor of the great longitudinal fissure which separates the 
hemispheres from above, and the aiderior commissure 
below. Both are shown in the accompanying figure (7). 



Tio. 7.— Frontal weCUon of the course of the corpos 
mianire. (After Edinger, Am. ed.) 


caUosom and the anterior oom- 


■^p^ 
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The Begistering Apparatua Under this term we in- 
clude the more or less complex chain of cellular elements 
which constitutes the centre receiving and reacting. The 
word registering emphasizes again the integration or 
development side of the nerve-process. In its most 
general or schematic outline, the system is made up of 
two similar nerve-courses brought into organic connec- 
tion at their upper end bj this cellular series. It may 
"be represented to the eye in the following simple way, 
M being the motor course^ 8 the sensor course^ and C the 
ceniral dements: the whole constitutes the elementary 
nervous arc (Fig 8). 


Fio. 8.— Nenroai Aro. 


> 


Our knowledge of the central elements is exceedingly 
vague, both as regards structure and function. As to 
structure, the most exact thing that we can say is that 
the centre is cellular and probably in all cases complex* 
Its complexity is indeed so striking and elaborate that 
it is this feature that tends to obscure all others and 
render research fruitless. A general distinction is made 
by physiologists between the simple arc and the com- 
plex mass of many arcs with their accompanying highly 
integrated centre ; but the simple arc is a pure abstrac- 
tion. Indeed its very conception is dependent upon the 
results of an analysis of the centres which has never 
been made. In reality it is probable that the simplest 
nerve-reaction of which we have any knowledge involves 
a cellular mass and a number of alternative motor and 
sensor tracts. Such a relatively simple system is found 
in the ascidians, which have only a single ganglion with 
sensor and motor filaments. See Fig. 9. 
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Fio. 9.— Nenrous mn- 
t«m of an Aadduui 
(Carpenter), a, the 
moath; 6, the Tent; 
c, the ganglion; d, 


In difltribntion, the central masses again illustrate 
the hierarchical arrangement of a developmental order. 
The simplest of such arcs are at the points of union of 
nerye-courses, points where the motor 
and the sensor find an interchange of 
energies, or a distribution so unin- 
Tolved as to follow from the nature of 
the nervous integration it represents, 
without appeal to a higher and more 
complex centre. Such comparatively 
simple points are called ganglia. For 
example, the nerves which enter the 
spinal cord on either side at intervals 
throughout its whole extent divide a 
short distance from the cord, and send 
branches called motor and sensory roots^ 
respectively, into the cord. Just above 
the point of division, on the sensory root, we find a 
sweRing or lump, a ganglion. The ganglion, it is thought, 
represents a junction, to use a railroad figure, for the 
transfer of passengers and the interchange of tele- 
graphic messages.' See Fig. 3 above. 

The spinal cord is made up of a series of segments, 
together forming a column in the centre of which is a 
continuous mass of gray (cellular) matter. This gray 
column gives off the spinal nerves from its two posterior 
and two anterior horns (see Fig. 3): the nerves thus 
given off right and left at the same level meet 
just below the enlargement or ganglion outside the 
cord. Above the spinal cord the gray matter is enor- 
mously increased, as we should expect from the in- 
crease in the fibrous pathways already described. 
Thus a number of bodies are formed in three con- 


1 On the functions of the ganglia and centres generally, see below, 


§3. 
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nected systems:' first, the most oefuJtral grsj matter, 
serving to connect the spinal column with the higher 
centres, and giving the cells from which arise the 
^sranial nerves ; second, the segmented system, including 
All the masses which lie in the interior of the brain (the 
most important being the striate bodies and the optic 
thcdami); and third, the surface masses, the oerArum^ 
which has its gray matter arranged in layers, giving the 
4)ortex or rind, and the oerebettum or little brain, a similar 
mass behind and beneath the cerebrum with a similar 
cortex of its own. For present purposes the essential 
points again to be noted in this connection are, first, 
what we have called the hierarchical character of the 
series, the unbroken advance in structural complexity ; 
and second, the continuity of connection and influence 
through it all. 


This schematic and, from the physiological point of 
Tiew, quite inadequate, description of the nervous sys- 
tem as an apparatus, will suffice for our psychological 
purpose. It aims to omit nothing essential to the 
estimation of current theories of the physical basis of 
sensibility. It also aims to present sufficient data for a 
<3lear understanding of the laws of function, as far as 
they are now known. 

§ 2. Functions of the Nbbvous System. 

n. The consideration of nervous structure leads at 
once to that of function. The word function points 
from anatomy to physiology, and precipitates us into 
A sea of contention among rival schools. Under what- 
ever names they be discussed, however, a certain num- 

* Following Foster, Text-book of Phynology, pt. in. pp. 977-98. For 
detailB and diagrams see any of the Physiologies ; Ladd's small OuUina 
4(f Fhytiological Piychology is couvenient for reference. 
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ber of processes are recognized bj contemporary physi* 
ologists as being distinctly nenrons. It is well here^ 
as in the treatment of the question of stmcture, to 
proceed synthetically, endeavoring first to present the 
original properties of nerve-substance. 

Fundamental Properties of NervouB Tissue. Experi- 
mental research upon living nerve-tissue has issued 
in a conception of protoplasm which includes two func* 
tional elements. At the first glance, nerve substance 
exhibits the property called in general scientific no- 
menclature irritability. This property is by no means 
confined to developed nerve-elements: it is exhibited 
by all living animal tissue, by forms of organism in 
which a nervous system is entirely wanting.' In some 
forms of vegetable life, as the sensitive plant, the same 
property is presented. In the case of nervous irrita- 
bility, however, whenever the substance assumes the 
complexity of a system, we are led to view it under two 
distinct functional rubrics. Becalling a former division, 
we find the receiving and the reacting apparatus to be 
appropriate to the same function, that of propagation, 
transmission, or conduction; and the central arc, the 
registering apparatus, suggests a function of integra- 
tion. Assuming the results of later exposition, these 
two functions may be called respectively NeurUity and 
Senti&MX. 

Let us consider, for example, the element C, of 
Fig. 8, above, to be the centre or nucleus of a proto- 
plasmic mass, and the two lines M and 8 to be two radii 
from the centre to the outer surface. If, then, the mass 

> These piimlUye unicellular organisms show a remarkable sensi- 
tiveness to differences of light and darkness. See the reports of Engel- 
mann, I^ftuger*s Arehiv, xxix, quoted by Romanes, who gives a collec- 
tion of facts regarding the sensations of the lower invertebrates, Men.. 
Evolution in Animals, pp. 80 ff. 
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be stiinnlated at the outer end of jS^, and this be fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of the point stimulated, we 
have a phenomenon of irritability. But we may suppose 
5 to be a line of conduction of the excitation to C^ and 
M the line of reverse conduction or reaction which re- 
sults in the contraction: both of these fall under the 
<;onception of NeurUity. The process by which they are 
held together at the exchange-bureau C, so to speak, 
is Sentience. This rough conception may be made more 
•distinct as the two processes are taken up singly. 

L Neurility. Under the head of neurility we are 
introduced to a class of phenomena which have striking 
analogies in physical science. The conception or phe- 
nomenon of oonductum is familiar in what we know 
of light, sound, and heat propagation ; but the special 
analogy which at once suggests itself is electric con- 
duction along a metallic wire. Setting aside, as a mat- 
ter of speculation, the hypothesis that nervous force 
is identical with electricity, we may still find in the 
analogy much help to a clear conception of nervous 
conduction. 

Indeed the theory of nervous action most current 
among authorities — ^as well as in the popular mind — 
finds its general exposition in terms of the analogy with 
electric action. On this theory, the nerve-courses are 
simply and only conductive tracts, as the electric wire 
in a telegraph system : the centres, on the contrary, are 
the generators of "nervous force." At the centre we 
have, therefore, a storage-battery from which force is 
drawn off along the motor courses upon the occasion of 
the arrival of a stimulus from the sensor course. The 
centres, on this theory, are the essential nervous agents 
or producers, and the courses are brought into opera- 
tion only as they are charged from the central battery 
or pile. Neurility, therefore, is simply the molecular 
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state which constitutes a course a good nervous con* 
ductor. 

This theory is objected to both on theoretical 
grounds and from experiment It makes the distinction 
between courses and centres too absolute and mechani- 
cal. According to it, any distinct dynamic property is 
taken from the nerve-tracts; while experiments show 
that the elementary portions of both sensor and motor 
nerves have a life and function of their own. The 
eye when removed from its socket, thus losing all con- 
nection with a centre or ganglion, still shows sensitive- 
ness to light, and has a motor reaction in the contraction 
or expansion of the iris.' Ffliiger maintains that there 
is an increase in intensity in the nervous disturbance 
as it traverses the motor nerve, and Bichet* thinks a 
similar increase in the sensory nerves probable. 

Accordingly, another theory is advanced which seems 
more philosophical to the present writer, as far as he 
ventures to have an opinion on a matter so purely phy- 
siological. This second conception of the nervous system 
makes it a living organism instinct with nervous force or 
neural properties throughout This system is in a state 
of unstable equilibrium and constant change, due to 
stimuli through sense-organs and to spontaneous central 
discharge. Disturbances tend to equalize themselves 
everywhere in the system by a species of centrifugal and 
centripetal tension, which, through its greater or less 
effectiveness in this direction or that, upon this course or 
that, results in conduction or neurility. Differentiation,. 

1 Brown- Slquard, Proe, Boy, 8o6., 1886, p. 281 See note of many 
other such facts in Lewes, Phys. Basia qf Mind, p. 281 f. Another 
Interpretation may be given such facts, i.e., that the stimulus acts 
immediately upon the muscle : but this would not damage the position 
in the text, since it is probable that nervous and muscular irritability dO' 
not differ in kind. Cf. EUhne, Croonian Lect, Proe. Boy, 8oe,, xliv. 
pp. 488ff. 

■ BeehorchsB experimentaki et eUmquea iur la 9en9ibiUU, p. 897. 
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therefore^ in the system is primarily structural differ- 
entiatioDy due to the adaptation of the life-process to 
changing conditions in the environment. 

Mr. Lewes ' argaes for the second interpretation with great 
clearness and force, and Dr. Broadbent has recently stated it 
concisely before the Neurological Society of London.* Ttie 
term nearility is also due to Mr. Lewes. 

The '* dynamic" conception, as the latter may be 
called, is supported by a class of facts which show a 
ready and facile interchange of influence throughout the 
system difficult to account for if the parts between which 
the transfer occurs are functionally distinct : such gen- 
eral transfer affords the so-called law of difuaion.* For 
example, a single sensory stimulus may, when intense, 
or when the system is excited from disease, lead to gen* 
eral irritation and diffusive discharge. On the other 
hand, a reflex having its centre in a particular spinal 
ganglion may be partially stopped by a sensory excita- 
tion from another part of the body.* Cases of associa- 
tion between sounds and colors,' and phenomena of 
contrast* generally, show such dynamic connections be- 
tween disparate sense-regions. Urbantschitsch ^ found 
that the perception of color was improved when a tun- 
ing-fork was made to vibrate near the ear. 

1 PhyHeal Bam of Mind, Problem II. 

* Bee Brain, vol. xi. p. 896. For profound coDsideratlons looking; 
to the electrical interpretation, see Etihne, Croonian Lect., Proc, Boy^ 
Boc., xuv. pp. 427 ff. 

* Bain. This law is considered more fully later, in connection with, 
the subject of " emotional expression/' Chap. X. g 1. 

* Wundt, Phy%, Ptyeh., 8d ed., i. p. 182. and Foster, loc. cU., % 698 ;: 
also see Lewes' collection of striking facts in Phyt, BasupfMind, p. 884. 

* See 8enM9 and InteU&et, p. 206. 

* Below, Chap. IV. g 1. 

* See this and many other facts proving the general position, PfUt- 
ger'9 Arehiv, XLn. p. 154. James {Ptyehology, u. pp. 874-62) gives some 
striking illnstrations. 
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Whicheyer of these views we may adopt, the result is 
the same for the consideration of the fundamental nerve- 
process. If we hold that neuiility is simple molecular 
conduction, then it is extra-neural and the term neurilitj 
is a misnomer ; that is, the central process alone is left 
On the other hand, if we hold that the system is func- 
tionally one throughout, then we extend the activity of 
the centres in kind also to the elements of the courses 
and central action is again the only action. In other 
words, we are shut up in either case to what we have 
called seTdienoe for our ultimate point of departure. 
From the latter point of view, the amount and extent of 
'' diffusion " would indicate likelihood of consciousness 
and its intensity, the organic reactions where diffusion 
is least being outside of the personal consciousness. 

However it may be explained, nervous conduction is 
of fundamental importance for the theory of sensibility. 
And for practical purposes the wave or current theory 
serves, as in electricity, all ordinary requirements. The 
nervous wave, therefore, is called cerUripetal or afferent 
when moving toward the centre, and centrifugal or efferent 
when moving toward the periphery. The rate of trans- 
mission differs somewhat in the two directions, being 
about 120 feet per second for sensor and 110 feet for 
motor impulses. Transmission through the spinal cord 
takes place considerably more slowly. 

2. Sentienoe. From the foregoing it seems that our 
search for knowledge of " nervous force '* has at last 
taken the right turn, and in '' sentience " we are to have 
our curiosity satisfied. But here it is even more em- 
phatically true than anywhere else that neurology has 
nothing final to offer us. As to what goes on when a 
centre receives, registers, and reacts upon a stimulus we 
are completely in the dark. From the interpretation of 
Jesuits, and from physiological analogies, some general 
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statements maj be made, and these general statements 
are valuable for psychology ; but they do not pretend to 
throw any light npon the genesis or nature of nervous 
force. 

a. IntegratiofL Of these general statements, the first 
concerns what has already been called the ifUegrcUing 
function of nerve-centres. By this is meant the building 
up of a centre to greater complexity of structure through 
new stimulations. It takes place by reason of the ex- 
treme plasticity of the nervous elements in taking on 
arrangements suited to more habitual and, at the same 
time, more complex reactions. The centre becomes the 
theatre of multiple and conflicting stimulations ; its re- 
action is the outcome of a warfare of interests, and 
the pathway of discharge is a line of conduction most 
favorable to future similar outbursts. A centre gains by 
such complex activities in two ways : first, its habitual 
reactions become a rock-bed or layer of elements, so to 
speak, of fixed function issuing in established paths of 
least resistance ; and second, the centre grows, gaining 
new and more mobile elements, and responding to more 
complex and difficult motor intuitions. For example, the 
centre for the movements of the hands is educated from 
the early painful lessons of the baby's finger-movements 
to the delicate and rapid touch of the skilled musician. 
Not only has the centre become fixed and automatic for 
movements at first painfully learned, but it has become 
educated by learning, so that it acquires new combina- 
tions more easily. This twofold growth becomes the 
basis of the division of the sentient apparatus into cen- 
tres and ganglia. The " rock-bed ** elements, so called, 
fall into fixed ganglionic connections, and the new and 
free cells take up the higher function, only in their 
turn to become " fixed " by habit and to give place to yet 
other and more complex combinations. This integrating 
process is what gives the hierarchical order to the sys- 
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tern, and throws its law of deyelopment into fine relief. 
Integration, therefore, represents a structural change in 
the direction both of simplicity and of complexity : of 
simplicity, because it gives ease and rapidity to habitual 
movements ; of complexity, because it brings into play 
new elements which must be assimilated to the unity of 
the centre. 

The influence of habit will be the subject of further re- 
mark below. It is sufficient to say that the law of habit 
simply holds up to view one side of this process of integration. 
The more perfect and smooth a muscular reaction, the better 
its elements may be said to be integrated in a common func- 
tion ; and habit, which means repetition, is the means of 
securing this result. 

As to the range of such education of the centres in both 
directions — ^the performance of simple automatic and reflex 
movements, and readiness to acquire new complex svsteros of 
movement— there seems to be no practical limit. The volun- 
tary passes into the automatic, gaining in spontaneity and pre- 
cision, as in the movements of walking, running, etc.; and 
on this basis, the voluntary a^in builds up surprising feats of 
muscular combination and skill, as in the supple and graceful 
performances of the athlete and the gymnast. Our whole 
active physical life illustrates the interplay of these two ten- 
dencies. 

This principle of integration covers, in its two aspects, the 
law of growth of living tissue in general. Exercise always 
tends both to consolidate and to enlarge an organ. A muscle 
becomes more ready and exact, as w^Il as larger and more 
capable, with frequent use ; and the same application has 
been made of the principle to mental functions, notably to 
the memory. The striking peculiarity of the case in re^rd 
to nervous activities is the excessively detailed differentiations 
it works : we have here not only the rise of new centres from 
old ones, but organic pathways developed between them, and 
a progressive advance secured throughout the system, from 
the spinal ganglia up to the cerebral cortex. 

6. Betentioru The conception of integration neces- 
sarily includes that of the permanence of the modifica- 
tion on which it depends. If reactions are integrated 
in such a way as to secure the upbuilding of the system 
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and its more perfect adaptation, then we mnst suppose 
that each reaction works a minnte structural change in 
the organism. So much is included in the conception of 
integration. And from the physiological side this would 
seem to be sufficient. Iletention as a physiological prin- 
ciple may, therefore, be called growth in functional com- 
plexity; while the term integration refers rather to 
growth in structural complexity. 

Accordingly, the conception of nervous retention runs 
somewhat like this : Nervous retention is a state of dynamic 
tension or tendency due to former nervous discharges in the 
same direction; the two essential points, again, being the 
dynamic or tension aspect of nerve-action in general, and 
the particularization of this tension along a given path 
determined by previous like discharges. 

c. Selection. A third fact of sentience may be called 
sdection. It denotes the undoubted property of the liv- 
ing nervous system of reacting within limits of greater or 
less adaptation. It shows pr^erenoe for certain stimuli 
above others, if the word preference can be shorn of all 
its reference to conscious choice. A system will react 
on a stimulus at one time which it will refuse under 
other circumstances: or it will distinguish between 
stimuli exactly alike, as far as human sensibility for 
differences can determine^ The brainless carp will dis- 
tinguish food with some degree of precision, and experi- 
ments by Pfluger and G^ltz ' on 'brainless frogs show 
that they adapt their muscular reactions to varied posi- 
tions of the limbs which could not have been experi- 
enced before in the life of the creatures., Schrader has 
also reported many similar cases of apparent preference 
and choice in brainless pigeons.* 

^ FuneUonen der Nerteneentren des Froaehes, 1869. Of. Ferrier, 
Funetiotu of the Brain, 2d ed.. pp. 78-76 and 109. 

* ComptM BenduM, vol. 103. Lewes gives interesting general cases, 
Problems cf Life and Mind, 8d series, i. pp. 42 f . 
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Such instances seem to show a selective function in 
nerve-reactions of the purest type, i.e., those simply gan- 
glionic, where the effects of consciousness are either 
quite wanting or reduced to a minimum in intensity. If 
we were to take them up in detail, we would find that we 
could distinguish two forms of what appeals to be selec- 
tion, an immediate form and a derived form. Under im- 
mediate selection may be included all cases in which a 
single stimulus is sufficient to call forth the preference ; 
under derived, cases in which the preference is shown 
after one or more mistaken and hurtful reactions. 

Now, derived selection finds its explanation in the 
integrating function already spoken of. The effects of 
mistaken reactions are inhibitive rather than stimulative,, 
by the same law which in higher organisms connects* 
pleasure and pain with good or damage to the system. 
Hence stimuli of this character work the conditions in 
the system which lead to their own refusal. It is cer- 
tainly, at any rate, a case of remarkably quick and happy 
adaptation. 

In cases of original selection, the explanation is 
probably to be found in the peculiar delicacy of the re- 
ceiving apparatus.* To say that a brainless animal 
selects when we are unable to point out differences, is 
only to say that more debased currency will pass for 
gold with us than with it Instead of selecting between 
two stimuli, therefore, it has had only one, and has re- 
sponded to it : the other being mistakenly considered 
by us as fitted to excite it Does the nervous system 
select from a multitude of similar touches ? The mag- 
net selects from a multitude of similar filings : and . the 
explanation seems to be the same. Neither the touches 
nor the filings are similar after alL 


1 Y^htLt Ferrler calls '*more complex and special afferent and 
efferent reactions/' loc. cit., p. 118. 
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Another explanation of the latter kind of selection must 
he mentioned, Doth becanse it is held and because it affords, 
a philosophicfld and onite plausible hypothesis : it is possible 
that our subsequent aiscnssions will bring ns into accord with 
it. It holds that sentience involves consciousness, that nerv- 
ous action is always conscious (not self-conscious) action, and 
that a fundamental mark of consciousness is preferential 
selection or choice. Below ' the general relation of conscious- 
ness to sentience is discussed, and occasion will be seized ta 
revert to this theory. The explanation given to nervoua 
selection has psychological significance, since, according as it 
is explained, it may or may not give us data for our theory of 
voluntary choice. 

Physiologically the process of selection may be pic-- 
tnred somewhat thus : Qiven a state of nervous tension, 
with a possible outlet in forward movements : this outlet 
as an alternative is supported by various traces of 
former forward movements and their consequences. 
A pair of stimuli are received, say, by weak optical 
stimulation of objects resembling flies, in the case of the 
brainless carp : a tension is created toward the flies ; 
that is, a tendency to move forward. The tension is. 
stronger toward the real fly by reason of its greater ap- 
propriateness as a stimulus. This stronger tension i& 
reinforced by memories of juicy flies already eaten. And 
lo, the selection is made, the forward movements follow I 

The further discussion of this question involves consider-^ 
ations of such breadth and philosophical importance that it is 
of necessity postponed. It may be remarked here, however, 
that it the mechanical conception with which we started is ta 
hold throughout as a sufficient explanation of nerve-reactions, 
we must hold either that there is no true selection, the first 
explanation given above (in the large print), or that conscious- 
ness is always present, and with consciousness the selective 
function is added. It is essential to note that the second al- 
ternative (the explanation ^ven above in the finer print) is not 
necessarily inconsistent with the mechanical conception of 
the system. The law of action and reaction, of conservation 

> Chap. II. 
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of force, ma^ hold even though we find a directive and selec- 
tiye agency in consciousness. A compound commutator in a 
telegraph-office does not modify the strength of the electric 
current : but it does convey the selective agency of the oper- 
ator alouK one connection rather than another. Conseouentl v, 
if we find evidence of such selective agency later in the will, 
the mechanical conception of the nervous system will not 
stand in the way of our accepting it. It is important to note 
this, since the claim that consciousness is an '^ epiphenom- 
enon/' apiece of unessential by-play, rests upon the supposed 
implications of the mechanical tneory.* 

Law of NervouB DynBmogenesia. Sentience, in view 
of what has now been said, is a general word for the 
rise and distribution of nervous force. The receiving 
and reacting functions are both essential, the one neces- 
sarily giving rise to the other: there is no incoming 
nervous process, therefore, that does not tend to liberate 
energy on the outgoing courses. Every atimvlna has a 
dynamogenetic or motor force — may accordingly pass' as 
a statement of the law in its individual bearing, the 
only bearing which is available as having a psycho- 
logical analogy. 


§ 3. Kinds of I^ervous Reaction. 

The twofold growth of the nervous system spoken 
of under Integration gives us data for a distinction 
among different reactions. Integration involves, on one 
side, a downward or " ganglionic " growth, represented 
in function by the more unconscious and unintended re- 
actions of the muscular system ; and, on the other side, 
an upward or " central " growth, represented by the 
more difficult muscular performances, in which attention 
and effort are called out. These two laws of growth act 
together, and in the result, in our motor experience, we 

1 See below, Chap. XV. g 2, where the implications of a selective 
theory of consdousneBS are fully stated. 
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find eyeiy degree of nervous facility or tlie contrary. 
Three stages of such growth, from down up, so to speak, 
are usually distinguished. 

1. Automatio Beaotion. By the avJtomatic in nerve- 
function is meant the self-acting, i.e., those reactions 
which find their stimulus in the living conditions of the 
physical organism itself. Certain organic processes are 
necessary to the life of the individual and the race^ir- 
culation, respiration, digestion, reproduction* The de- 
pendence of these essential functions upon external 
stimuli of time and place would give an accidental and 
varied character to these reactions which would sub- 
serve death rather than life. Accordingly, the au- 
tomatic centres represent the most consolidated and 
fixed portions of the nervous system, at the same time 
ihat they are complex and elaborate. These functions 
may or may not be conscious, their most healthful 
Activity being generally most free from conscious over- 
sight With very rare exceptions,* also, they cannot be 
modified by the will or brought under voluntary controL 

Automatic action mav be said to represent the goal and 
ideal of our nervous development considered as a mechanism. 
Its action is self-stimulatea, in the sense that external com- 
pounds are taken up into the life-process in such a way as to 
prepare the necessary stimuli for its own continuance. The 
dependence upon external conditions is accordingly made more 
and more remote. The life of a child depends upon the 
regular presence of a single food of few j)roperties. But 
the system develops to the capacity for variety exhibited by 
the soldier or athlete. This mechanical ideal, however, is a 
distinctly lower ideal than that which is i)re8ented in the 
""central" growth; for there the organism is preparing for 
reactions by which remote mechanical conditions m the en- 
vironment are not only reacted to, but foreseen, modified and 
controlled. The automatic functions have their nervous seat 
largely in the basal ganglia beneath the brain and in the cord. 

' Cases of voluntary controrSDf the beating of the heart. 
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2. Beflex Beaotion. A nervous oircuit is r^x when 
its motor reaction upon a particular kind of stimulus is 
single, definite, constant, and does not involye volition 
in its execution. In more general terms, a reaction is 
reflex whenever we are certain beforehand that it will 
take the form of a particular well-defined muscular 
movement, and will do its work without any interference 
or mandate from ourselves. We are disposed to stand 
apart and attribute the reaction to the organism or to 
the external stimulus. For example, if a ball suddenly 
approach my eye, it closes, or if it strike sharply upon 
my knee, my foot flies up :* we do not say I close my eye 
or raise my foot. Or we go farther out still and say the 
man who threw the ball made my eye close or my foot 
fly up — so thoroughly do we distinguish this class of 
reactions in consciousness from those which we attribute 
to our own agency. 

In its physiological character, this kind of reaction 
represents a less organized and consolidated system of 
elements than the automatic. A reflex reaction is gener- 
ally conscious in its operation, and always so in its com* 
pleted results. Its centre, also, is not cut off functionally 
from the higher centres of the brain, which exercise a con-^ 
trolling influence. Yet we know that this connection is 
not an essential one to the reaction itself, since after the 
removal of the cerebrum and with it all active conscious* 
ness (certainly ; perhaps all consciousness), the reaction 
still takes place. Each of the segments of the spinal 
cord has its own reactions apart from its brain-connec* 
tion.' Indeed, reflex reactions are most perfect and pure 
when consciousness in the form of attention is not di- 
rected to the movements. These facts tend to throw 

^ For example, without assuming with Foster that the knee-jerk is a. 
true reflex. 

'Ward's experiments on the Crayfish, Proc Boy. 8oe, Bng., voU 
xxvnz. 
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reflexes rather on the side of the " downward " growth 
spoken of, and assimilate them to automatic reactions. 
The well-known phenomena presented by the reactions 
of a brainless frog illustrate pure reflexes very clearly.* 

The downward growth appears from the fact that 
many of our reflexes are acquired from habit and repeti- 
tion. Motor processes at first difficult and simple are 
welded together in complex masses, and the whole be- 
comes s}>ontaneous and reflex. The case is cited of a 
musician who was seized with an epileptic attack in the 
midst of an orchestral performance, and continued to 
play the measure quite correctly while in a state of ap- 
parently complete unconsciousness.' This is only an 
exaggerated case of our common experience in walking, 
writing, etc. It represents, from the standpoint of 
body, the motor organization in consciousness already 
pointed out under the head of " motor intuition." ' Just 
as a number of single experiences of moyement become 
merged in a single idea of the whole, and the impulse 
to begin the combination is sufficient to secure the per- 
formance of all the details, so single elementary ner- 
vous reactions become integrated in a compound reflex. 

This consideration leads to a further distinction be- 
tween more or less organized reflexes ; namely, between 
what are called aecandary-aviomatic reactions and re- 
flexes proper. In the case of our movements in walking, 
for example, the successive reactions are not sufficiently 
organized to belong properly to a single stimulus — say 
the original idea of our destination, or the sensation 

> The mechanical nature of such reactions is admirably shown by the 
globular sea-urchin : " If two equal stimuli be applied at any two 
points of the globe, the direction of escape (of the creature) will be the 
diagonal between them ; if a number of points be simultaneously irri- 
tated, one effect neutralizes the other, and the animal rotates upon its 
vertical axis."— Romanes, MenUU EwluUan in Animah, p. 29. 

' Trousseau, quoted by Lewes, Phyi. Btuii qfMind, p. 221. 

^Setues and Intelleet, chap. vin. § 8. 
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of our first footfall upon the pavement ; but the steps 
in succession are probably excited by the succes- 
sive a£ferent impressions of the steps accomplished. 
Each step stimulates the next, etc That there is no 
voluntary stimulation after the first is seen in cases of 
revery or absent-mindedness, when we go along accus- 
tomed paths and find ourselves where we least intended 
to ** bring up." The distinction, therefore, is merely one 
in degree of integration. If the centres are sufficiently 
organized ''downwards'* to carry out the entire chain 
of movements when once begun, we have a pure reflex ; 
if new sensory stimulation is necessary at each stage 
in the series, the reaction is secondary-automatic. 

This distinction was first pointed out, it is thought, bv 
Carpenter,* to whom the expression " secondary- automatic'^' 
is due. It is a real distinction, but under his terminology — 
which we follow simplv to avoid unnecessary novelty in the use 
of terms — the essential idea is obscured. The term secondary- 
automatic assimilates such reactions to the automatic or es- 
sentia processes of the organism. Now, the latter have re^- 
lar rhvtomic action, a unity of successive stages, and a unity 
of end that is quite wanting in the so-called secondary-auto- 
matic. The latter, on the contrary, as far as they differ from 
a series of simple reflexes, do so in calling out a more or less 
coordinated system of stimuli. For example, in the walking 
case, the eye guides the movements in turning corners and 
in identifjTing familiar objects, the ear takes in accustomed 
sounds, tne foot notes the material trod upon, etc. In short, 
the stimulus is a coordination of general sense-conditions, 
and such a coordination is necessary to the continued reac- 
tion. If a new sound break in on my ear, if my foot come 
upon a board walk instead of flag-stone, or if a strange build- 
ing suddenly confront me, I am "brought to myself'' at 
once, and the reaction is stopped. 

We would, therefore, substitute the expression " coordinate 
ing " reflexes for secondary-automatic, and contrast them with 
''simple" reflexes. As this coordination is represented in 
the centre by different sensor elements, and as these elements 
thus become drawn into a common motor discharge, the re- 

1 Human PhyHology, Philadelphia, p. 504 f . 
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action oaUed codrdinating is simply a stage in the " upward '^ 
growth included under integration.' 

3. Voluntary Beaotion. A third great class of nervous 
reactions is called voluntary. By voluntary reactions is 
meant such motor effects as follow upon the conscious 
will to move. They cover the whole class of intended 
movements and those brought about by greater or less 
effort. Voluntary movements show variation in several 
distinct particulars; such as strength, continuance, 
rapidity, and direction. '' The strength of the movement 
is regulated by the strength of the initial motor impulse ; 
the extent depends in reality upon the same influence ; 
the rapidity results from the more or less rapid succes- 
sion of voluntary (motor) impulses; and the direction 
is determined by the voluntary localization of the inci- 
tation upon certain groups of muscles." * 

The voluntary reaction undoubtedly represents the 
highest stage of development of nerve-tissue as respects 
complexity, as well as the lowest stage as respects 
consolidation and fixedness. It is the polar opposite of 
the purely automatic function. The nervous elements 
are in a state of extreme mobility and instability. The 
connections through its mass are infinite in number 
and complexity, and numberless alternative courses are 
accordingly open to the motor outburst of a sense-stimu- 
lation. Considering the state of the cerebral centre 
dynamically, we may say that its potential energy is 
constantly seeking discharge, and that this discharge in 
one course rather than another — the course pictured and 
designed in consciousness — represents the line of tension 
which prevails. 

The last expression, though psychological, is neces- 

^ Professor James has propounded an interesting theory of the nervous 
process of these serial reactions, PrindpfM af Psychology, n. pp. 579-92. 
* Jaccoud, quoted by Bastian, Brain, x. p. 68. 
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sary to express the physiological fact which distingnishes 
such reactions. The stimulus is in all voluntary reactions 
a central one, and a conscious pictured one : this much 
at least. Now the point of interest here is : what is the 
meaning of central in this connection ? If we admit that 
no discharge from the centres can take place without a 
previous liberiektion of tension, then we may divide such 
liberations from tension into two classes : that which is 
brought about by an incoming current, and that which is 
brought about by an earlier cerebral discharge. The 
former is a reflex reaction, the latter may be a voluntary 
reaction. One at least of the conditions of voluntary 
action is fulfilled, the physiological condition. Whether 
this is sufficient in all cases, or in any case, to account 
for the reaction, it is our subsequent task to determine. 
Here it is clear, if the conception of nervous function 
urged above is at all correct, that the process, as far as 
it is physiological, is exactly the same as in reflex re- 
actions, except that the elements form a more complex 
and less solidified system, and that the physiological con- 
dition of their activity is a previous state of central ner- 
vous discharge in adjacent or functionally connected cen- 
tres. This essential sameness of function, with partial 
diflerentiation of organic seat, is confirmed by experi- 
ments showing that the tracts of the anterior root-zones, 
while transmitting motor impulses, are yet motor in a 
sense diflierent from the pyramidal tracts. They appear 
to be *^ paths of conduction of motor impulses from cen- 
tres distinct from those of voluntary motion proper." 
Yoluntary impulses are carried out through the same 
apparatus as involuntary, but have their initiation in 
the cerebral centres.* 


' Ferrier, loe, cit., p. 57. See abo the experimeDts noticed below 
{Chap. XYI. § 5), aiming to show that reactions similar to those usually 
yoluntary may be produced by artiflcial means. 
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The discQflsion of Tolnntary reactions is to such a decree 
involved with the discussion of conscious volition that it is 
well to postpone any further description of their character. 
The general terms of the text serve to mark them off from 
the foregoing nervous processes. 

4. Negative Beootion or Inhibition. Under the name 
of inhibition^ or arrest/ a class of phenomena is in- 
cluded which are, as far as our knowledge goes, peculiar 
to nervous activities. Every positive reaction is accom- 
panied by a reverse wave, an arrest, so to speak, of its 
full effects. It is analogous to a negative force acting to 
counteract and neutralize the outgoing discharge. It 
seems to take place in the centre. The effective force of 
a reaction, therefore, is always less by the amount of ner- 
vous arrest This neutralizing factor has been meas- 
ured in certain conditions of nerve-reaction.' 

An accepted explanation of arrest is still a desideratum 
in physiology. Theories which go no further than to say 
that it is negative reaction, or an inhibitive property of 
nerve-tissue, or native resistance to conduction m the erav 
matter,' are only verbal descriptions. No explanation snaJl 
be attempted here certainly : the writer's aim is merely to 
bring the phenomenon within the general law of nerve-devel- 
opment ahready advocated. It will be enough to show that 
inhibition is a necessary tactoTfrom the first in the develop- 
ment of the G^tem, and has adequate recognition under the 
twofold law 01 integration. 

The general conditions of nervous arrest may be de- 
scribed in more detail, and for purposes of later inter- 
pretation, in formal numerical order : 

(a) The kind of reaction shovring least arrest is the 
reflex ; and, in general, the more consolidated* a nerve- 

1 German, Bsmmung. 

* See WuDdt, Meehanik d. Nenen, I ; also Phys. F^fch,, chap. vi. 2. 
•Meynert. 

* Cf. Wundt, Ph$f9. P^ueh,, chap. vi. 8 : he uses the word eneh^ 
<" fonned ") with the same meaning. 
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track or centre, the less exhibition do we discover of the 
reverse wave. This would seem to indicate that in- 
hibition is not a phenomenon attaching to '' paths of 
least resistance/' and does not belong on the side of 
so-called " downward " growth. 

{b) Inhibition is at its maximum in reactions which 
involve centres of most complex activity. The phenome- 
na of voluntary control — inhibition by the will — are in 
evidence here, however we may construe the wilL For 
it should be remembered that we must find a mechani- 
cal basis for muscular control even though we advocate 
a directive and selective function of will. 

(c) Hence inhibition is a concomitant of instability 
and complexity of nervous tissue : and it belongs on the 
side of the " upward " growth of the system. 

An interpretation of these facts may be suggested in 
the light of what has already been said. We find the 
growth of the nervous system to be by a twofold process 
of adaptation. Now this adaptation means the taking up 
into itself more and more of the mechanical conditions 
of its environment The protection of sight requires a 
shield over the eye at moments of exposure : the system 
gets to itself a reflex function of closing the lid with no 
voluntary impulse or even against such an impulse. 
The system has adapted itself mechanically to the 
environment. Now external resistance as a mechanical 
.condition is in like manner carried over into the system 
•and becomes also a protective property. It seems to 
serve the part outside of consciousness which pain 
-serves inside — a ^ governor " or regulator, neutralizing 
and equalizing the spontaneities of life. The function 
becomes still higher, outside as well as inside of con- 
sciousness, when volition dawns, since one of its most 
essential uses is the higher inhibition which is called 
control 

There is, therefore, a development in the conception 
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of inhibition corresponding throughout to the structural 
deyelopment of the system in complexity and instability. 
This is what comes out, moreover, when we consider the 
dynamic aspect of the case. Inhibition, then, is the 
presence of an opposing tension, and is possible in 
proportion as the system grows away from a single line 
of action and reaction toward a complex interplay of 
force-pressures. The liability of any particular muscu- 
lar reaction to arrest would be expected to vary, as it 
does, with the number of possible alternative reactions, 
and the delicacy of their balance over against one 
another.' 

This general view is also sustained by the fact now 
established that each segmental reflex in the spinal cord 
is subject to inhibition from the higher segments, and in 
turn inhibits those lower down. The reflexes of a frog's 
legs immersed in dilute acid are more rapid and violent 
after the hemispheres have been removed — showing the 
normal inhibitive function of the cortex': and the re- 
flexes of a lizard's tail have been shown to increase in 
vigor as the segments of the spinal cord are successively 
removed.' The same truth is made plain from the fact 
that lesions of the motor zone of the cortex in man por- 
duce greater motor disturbances than in animals, and 
greater in the dog than in the rabbit ; the inference 
being that the subcortical centres are more independent^ 
less inhibited, as we go lower down in the scale of animal 
organization. 

* On voluntary inhibition, see Chap. XY . § 1. 

* Wundt, U>e, cit., 8d ed., i. pp. 174-183, and Foster, loe, eit., § 598. 

s Schiff, Lehrbuch d, Fhytiologie, p. dOO. The same lack of inhibition 
appears in the greater automatism, suggestibility, and wayward im- 
pulBiyeness of certain forms of insanity. 
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§ 4. COBOLLARIBS : SO-CALLED " PbIKGIPLES OF NeBVOU& 

Action/' 

The foregoing discuBsion has brought us to a position 
from which to estimate the current '* principles of nervoua 
action." That they are corollaries deducible from the 
more particular truths already enunciated is in itself 
proof of the truth of the conception sketched in the fore- 
going pages. These " principles " may be spoken of in 
their logical order. 

I. Frinoiple of Specialization of Function. According 
to this principle, different regions of the nervous system 
are concerned with different and exclusive functions. It 
applies to the functions of the special senses considered 
as reporting qualitatively different classes of sensations ; 
to the sympathetic as contrasted with the sensori-motor 
system ; to the ganglionic centres as controlling the move- 
ments of specific groups of muscles ; to sensory as distin- 
guished from motor elements ; to the special areas of 
the cerebral cortex which experiments have led us to 
believe have distinct motor, sensor, and perhaps intel- 
lectual and volitional functions. It is only a further 
extension of the more fundamental principle of integra- 
tion which has been already considered ; for the two 
growths " upward " and " downward " lead to functional 
divisions between the parts thus developed. The nerves 
of the leg, for example, as their simpler actions become 
more reflex, have their central elements in ganglia which 
are thus consolidated into an organ of special function ; 
and the higher centres, being thus relieved, are given over 
to other and more complex coordinations. In short, a 
'< specialization" of functions has taken place. 

Most important consequences flow from this princi- 
ple in the sphere of brain physiology and anatomy. And 
in the topographical divisions of the cerebral surface 
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we find facts higlilj important to our own science. The 
most exact determinations of particular areas in the cor- 
tex have been made for the different groups of muscular 
movements/ the ** motor zone " comprising homologous 
areas in the two great lateral halves of the brain. The 
centres for the special senses are less exactly deter- 
mined ; but it is probable that in the near future our 
knowledge will be extended to such a degree that all the 
phenomena of the simple sensor and motor conscious- 
ness will have well-determined anatomical representa- 
tion in the brain and cerebral ganglia. 

One of the most difficult and important questions yet re- 
maining open is the determination of the particalar regions 
which contribute to consciousness, i.e., which are sensory. 
Are we conscious of the motor centres at all, or is all our con- 
sciousness of movement, as well as other sensibility, mediated 
by elements which are only sensory ? And may sensory areas 
be also motor ? That motor and sensory functions may at least 
be performed by the same areas, is shown by Shafer* and 
Munk,* who find (in opposition to Ferrier) definite move- 
ments of the eyes followmg electrical stimulation of the sight 
(sensory) centre (occipital lobe) in dogs and monkeys.* It is 
possible (Munk) that this centre controls reflex eve-move- 
ments, and that the eye-movement centre in the Kolandic 
region is the seat of voluntary mov^ements. This view agrees 
with the suggestion of Bianchi * that the ordinary stimulation 
of the motor areas does not pass directly out to the nerves, 
but passes first through the sensory centres: a position sup- 
ported by all cases of sensory effects following the stimulation 
of motor areas. Beaunis holds that the motor elements have 
an immediate element of consciousness. The possible absence 

1 See BefueB and InteUect, frontispiece, and p. 114. 
» Froc, Boy. Boe„ vol. 48. 

* See Amer, Jour. ofPtych., iii. p. 878. 

* Scb&f er is led to the position that the visual area represents in some 
detail a projection of the retina upon the cortex. This would seem to 
give countenance to the view (Lotze) that the " local signs" for the ret- 
ina (cf . 8en9e$ and IrUeliect, chap. vm. § 4) are relative degrees of mus- 
cular innervation: since this projection is an arrangement of motor 
functions. 

* Quoted by Donaldson, Amer. Jour. i>y<;A., in. p. 551. 
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of consoiotisnefls in the case of reflex reactions performed by 
the cord may be accounted for b^ the recent discovery 
claimed by STolliker, that there are in the cord no sensory 
cells (i.e.^ cells haying processes continuous with incoming 
sensoiy nerves).' 

The phenomena of the apperceptive consciousness, 
being complex and coordinative, present analogies which 
would lead to the view that their physiological basis 
consists largely in connections among these definite 
areas, Le., by the associative fibres. Yet the hypothesis 
of centres for such coordinations, points of convergence 
of intracentral connections, is gaining prominence and 
anatomical support ; the centre for the coordination of 
movements being — or at least involving — the cerebellum,* 
and the intellectual operations having their represen- 
tation in the frontal lobes.' 

Facts of Specialization. A general fact or two may 
be mentioned in view of subsequent points of discus- 
sion. In the two halves or hemispheres of the brain we 
are led to recognize a twofold or duplicate organ, anal- 
ogous to the doubleness of the eyes while performing 
together a single function. In regard to the function of 
the brain as a whole, we may say that in the main it is 
performed equally well by either hemisphere alone. If 
one hemisphere be entirely removed or destroyed, there 
is no perceptible impairment of the mind, at least in its 
great apperceptive activities. The hemispheres are more- 
over capable of separate activities at the same time : the 
movements of organs on the right side of the body 
which are governed by the motor area in the left hemi- 
sphere may be different from simultaneous movements 

> ZeiUehrift fur wU$. Zoologie, Dec. 1890. See riminU by Donaldson, 
Amer, Jour, P»yeh„ in. p. 648. 

» Wundt, Phy$. Ptych,, 8d ed., i. pp. 210-18. 
» Ferrier, ioc eU. 
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on the left side governed by the motor area in the right 
hemisphere. Again, there are certain functions which 
are presided over by one of the hemispheres exclusively, 
the other having no part in them: the motor speech- 
centre is in the left hemisphere for right-handed persons, 
and it is probable that there is a corresponding func- 
tional development for the delicate movements of one 
hand only, as in writing, etc. Accordingly, instead of 
considering the brain with Brown-S^quard ' as two dupli- 
cate organs, either of which might be educated to per- 
form all the cerebral offices, we have to consider it as a 
double organ whose functions are partly separate and 
partly conjoint. That is, the facts point to the con- 
clusion that (a) there is a class of functions over which 
the hemispheres have conjoint dominion : functions 
which they may perform together and which either may 
perform alone, and functions which they must perform 
together and cannot perform alone ; and (6) there are 
functions which are peculiar to each alone : which one 
must perform alone, and in which the other never has a 
share. 

The great divisions of function may be stated in gen- 
eral terms under three heads in accordance with the 
facts now presented. 

1. Purely reflex functions are presided over by the 
spinal cord and lower centres. 

2. The automatic functions proceed out from the 
'' central " and '' tegmental *' systems of centres. 

3. Sensation and voluntary movement have their seat 
in man in the cortex of the brain. Secondary-automatic 
reactions are those which have passed down from the 
hemispheres into the lower systems, in such a way that 
while the connections remain with the hemispheres, yet 
the latter are no longer necessary to bring these reac- 
tions into play. 

' Bee his popular statement in the Forum, vol. v. No. 2, p. 160. 
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If 1. and 2. be considered together as giving only 
one degree of complexity, and 3. be added as giving 
another degree, we may show their relation by Fig. 10. 

For convenience in later discussion, the higher reac- 
tion may be taken alone and simplified, as in Fig. 11, 
called the '^ motor square ;" in which we have the three 
elements as before («p, m/>, mt) with an added element 
(mc)^ Le., the consciousness of movement accomplished 
(represented by the dotted line [mc] in Fig. 10). 



9etU€ orffon 


Fio. 10. 


na.lt 


«, e, mf = reflex oironlt (1. and 8. of text). 

«, c, IIP, mp, c, mt s Toluntary circuit (8. of text). 

The degree to which the cortex serves the purposes 
of mind above the bare reception of present stimuli and 
mechanical reaction upon them, is seen in the behavior 
of animals deprived of the cortex.* Frogs and pigeons 
have been fully tested in view of this question. It is 
found, in brief, that the life and reactions of the creature 
are unimpaired as far as the immediate environment is 
concerned : it lives, breathes, flies, sees, eats, carries out 

> See James, loe, cit., i. pp. 14-27 and pp. 72-80, with his refer- 
ences to Goltz and Schrader {Pfluger*a Arekh, yols. 41, 42, and 44). 
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all reactions of response to direct stimnlation. But it 
fails to respond to remote stimuli : the reactions are for 
the most part uninfluenced either by the past or the future. 
The creature lacks spontaneity. Memory has disap- 
peared ; 80 have generalization and purpose. The crea- 
ture has aenaaiiona^ but not perceptions, as far as a line can 
be drawn between these states. It fails utterly to reoog- 
nize^ and it fails to attend. It is plain, then, that such a 
hemisphereless creature lacks largely the coordinating, 
retaining, relating, in a word the apperceiving, function. 
It illustrates perfectly what, on Hume's theory of knowl- 
edge, ought to be the condition of us all. The terms 
p«2^cAtc-blindness, psj^cAtc-deafness, etc., are given to 
this condition, in which there is no physical blindness, 
etc., but in which sensations have lost all mental meaning. 

As for particular reactions, however, the greatest difference 
is found in different animals. In dogs and birds many func- 
tions are performed by the lower centres which are presided 
over bv the hemispheres exclusively in monkejs and m man. 
This illustrates what has been observed above, i.e.^ that what 
is at one time reasonable and intelligent may become nervous 
and mechanical: and this consideration, based upon extended 
experimental proof, leads us to recognize below tne great elas- 
ticity of the svstem as regards specialization. When these 
maimed animals are kept alive, their condition improves, and 
they begin to get something of their intelligence back again. 

In man the destruction of the frontal lobes seems to 
bring about a higher kind of " psychic blindness :*' a loss 
of voluntary attention, coordination, and thought. The 
hypothesis is widely current that these lobes are the 
final centre of convergence for the connections between 
the sensory and motor centres of the brain.' The loss 
of connection between this seat and any other area cuts 
the latter, with its store of memories, off from its full role 
in the mental life. For example, speech may be impaired 

> A late advocate is Bianchi. See Amer. Joum. P»yeh,, in. p. 561. 
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by the loss of any one of three functions located in dif- 
ferent areasi i.e.| word-seeing, word-hearing, and word- 
uttering. * 

This eyident diyision of work throughout the parts of the 
system led the older physiologists to propound the theory of 
^'specific energies/* iE. H. Weber gave currency to the doc- 
trine that each separate sense-nerve reacted by reason of a 
separate specific kind of force. The optic nerve, for exam- 
ple, has a specific optic-nerve force, the auditory nerve an 
aaditory-nerve force, etc. This multiplication of forces was 
made to extend to different areas wherever their functions were- 
clearly distinguished. The next paragraph will show that 
this theory is now abandoned. The fact of necessary conloint 
action of the hemispheres also leads to the limitation of the 
principle of specialization which follows. The dynamic con- 
ception of the system would lead us to expect it. 

11. Prinoiple of Indifforenoe of Function. The princi- 
ple of indifference includes the class of facts which show 
that the nerve-courses are not the agents of different or 
specific forces, but parts of a common system and agents 
of a common life. As a matter of fact, we find that 
difierent courses can be made to perform each other's 
function. If a piece of sensor nerve be joined to a cut 
end of a motor nerve and grow in place, it will conduct 
the motor impulse continuously with the motor piece.' 
The contrary is also true. The range of such experi- 
ments is very limited, since it is impossible to exchange 
the end-connections of nerves either centrally or periph- 
erally : but the facts at hand establish conclusively the 
principle of indifference as regards the sensor and motor 
nerve-tracts. In its appliction to the centres the same 
principle has a different name, since it takes a somewhat 

> See Wundt*B diagram of the "apperceptive centre/' PAy«. P^yeh., 
8d ed., I. p. 286. 

* See Bert's successful experiments at reversing a rat's tall ; also* 
Kahne, Archw fur Anaiomie u. Phynologie, 1850, and I^roe. Boy, Boe.,. 
xuv. p. 486 f . 
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different form of manifestation, ie., the principle of Bvb- 
stUutiork 


TTT. Principle of Substitation. The question here is 
this: Can the nerve-centres be made to take np each 
other's function? Besearches in cerebral localization, 
chiefly upon animals, tend to show that such a substitution 
of function is possible, at least to a limited degree. The 
removal of a cortical centre, which occasions loss of on^ 
of the special senses, say sight, or the loss of control 
over a certain muscular area, seems to be made good by 
the assumption of the deranged function by a contiguous 
or, at least, a connected centre. At any rate, the animal 
recovers if kept alive a sufficiently long period. The 
word ** seems" is used advisedly, for it is still uncertain 
whether the loss of such a function is due to the destruc- 
tion of the entire apparatus normally reacting to this 
function, or to its partial loss, the remaining elements 
being temporarily inhibited by so-called '' physiological 
shock," ' or, in the case of electrical stimulation, by diffu- 
sion of the current. The latter is known to be the case 
in many of the experiments on brain-tissue, especially 
when the surgical method is employed without the ex- 
tremest care. This latter view is also supported by the 
remarkable fact that in the monkey and man these sub- 
stitutions are exceedingly rare ; a result we woxdd expect 
on the shock theory, considering the higher degree of 
delicacy and differentiation attained by the system in 
these higher organisms. Yet in the case of rabbits and 
dogs, such substitution of function, notably of the sight- 
function, is probably established on a firm basis. 

The physiological ground of central substitution is 
therefore a legitimate problem in any conception of the 
nervous system as a whole. The conception here advo- 

> Cf. Lewes, Phys. Bona of Mind, p. 182. 
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cated meets this demand with sufficient clearness. In 
organisms in which the reflex reactions predominate, in 
which the " downward " growth has led to the consolida- 
tion of the greater part of the system in ganglionic centres, 
we would expect that the higher functions, the centres 
for complex delicate moyements, would be more depend- 
ent and unformed. Consequently, when they are inter- 
fered with, the ganglionic centres, being still in close 
anatomical connection with them, would regain the func- 
tion which they formerly performed. Thus sensori- 
motor ganglionic connections which have fallen into 
disuse through the growth of higher centres recover 
their lost activity under the stimulus of a serious and' 
dangerous lesion. It is nothing more than a reversion 
of function by a reverse process of adaptation. 

On the other hand, in the case of man, the law of 
^'upward" growth has reached its fullest application: 
the cortical centres have become independent of their 
ganglionic corifrerea^ and, in their loss, an irreparable 
damage is sustained. In this latter case, it is a general 
in the army who has fallen, and no subordinate officer 
can fill his place : in the former case, it is a captain that 
is lost and his lieutenant is easily promoted.' In the 
lower animals as well as in man, the aviomaJtic functions 
are relatively independent of the higher centres. 

Both the foregoing principles. Indifference and Substitu- 
tion, become clearer when we revert to the dyuamic aspect of 
the systeoL If it be true that the whole system is one charged 
with a common force, and reacting in support of a common 
life, then we would expect that the courses would be inter- 
changeable. They would be principally avenues of transfer 
of a tension over and above their separate dynamic capacity; 
and why should they not serve for such transfer in one direc- 
tion—or for one sense — as well as another ? And as for the 
centres, their substitution would be limited only bj the con- 
ditions of their anatomical connections: the very distinction 

> This hypothesis is recognized by Foster, loc. cU., 6th ed.. p. 1062. 
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we were led to make above, in accounting for the differencea 
between men and dogs in this respect' 

lY. Principle of Speoiflo Connection. The limits which 
the growth of the organism sets to the substitution of 
functions find their expression in what is called " specific 
connection" through the system. By this principle is 
meant, in general, two things : first, that nerve-courses 
are specific only according as they have certain well- 
defined connections at centre or periphery. These con- 
nections keep the courses to an invariable function. The 
optic nerve has a specific connection with the retina and 
with the optic centre in the brain ; the auditory nerve 
with the ear and the centre for hearing; and so on. In 
this case, it is the end-organ or the centre which is spe- 
cific, not the nerve-traci And second, it means that 
nerve-centres are specific according as their connections 
necessitate their reacting to a specific stimulus. The 
optic centre has specific connections with the retina 
through the optic nerve ; the centre for sounds with 
the ear, through the optic nerve, and so on. Now 
there are as many of these specific connections as there 
are kinds of stimuli issuing in motor reactions. Conse- 
quently, the only specific things after all are the stimulus 
and the movement 

This, again, is a conclusion quite in harmony with our 
dynamic conception. There is nothing specific about a sew- 
ing-machine except the force that runs it and the garment it 
sews : its function is sewing, not revolving, nor pricking, nor 
buzzing, however specific each one of these, consider^ for 
itself, might be, apart from the sewing function. 

y. Principle of Summation of Stimuli.* If the stimu- 
lus more than overcomes the arrest in a given case, there 

1 For an able recent diBcussion of the facts involved, see James, loe, 
cU,, I. pp. 67-72. 

* For references on physiological summation, see James, Princ. of 
Ptyeh,, I. pp. 82-88. 
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is left over, so to speak, a snrpliis of positive energy, or 
positive *' molecnlar work.** This positive molecular 
work is work of reaction, or exhaustion of the system ; 
negative work being inhibitory or conserving. This sur- 
plus represents, therefore, a disposition favorable to a 
second stimulus of the same kind. We have, therefore, 
here a certain summation of stimuli in cases of recurring 
excitations of the same character. After moving the 
thumbs in a certain rotatory manner a certain number 
of times, we say they are ^' ready*' for that movement ; 
they have taken on a disposition to react to the same 
stimulus again. This union of former stimuli with 
later in the nervous centre,' giving an easier and 
smoother reaction, is the phenomenon of sumtMdion. Its 
most remarkable exhibition is seen in cases in which the 
earlier stimulus is not sufScient to overcome the arrest 
or inertia of the centre, and does not give a reaction at 
all ; so a weak electrical stimulus : even here we find the 
centre so '^ prepared *' by this insufficient stimxdus that 
it responds when that identical stimulus is repeated 
a sufficient number of times. The most favorable inter- 
val between such shocks is about .001 second. The suc^ 
cessive blows of Savart's wheel upon a metallic tongue 
give an audible sound when a single such blow is inau- 
dible. The application of this principle to disprove 
unconscioua sensations has already been made.' 

The different senses vary very much in the interval 
of time necessary betweeii successive stimulations to 
prevent summation or fusion; the finger discriminates 
1000 touches per second : an interval of .002 sec. is 
sufficient to keep sharp sounds apart : electric shocks 
fuse if more than 60 occur per second (forehead ; but in 

1 Not in the courses : cf . Richet, Beeherche^ sur la BennlnUU, pp. 
174 ft. See also his figures showing the phenomena of summation as 
graphically recorded (pp. 171, 176, and 186). 

* See SeniM and InisUeei, chap. iv..§ 2. 
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'Some parts of the body the number is much less). With 
sensations of sight, the fusion occurs across a greater 
interval, say .06 sec, by reason of the persistence of 
optical after-images.' 

§ 5. FiKAL Statement of Nervous Pukctiok. 

We are now in a position to give the general concep- 
tion of nervous function in broadest statement : a state- 
ment the accepted terms of which have great psycho- 
logical significance. All the phenomena of consolidation 
(9chd;i^€nf ''downward growth"), on the one hand, il- 
lustrate what is known as the law of Ilabit; all the 
phenomena of specialization ('' upward growth '*) illus- 
trate the law of Aocomrnodcdion ; and the results of the 
iwo together, as transmitted by generation, illustrate the 
law of Inheritance. 

L Law of Habit. Physiologically, habit means readi- 
ness for function, produced by previous exercise of the 
function. Anatomically, it means the arrangement of 
elements more suitably for a function, in consequence of 
former modifications of arrangement through that func- 
tion. Psychologically, it means loss of oversight, diffu- 
sion of attention, subsiding consciousness. 

n. Law of Aocommodation. Physiologically and 
anatomically, accommodation means the breaking up of 
a habit, the widening of the organic for the reception or 
accommodation of a new condition. Psychologically, it 
means reviving consciousness, concentration of atten- 
tion, voluntary control — the mental state which has its 
most general expression in what we know as hdereai,^ 
In Habit and Interest we find the psychological poles 
corresponding to the lowest and the highest in the ac- 
tivities of the nervous system. 

1 Fick, Hefrmann'% Handbuch, ni. 1. 

* See the discussion of Interest below, Chap. VII. § 1. 
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m. Law of Inheritanoe. The broader statement of 
nervous development takes the subject out of the expe- 
rience of the individual into that of the race or species. 
Not only is the nervous system an integration during the 
life of the individual organism, but it proceeds upon the 
integrations effected in the life of earlier individuals of 
its kind. This means that potential integrations and 
systems of integrations are inherited. The offspring of 
a rabbit is bom with the nervous system of a rabbit : 
that of a man with the nervous system of a man. There 
is, therefore, continuity of development throughout the 
life of a species, its limits being the limits of possible 
generation. 

This ]aw widens our oatlook and introduces us to the philo- 
Bophical doctrine of evolution. As a philosophical doctrine, 
we have nothing to say about it hera We have indicated 
above the extreme limit to which general |>Bychologj may go 
in the matter of the nervous basis of consciousness ; namely, 
inheritance within the limits of possible generation. Even 
though, as a philosophical doctrine, nervous evolution be con- 
sidered established, psychology would still await the establish- 
ing of a corresponding doctrine of mental evolution, before 
the discussion would have special interest and value for her 
interpretations.' 

On the nervous system, consult : the physiologies generally, of 
which Foster, Textbook qf Physiology , 6th ed., pwt iii, is very reli- 
able; on special points of research, Hermann, Handbuchder PhysioUh 
gie; on brain anatomy and physiology, Edinger, Structure qf the Cen- 
tral Nervous System ; Obersteiner, Central Nervous Organs ; Ferrier. 
Functions of tJie Brain, 2d ed.; Wundt, Physioiogische PsychoUh 
gie, 8d ed., I, erster Ahsch, ; Ladd, Elements of Physioiogioal 
Psychology, part I, also Outlines qf Phys. Psyck.; James, Psy- 
chology, I, chaps, n. and m. Special articles of great value are 
found in Archiv fUr Anatomie und Physiologie (Da Bois-Bey- 
mond^s) and ArdhivfSir die gesammte Physiologie (FfliUger^s). 

Further Problems for Study : 

Physiological methods and results. 
Histology of the nervous system. 
Physiology of inhibition. 
Heredity. 
Organic evolution. 

> Bee further remarks on psychological inheritance, below, Chap. in. 
§7. 


CHAPTEBn. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND CONSCIOnSNESS. 

The most general problem involyed in a oonoeption 
of the relation of body and mind is the rise of con- 
flcionsness. Yet the problem has psychological signifi- 
cance mainly as throwing possible light upon the nature 
of consciousness. With the philosophical question as 
to whether the nervous system produces consciousness, 
or whether consciousness is something essentially im- 
material, however it may be entangled in material condi- 
tions, we are not here concerned. Indeed, it may be 
said further that empirical psychology has no right to 
ask such a question. We found the fundamental postu- 
late of such a science to be consciousness, inner aspect ; 
and to go back of this postulate is to subvert the 
science altogether. Granted a consciousness, however 
it arose, our questions are : What is in it? and. What is 
it capable of ? The reader is, therefore, here concerned 
with the class of problems which arise from the con- 
comitance of certain physical changes with certain 
aspects of consciousness. 

§ 1. Nervous Conditions of Consciousness. 

Qeneral Conditions. This general question is in too 
unsettled a condition to detain us long. There are two 
great theories of the physical basis of consciousness : 
the first, represented by Mr. Lewes,* holds that the 

'Held also by Bain {EmotUnu and Will, Appendix A), and iu a 
XDodified form by Wundt. 
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nerve-process, considered in its most general form 
as irritabilit jy is everywhere conscious. On this view, 
consciousness is distinguished in a twofold way from 
the individual circumscribed area of personal experi- 
ence. In the first place, it is distinguished from 9df- 
consciousness ; and, in the second place, from the vague 
early consciousness of the child, which exists only in 
connection with the brain. Each nervous centre, each 
so-called arc, has its own consciousness, and the ordi- 
nary consciousness of the individual is only the highest 
of many that we all possess. The brain-consciousness 
is the only one we are conscious of, so to speak ; but 
there is consciousness in the spinal cord and in ganglia 
wherever we find them. The other theory, or class 
of theories, holds' that a given degree of development 
is necessary before consciousness is found at alL In 
the development of the system, therefore, consciousness 
appears only at a certain stage of integration or '' up- 
ward growth." This theory is generally accepted, 
though for purposes of division rather than from posi- 
tive argument. In the nature of the case, it is impos- 
sible to disprove consciousness in lower centres, as has 
already been shown in arguing against the unconscious.^ 
The distinction, however, is held to be necessary, as in- 
dicating the bounds of the mental objectively consid- 
ered. For instance, Bomanes' and James give selective 
choice or adaptation as the criterion of mind or con- 
sciousness; but the difficulty of saying whether the 
adaptations of the brainless frog, for example, show 
conscious choice, or mere delicacy of mechanical reac- 
tion, remains just as great.* 

1 So, among recent writers, Maudsley, Schneider, James, Fenier 
and the psychologists quite generally. 

' iSmsM and InUUsct, chap. nr. 

* Mental BwluUon in AmmaU, p. 49. 

^ Schneider attempts to mediate between these two views, as I un- 
derstand him, TMerkehs WiUe, pp. 151-4 ; he holds that all reflexes- 
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It also seems true that consciousness represents a 
condition of slow, difficult, and impeded — consequently 
of highly developed and well-balanced — ^integration. 
The smoothest reflexes are not conscious; the hard- 
fought decisions are most conscious. It seems likely, 
therefore, that some degree of inhibition is necessary in 
the nervous basis — at any rate for vivid consciousness.' 

On the other hand, there are considerations which 
are giving more prominence to the view of Mr. Lewes 
at present. They tend to show that our distinctions 
are arbitrary, and open the door at least for pre- 
sumptive evidence that consciousness is coextensive 
with nervous reactions. Among these considerations 
are recent experimental proofs of multiple personalities 
which may be induced in the same nervous organism in 
the hypnotic state.' The explanation is at least a tempt- 
ing one, that, the higher centres being inhibited, their 
conscious content is wanting, and the lower centres sup- 
ply experience which was before outside the conscious 
area. Again, in the scale of animal organisms, it is diffi- 
cult to draw a line denoting the point of nervous com- 
plexity below which there is no consciousness. The fact 
of a possible substitution of function between the brain 
and spinal ganglia spoken of above, would indicate a 
possible common element of consciousnesa 

To these considerations we will not add the metaphysical 
one that perhaps the integration of consciousnesses in an all- 
embracing divine consciousness, so lon^ soaght by thinkera 
who desiderate a monism of mind which is still not panthe- 
ism, may find a valid analogy in the integration of subordi- 

inyolye consciousness at their first establishment in race experience,, 
but have become independent of it, Just as a chain of voluntary move- 
ments comes to need conscious volition only at the beginning of its 
play. 

> See Mr. Spencer's hypothesis to explain this nervous condition, 
Princ. of Ptyeholagy, % 196. 

* Pierre Janet, AutonuUiifM I^ifeholoffigue. 
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nate consciousnesseB in the unit personality of man. At any 
rate, it is a ready hypothesis, and in the present state of dis- 
cussion Lewes has the apparent advantage, however much he 
would deprecate this metaphysical application of it. The 
theory that consciousness occurs wherever we find nervous 
elements has a broad philosophical construction in the so- 
called ** double-aspect theory,^' according to which mind and 
matter are a single fact^ looked at from two aspects, the inner 
and the outer. If consciousness is present in the elements 
of the nervous tissue, apart from the unit consciousness of 
the organism as a whole, what limit can we set theoretically 
to the recognition of an inner aspect in objects in nature 
where a unit consciousness is entirely absent ? Beginning 
with Leibnitz, this theory finds its latest, and perhaps its 
acutest, advocate in Prof. Wundt.' 

Fartioular Conditions. A further question arises as 
to the immediate conditions of consciousness in the 
nervous centres. Given a nervous organism capable of 
consciousness, on what particular state or aspect of it 
does the continuous presence of consciousness depend ? 
Here, again, recent views are little more than guesses.* 
The view supported by Herzen" seems to have most 
evidence, Le., that consciousness arises from the break- 
ing down or expenditure of the cellular structure in 
the highest centres. This is concluded from the fact 
that the attention, a state of concentration and expendi- 
ture, is the state of most vivid consciousness ; that con- 
sciousness is most vague and indistinct when no brain- 
work is being done, as in cases of dolce far niente or 
/diffused attention ; that unconsciousness is most nearly 
reached in sleep and analogous states when all brain- 
processes have subsided from the lack of sensory stim- 
uli or motor impulse. The chemical results of active 
thought, increased heat, and organic-waste deposits in 
the brain, would indicate chemical work and disintegra- 

* For a criticism of Wundt a view see the writer's article on ** ife- 
eeniMaterialum" in the Pre^, and Befortned Beview, July 1890, p. 864. 

* La Ckmdmone JUica deUa GoBcienasa, reprint from the Proceedings 
pf the Academy of Florence, 1879. 
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tion. Such a theory, however, to be consiBtent, would 
have its application only after the organism had at- 
tained the requisite development in general structure for 
the presence of consciousness — if we hold the current 
theory that consciousness is not coordinate with nerve- 
centres. Perhaps the possibility of applying the present 
hypothesis of Herzen to nerve-tissue generally may be 
an additional point of proof of a coordination of con- 
sciousness and nervous function throughout. 

It is also true that conscionsnefis depends upon the nor- 
mal condition of the mechanism as a whole. Any failure in 
the blood-supply (ansBmia) leads to faintness and fainting, 
and the same result often follows from congestion of blo^ 
in the brain (hyperemia^. In general we may say that the 
healthful activity of the Drain, in its normal physiological re- 
lations, gives clear conscioasness. It should be home in mind, 
also, that all hypotheses as to the conditions in which it 
arises, shed no lignt on what coDscionsness is. On this point 
even the biologist Schneider is clear.' 


§ 2. Sentience and Sensibility. 

It has become apparent that nervous activity con- 
sidered for itself alone does not bring us into the range 
of psychological science. However we may decide the 
inquiry as to whether such activity is ever entirely free 
from consciousness, it is yet true that it may be quite 
outside of what is called the individual's consciousness. 
Ttie man is not conscious after the guillotine has done 
its work, however active the nervous reflexes of his 
limbs may be, and however firmly we may believe that 
his spinal ganglia have an inner aspect. In other 
words, the greater part of our ordinary nervous reactions 
are not above the threshold of our conscious lives. So 
we reach a distinction between sentience as a nervous 
property and sentience as a conscious phenomenon, 

» Thierigche WUle, p. 127. 
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between gentience and senaOnlUy.* Sensibility is synony- 
mons witb tbe nsnal consciousness of the individnars 
experience, and sentience is the neirons function which 
may or may not be accompanied by conscionsness or 
inner aspect in general 

The criterion of sentience is the general criterion 
of the nervonsy Le., reaction. Wherever a stimulus is re- 
sponded to, there is sentience, from the sensitive plant 
to the palm of the hand. This is an objective criterion 
solely. The criteria of sensibility, on the other hand, 
are both subjective and objective. SensibUiiy becomes 
objective when it shows reaction plus selective adapta- 
tion : subject to the uncertainty already signalized as 
attaching to such a test, yet in the case of the human 
consciousness sufficiently clear for psychological pur- 
X>oses. The spinal reflexes in man, for example, which are 
mechanical after he is beheaded, are more or less under 
regulation and control in normal circumstances and so 
belong clearly to sensibility. And there is the addi- 
tional subjective criterion of consciousness itself, the 
major or personal consciousness. Subjectively this test 
is decisive, but limited to our observation of ourselves. 
But it becomes of value also objectively* when I learn 
that the major consciousness resides in the brain, and 
the destruction or incapacity of that organ destroys it 
Whenever the brain is gone, that is, I know that the 
trunk before me has no sensibility, just as well as I 
know that I have no memories of a period of fainting. 
The former is known ejectivdy, the latter svbjectivdy : 
from the fact that my friend gives no sign of pain when 
he sustains an operation under the influence of chloro- 
form, I say I know objectively that he had no sensibility. 

1 Lewes uses the two terms in senses precisely the reverse of this, 
Phy9, Bam of Mind, p. 222 ; i.e., to him sensibility is the nervous 
property everywhere ; so also Sergl, Piychologie Phptiologique, p. 12. 

' More properly efectivelp in Clifford's phrase : the ^i is some one's 
else mind as /look at it. 
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For a working test, therefore, of the limits of sensi- 
bility we may say that there is no sensibility (1) where 
there is no brain ; (2) where there is no trace left in 
memory ; (3) where there is no expressive or adaptive 
motor reaction. Yet in all of these cases sentience may 
be present, as the sensitive plant seems clearly to 
show. 

The same distinction will be obBerred in the use of the 
two adjectives sentient and sensible. A reaction is sentient 
when it sastains the test of sentience, and sensible when it 
exhibits sensibility. Sensible is used exclusively, no room being 
found for the adiectiye sensitive, since its customary use 
vibrates between the two meanings given to sentient and sen- 
sible. We speak of a sensitive balance, or a sensitive plant, 
or a sensitive conscience. It is better to discard the word 
altogether, for exactness of meaning. 

The meaning here given to sensibilitv makes it almost 
synonymous niuifeeling^ Feeling is used in the discussion 
of the intellect to indicate either any particular affective state 
whatever, or the general condition of the affective conscious- 
ness. Sensibility is this latter : the capacity for feeling ; the 
particular states of sensibility being feelings, sensations, 
emotions," etc. 

Sentience and the Siiboonsoioiis. The transition from 
simple sentience to the full consciousness is through 
a stage of subconscious modification. Most of the phe- 
nomena usually claimed as evidence of unconscious 
mind have already been seen to find their explanation 
here.* On the side of the nervous system they indicate 
a stimulus and reaction too faint to reach into the sen- 
sibility. Yet they influence the conscious life and give it 
direction and intensity : a fact seen again on the physi- 
cal side under the principle of summation of stimuli 
Under this sensational or purely affective aspect, such 

> So Dumont, £00. ciit., p. 23 : as this writer suggests, the idence of 
the sensibility in general should be called oBBtheiics (pp. 28-25). 

* See general classification below, Chap. III. 

* B$n96B and Intelieet, chap. iv. 
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facts have been giyen sufficient recognition; there is^ 
however, another aspect of consciousness, the motor 
aspect, in which their importance remains to be pointed 
out later. 


§ 3. Sjkds of Consciousness as Dbpekdent ok 
Nervous Complexity. 

1. Paflsive ConBoiousness. Such subconscious sensi- 
bility tends to secure recognition in the mental life as 
what is called passive conscicyusnessy to distinguish it 
from the active forms which involve more or less atten- 
tion. In most cases passive consciousness is, by its very 
nature, undetected, and it exists as a normal state apart 
from active consciousness only in lower forms of organic 
life or in very young children. In adidt life we catch 
it most nearly when just beginning to recover from a 
swoon ;^ the sounds around us are heard, but have no 
mecmingy relation, or escort Of this state abstracted from 
the condition of our usual self-consciousness, we may 
make the following remarks : 1. It is a state of pure 
sensibility or simple awareness. 2. It carries no refer- 
ence to an external object or to the body, that is, no such 
reference inside the inner aspect :' that the nervous pro- 
cess has a direct reference to a particidar local stimu- 
lus is seen in the particular character of the reaction 
which follows in each case. 3. It has no reference to 
self as an object of inner apprehension, no voluntary 
effort known as ** my effort." 4. It has no relational or 
apperceptive quality. It is not knowledge, but pure 
feeling. It is the hypothetical affective state in all its 
purity. 

We say hjrpothetical, since philosophers will have it so : 
and certainly it is hypothetical to us as long as we are phi- 

' See cases gathered by James, loe, dt., i. pp. 27S-4. 

* " PlacelesSi objectless sensation"— DOmricb, quoted by Nablowski. 
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Io6ophi2ing aboat it. But eyerybody is coming to accept it as 
the earliest form of consciousness. Even Prot T. H. Green/ 
the arch-enemy of anything not '* intellectually constituted," 
finds that his net has caught this fish when dragged for other 
^me. To the evolutionist certainly it is anecessary item ; but 
if it is a fact it ought to be equally necessary and important 
to us all. Prof. John Watson, therefore, in replying to Mr. 
Spencer on s{)ace-perception/ would be said by perhaps nine 
tenths of living competent psychologists to be wide of the 
mark in brining the following damaging (!) charge against 
Mr. Spencer, i.e., that he makes ''the occurrence of a sensa* 
tiou the same thing as the consciousness of that occurrence.'*' 
When 'Move bums or remorse gnaws/' the feeling as an 
occurrence is exactly the same thing as my consciousness (not 
my knowledge) of it. 

The philosophical bearings of this position ma^ not detain 
us ; yet, fortunately, the refutation of the materialistic posi-- 
tion does not require any denial of facts. Qranted a purely 
affective consciousness, entirely without relations of time, 
space, intensity, etc. ; how does the relational consciousness 
arise ? This is Prof. Watson's essential point, as our own,* 
and the empiricists have never answered it. 

The affective quality of sensations comes out most strondy 
in cases of massive or voluminous stimulation: here rela-^ 
tions are at a minimum and sensibility is at a maximum. 
When one plung^es into a very hot bath, the feelinj^ experienced 
is so oyerwnelming that the knowledge that it is a not bath, 
and that it is I myself who am taking the bath, occupies a- 
very slight degree of consciousness. We can imagine the 
diffused waye of feeling that sweeps over the jelly-fish when an 
unwary insect settles on its exposed surface. In a case of 
severe toothache, also, what we really have predominating in 
consciousness is not knowledge, but feeling. As an imme- 
diate state of consciousness, we do not know that we have a 
toothache, we feel it.* 

The possibility of turning attention to a dim presen- 
tation and making it vivid shows that the cerebral basis 
of these lower forms of human consciousness is not one 
of separateness from the highest centres, but of com- 

1 ProUfftmena'to Sthia, pp. 48-68, also 80, 124. and 125. 

* Mind, vol. xv. pp. 541-2. 

* Sentes and InUU&et, treatment of Space and Time. 

^ Compare Bain's remarks, Emotion$ and Will, Appendix C. 
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munity with them : indeed a neryoas discharge already 
in voluntary operation may be diverted into a subcon- 
Boious reaction without the attention/ Passive con- 
ttoiousnesSi then, physiologically considered, is a st^te of 
temporary loss of tension in a brain-area which shares 
iu the highest integration and instability. 

2, BeaotiTe OonaoioiisneaB. By reactive consciousness 
in meant the state formerly designated as involuntary at- 
tmiiim^ In passive consciousness only the reception of 
stimuli la a matter of sensibility : here consciousness 
Moems to attach to both members of the nervous arc. 
There is as truly a reaction in consciousness as there is 
iu the nervous system. We may accordingly analyze 
this form of consciousness for purposes of treatment into 
tlirt>e elements, corresponding to the three elements cf 
the nervous arc. First, the receiving consciousness, the 
stimulus — say a loud unexpected sound; second, the 
attention involuntarily drawn, the registering element, 
as appears below ; and third, the muscular reaction fol- 
lowing upon the sound — say flight from fancied danger. 
The analogy accordingly between the typical brain-pro- 
cess and the typical mental process finds here its most 
general force and demands the most careful treatment 
Questions of the most radical philosophical importance 

* In my writing I baye disooTend a happy case of this. While dia- 
cuasing the nature of the nerroua process which underlies the so-caUed 
muscular sense, the words «(f)niejU and efetent were of frequent occur- 
rence, and lay throughout in subconsciousness. After writing a sen- 
tence containing the word 9uperfieial I found that I had written in- 
stead 9uperferthL In such cases a very unstable nerrous connection is 
brought up to the status of a real subconscious reaction by some one 
element (here the letter /) common to it and another similar reaction 
yoluntarily excited, and the latter nerrons discharge is diverted, with- 
out drawing the attention, into the muscular channel of the former. 
The ordinary substitution of single letters, etc, in writing, are simple 
variations in a common motor discharge, and do not presuppose even a 
aubconscioua prooeas. 
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begin here. They are necessarily postponed until we 
complete our survey of this general analogy. 

The exigencies of clear treatment compel a division of ma- 
terial which logically falls together under any adejquate view 
of our present topic. The nature of the stimulus in reactive 
consciousness must be thrown into a separate chapter; that is, 
it falls under feeling. The nature of the consciousness of the 
muscular process, on the contrary, is so bound up with the |)he- 
nomena of will that it is better taken up in that connection. 
The nature of the central process, also, attention itself, falls 
largely under the intellectual function, and has had notice 
there: as a matter of feeling it is discussed later.' It may 
suffice, therefore, to have suggested these themes at this 
point. 

Charaoteristios of the Beaotive Consdousneas. In gen- 
eral, this form of consciousness is distinguished by a 
feeling of expenditure. Attention always means expendi- 
ture, even when quite involuntary. Any further des- 
ignation would only becloud a sensation which every one 
•can point out clearly enough in his own experience. As 
a feeling, it seems to belong between the consciousness 
of the stimulus and the consciousness of the muscular 
reaction.' 

Again, the reactive consciousness has an additional 
element which we call the sensation oi fatigue. This 
sensation is distinct from that of expenditure, and arises 
only after prolonged attention or in conditions of ante- 
cedent nervous exhaustion. As to what this feeling is, 
again, no further description is necessary now. 

Moreover, on the muscular side we find two different 
classes of effects : the reactive effects peculiar to the 
particidar stimulus, and besides these the peculiar 
muscular accompaninents of attention itself. The latter 
are constant, and the former vary with the stimulus. 
For example, a student hears his name called suddenly 
and loudly. The particular reaction habitual to such a 

'See Chap. XII. §4, below. 
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stimiilus is a speech-reaotion — the response, Hallo 1 or 
Yes! But he turns his attention to the source of the 
sound, and by so doing brings into plaj a different set- 
of nerves and muscles. Now of these two reactions it is 
the speech-reaction which answers in consciousness to 
the motor side of the nervous arc stimidated by the 
sound, and it is only this that we can say follows the at- 
tention without finding ourselves on debatable ground. 
The attentive movements seem to belong peculiarly to 
the attention itself, and so fall under the central element 
in the typical reaction. 

Consequently, in the motor phenomena of attention 
there are two very distinct elements which subsequent 



mp- 


Fxo.18. 


Fxo.18. 


<p, mp, mi = motor reaction. 

4>, ec, mp't nU' = motor aocompanlmflnts of attention. 

discussion must not confuse: the motor effects of the 
stimulus which is attended to, and the motor accompa- 
niments of the attention itself. This may be seen in Fig. 
12, in which a new element {cc = coordinating centre) ia 
added as the central process of attention. A new motor 
process (mp^ is stimulated, and this produces new mus- 
cular movements {mty The ordinary reaction alsa 
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takes place (mp, nU; in this case speech) following 
from the ordinary stimalns {ap; in this case, sound). 
The matter is again simplified in the " motor square*' 
diagram, Fig. 13, which, with Fig. 12, should be com- 
pared with Figs. 10 and 11, p. 42. 

The physiological process of expenditure seems on the sur- 
face to be analogous to the mental process;^ that is, if phy- 
sical expenditure be the basis of sensible expenditure, our 
iinalogy is satisfactory. This is found in the positive dis- 
charge of a centre on an efferent course: and the analogy 
would seem to require a form of consciousness arising from 
the motor dischai^e itself. The feeling of fatigue, also, 
seems to have a sufficient physical basis in the lower potential 
of the motor elements in consequence of frequent discharge. 
They have become drained and to a degree incapable of far- 
ther reaction. 

Diyisiona of the Beaotive Ctonsoloiiflneas. Apart from 
the passive consciousness already mentioned, which 
forms, theoretically, the purely affective basis of a reac- 
tion, a further distinction may be made according as we 
view the reaction simply as motor sensibility or as the 
medium of the relational process of attention. The at- 
tention always establishes relations. This relational 
process is the foundation of knowledge and gives us, 
whenever it occurs, the apperceptive consciousness. The 
muscular sensibility, on the contrary, meaning all sen- 
sations involved in muscular movement, whatever their 
seat and physiological basis, may be called the motor 
consciousness.* The apperceptive consciousness was 
the subject of the former volume. 

m. Voluntary Oonsoiousness. Voluntary conscious- 
ness may be characterized by several new affective ele- 
ments — new modifications of sensibility. Without antici- 
pating later analysis, we may say that it exhibits, first, 
ddiberation. By this is meant, in general, a doubleness 

iSeeChap. XII. §1. * Below, Chap. XII. 
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of sensibility, a consciousness of being drawn apart, or 
of inward conflict — to limit the case to the feeling aspect, 
apart from the plaj of ideas involyed. This feeling of 
deliberation leads on to another element of sensibility, 
namely, the feeling of decision or oonaent ; in which the 
donbleness spoken of is resolved in a pleasant unity of 
consciousness again. And further, we find another pos- 
sible element, apparently distinct from the preceding, 
the feeling of effort. In this sensation there is an active 
identification of ourselves with the reaction decided upon ; 
a conscious putting forth of ourselves to reinforce our 
decision. Any analysis of volition must, at least) take 
account of these three distinguishable aspects of sensi- 
biUty.' 

Now it is in the selective and inhibitive functions of 
the nervous system that the physical basis of the volun- 
tary consciousness is to be found. As far as such selec- 
tion and inhibition are conscious at all, they have prob- 
ably the essentials of conscious volition. Of the three 
sensible elements involved, the first and second have 
clear physiological analogies. Deliberation in con- 
sciousness is analogous to dynamic complexity and 
instability in the brain-centres : there is such a thing 
as temporary balance in the nervous system, and it sug- 
gests itself at once as the physical counterpart of mental 
hesitation. Inhibition also, as far as our physiological 
knowledge goes, seems to have full conscious value here. 
Decision, as following upon deliberation, is again analo- 
gous to the state of central readiness for the discharge 
of nervous force, when the equilibrium is destroyed and 
the motor outburst only waits for the requisite stimulus, 
to take its outward course. Decision proper therefore 
precedes the sensation of expenditure, the latter being 
full consciousness of a motor discharge. 

I For detailed conslderatioii of these three features of voluntary con* 
sdousness, see below. Chaps. XV and XVI. 
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With effort, however, the case is on the surface differ- 
ent. There is no evident nervous function correspond- 
ing to this state of sensibility ; that is, no function not 
already supplied with its conscious analogy. The ques- 
tion of such an analogy or physical basis of effort, there- 
fore, comes finally to wait upon a more thoroughgoing 
mental analysis of this sensation. If effort be reduced to 
expenditure and expenditure to incoming sensations from 
the muscles, then there is no need for such an analogy ; 
but if effort resist further analysis, either physiology is 
as yet at fault, or there is no possible physiological con- 
struction of effort 

It is important that the present state of this question 
should be clearly understood. The mental conditions of voli- 
tion appear in the proper place below. It is quite possible 
that future physiological research may find an additional ele- 
ment of nervous integration underlying the selective function, 
especially as our hypotheses as regards the nature of inhibi- 
tion are as yet incomplete. Indeed it might be well to antic- 
ipate such an advance in our knowledge. But it has not yet 
been made, and hence the so-called reduction of volition to a 
consciousness of a physiological complex, in the absence even 
of requisite nervous analories, are crude and unreasonable. 
They proceed upon an inaaequate analysis and statement of 
the conscious facts.' 

In addition to these elements of sensibility, the voluntary 
consciousness shows the elements already found to character- 
ize the reactive consciousness: they need not be again enu- 
merated. Whatever is true of attention at all is true also of 
voluntary attention. The apperceptive form of reactive con- 
sciousness becomes, however, more conspicuous in the volun- 
tary. 

The results of the exposition of this section may be set 
forth in a table showing the various aspects of consciousness, 
as the consideration oi the nervous system brings them to 
view: 

'Passive Automatic "" 


Conscious- 
ness 


J Apperceptive 
Voluntary ..Voluntary ^ 


Eeactive ^ StEEfJ^^P"^'' [ Befiex 


Nervous 
Function 


1 Notably Maudsley . Mr. Spencer shows discretioD, if nothing more, 
in letting this question alone. 
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§ 4. Analogies of Fukotiok. 

More general facts of consciousness come into onr 
field of vision when we ask for the mental counterparts 
of the ** Principles of Nervous Action." Such facts are 
largely interpretations belonging to an advanced stage of 
the introspective and descriptive science of psychology 
— ^just as the " principles" belong to the systematic re- 
[Sults of anatomy and physiology. As the statement of 
ihe latter was found above to be somewhat hypothetical 
in many cases, so the statement of their correspondence 
with mental principles must be as yet quite fragmentary 
and incomplete. 

Nervous Betention and OonBoiouBneBS. The psycho- 
logical conditions of retention have already been fully 
•considered.* The physiological facts required to support 
the view already taken of mental retention so-called, are 
now seen to be real elements in a true conception of the 
nervous system.' If the conditions of conscious memory 
are fully met by this explanation, and if physiology 
affords us the requisite data on the side of the nervous 
•organism, then the case seems to be made out. 

Briefly expressed, therefore, the mental principle of 
retention is the principle of mental growth; a growth 
which is at every stage dependent upon true physio- 
logical retention. My mind grows because it has in its 
remembered stores things new and old, and because its 
synthetic constructions are preserved as a basis for future 
Apperceptive syntheses. But there is no preservation of 
single states — those subject to the integrating (associ- 
ating) process — as acquisitions, apart from and out of 
this activity of synthesis. 

' SeruM and Intellect, chap. ix. * Above, Chap. I. § 2. 
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On the side of the affective conscionsnessy mental 
growth takes the form of increased susceptibility, on the 
one handy to new stimidations, and diminished suscepti- 
bility, on the other hand, to habitual ones. On the rela- 
tional consciousness the effects are quite the contrary. 
When a stimulus is old, we feel it less, but discriminate it 
more : when new, we feel it more, but discriminate it less. 
This is simply to say what we would expect^ that the 
nervous process in becoming fixed favors the establishing 
of the fixed relationships of knowledge, but hinders the 
intensity of consciousness as sensibility — which latter 
has been seen to depend upon instability in the nervous 
organization. 

Occasion has already arisen, also, to say that the 
evidence both physical and psychological of retention is 
functional evidence. We know that we have certain 
memories only by remembering them — only when we 
pass out of any such thing as retention proper into the 
function of reproduction. So also any evidence in detail 
of physiological retention, or minute modification of 
structure, becomes evident only in the performance of 
the organic function of which it forms a part 

The history of this functional retention in a particular 
individual is an interesting page of physiological psy- 
chology. The growth of body and mind is so close and 
intimate, as regards retention, that our idea is clear only 
when it includes both. The first random movements of 
the child betray inherited tensions and ready-formed 
paths for nervous energy : and the first intelligent choicea 
of the child show an even finer inherited mental organi- 
zation. As the nerve-centres become more complex, 
their tensions toward repetition of discharge become 
stronger: and as the child grows to appreciate alter- 
natives, it discovers their strength or weakness in lines 
indulged or neglected. Pathways of indescribable intri- 
cacy, an organic network of .nervous connections, serve 
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as a hint to the varying phases of impulse and motive 
that sway the preferences of the adult man, and picture 
the possibilities of the life of association and interest in 
which all his activities find their play. 

It is not in place to dwell here upon the possibilities of 
memory that such a conception opens up. Whether it be 
true or not that no experience of our lives is ever lost as an 
individual memory, it is certainly true that it is never lost as 
an element of our present. Physiological integration is pos- 
sible only by reason of minute increments in experience; and 
each such mcrement, if sufiicient to work a change at all, 
takes its place as a stone in the wonderful structure which 
we call the nervous system. To question whether a mental 
fact may be remembered again is to question whether its 
effect in consciousness at first gave it the right to a place in 
the mental synthesis in which reproduction consists. 

The analogy here between physical function considered as 
a reinstatement of a nervous state and mental function also 
considered as a reinstatement, is so close that it is often con- 
sidered a conclusive proof of the identity of the two. Yet 
the irreducible character of the apperceptive process, as 
already insisted upon, meets us both m the first experience 
and in its reproduction. The dependence of mind upon 
physical retention is entirely consistent with its independence 
m presentation and representation, and the former fact sat- 
isfies the demands of the analogy as far as it is legitimate. 
The individual movements of my pen do not involve my 
Mtention sufficiently to become fixed as memories ; and so it 
is impossible for me to remember all the movements of a 
hundred pages of manuscript. But every movement has 
been a nervous experience, has been integrated in the ner- 
vous system as a whole, and my handwriting in the future 
will be different for every letter I have written. This is 
.simply to say that physicEd elements suffice for retention, 
.but not for finished memory. 

Principle of Speoiflo Oonneotlon and ConsciousneBS. 
Another general principle of the mental life comes to 
mind when we seek to interpret specific nervous con- 
nections, i.e., the principle of association. It is undoubt- 
edly true that mental association is possible only when 
the specific brain-centres which the associated elements 
jnvolve maintain organic connections with one another. 
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This is so true that if certain brain-areas be remoyed, 
certain well-defined classes of memories disappear: 
and the other centres which remain do not perform their 
function together^ if their connection depends upon the 
presence of the lost areas. The best example of this is 
f onnd in the difierent forms of aphasia. The full '' speech- 
faculty/* so-calledy depends upon the maintenance of the 
proper dynamic connections among several different 
brain-areas. A minor application of the same principle 
leads us to what we may call the ^^ specialization of men- 
tal function " — carried to a mechanical extreme in the 
old "faculty-theory."* 

Principle of Siimmation of Stimuli and ConsoiousneBB. 
The summation of stimuli not only avails to bring a 
reaction over the threshold of sensibility, but it applies 
within the sensible world in differences of sensational 
and emotional irUensUies. The general law of increasing 
intensity in relation to increased stimidation is already 
familiar. Weber's law is simply a principle of the 
summation of conscious intensities. That there is such 
a summation is seen in the plain fact that one light is 
brighter to us than two; that the loss of a hundred 
dollars gives us more anxiety than the loss of fifty; 
and that the effort of memorizing a dozen words is 
greater than that of memorizing six. This application 
of the principle, however, is confined to facts of positive 
sensibility. That we are not able to argue a conscious 
result from the summation of unconscious elements we 
have already had occasion to show." 

Inhibition and Consciousness.* The clearest and 
most important kind of inhibition in consciousness is 

iWundt wains ns. however, against too close analogy l)etween 
brain-connections and formal association of ideas. 

* Bens€9 and Intellect, chap. iv. g 2 and cbap. vn. § 4. 

* See a clever article by Binet, LHnhibiUon dam lea phenonUnes de 
Mneeienee, Bevue PfiUoaophique, Aug. 1890. 
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voluntary. We find it possible to exert a direct force of 
will to prevent or cat off a nervous reaction or train of 
thoughts. This has already had mention above. 

Other less evident applications of the principle may 
be made within the sphere of sensibility. As a principle 
of belief it has already been mentioned under the so- 
called Law of Oontradictary Eepresentation: ^ its bearing 
in this connection^ however, is not upon belief, but upon 
actual conflict and repression among images. The ques- 
tion is : Are there cases of antagonism among states of 
consciousness analogous to the positive and negative 
aspects of nervous tension and discharge ? 

Very little reflection is needed to show us that our 
conscious life is a complex of such conflicts, repressions, 
and reinforcements among images almost as elaborate as 
the system of tensions we have found in the nervous 
system. This aspect of our mental life has been empha- 
sized by the Herbartian psychologists, and their service, 
when freed from physical terminology and mathematical 
expression, is a real one. It is only necessary to com- 
pare our ordinary waking life, its reasonableness, conti- 
nuity, and soberness, with some of our dream-states with 
their incoherence, extravagance, and feeble semblance 
of reason, to see what we owe to inhibition considered 
as a balance of mental tensions. The representation of 
a winged horse or a scaly mermaid is just as possible 
when we are awake as when we are asleep : why isn't 
it just as likely to arise in consciousness and remain ? 
Simply because other images of horses and maids inhibit 
the wings and the scales with all the force of repeated 
experience and sensible confirmation. In the conscious- 
ness of the young child, the wings and scales once sug- 
gested do arise and remain: its waking states are as 
novel as its dreams. But as experience grows, mental 

> Sentei and InUUeei, chap. zin. § 6. 
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products become as firmly held or as firmly banished as 
their nerroas correlatiyes, and the growth on both sides 
is a growth in inhibition. 

It is only when we examine certain classes of states 
a little off the normal that the force of the principle is 
fully seen. In cases of ** fixed ideas " or monomanias, 
a single presentation acquires an inhibitiye force over 
the entire content of consciousness. No other subject 
of thought has any chance of a hearing: it is imme- 
diately choked off by the more yiolent than constitu- 
tional rulings of the ''speaker of the house/* Again, 
in cases of hallucination and illusion the normal reports 
of the senses are inhibited in whole or part by the false 
image which fits itself into the vacant place. Particu- 
larly in hypnotic hallucination are the phenomena pre- 
sented in remarkable purity. The suggestion of a posi- 
tive object in the room is immediately followed by the 
sight or hearing of such an object by the patient ; the 
suggestion, which is entirely imaginary, hiding the real 
objects of the room. The images of the latter are thus 
inhibited. Even a negative suggestion, as it is called — 
the suggestion simply of the absence of such or such 
an object — ^is at once realized. A further important 
point is well established, namely, that the inhibition of 
an image takes place only at the points at which it is 
really inconsistent with the suggested image ; in other 
points the two images coalesce. For example, cases are 
recorded in which if the patient was told what he saw 
was the picture of a hat, when in reality it was the photo- 
graph of a man, he saw a man wearing a hat ; but if 
some other animal was suggested, the man was not seen 
at all. Similar coalescence of images occurs in dreams/ 

To bring these latter cases under the head of real 
inhibition a further point of evidence is wanting : that 

* See Appendix B. 
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the normal image is really present at all ; that the ner- 
Yons inhibition has not been so complete as to cut off 
altogether the physical process corresponding to the 
normal image. This point is fully supplied by recent 
observations. The fact mentioned already that the sug- 
gested image may coalesce with the image of the reality 
seems to show that the normal image is really present 
before the suggestion. Further, it is proved that the 
patient must recognize the image which he is not to see 
before he does not see it, or before it is hidden by 
the suggested image. This is evidence that there is 
real conflict in representation and a repression of one 
mental state by another.' 

A great source of snch involuntary and subconscious 
inhibition is expectant attention or eager desire. What may 
be called the ** scientist's illusion/' his tendency to find in 
his specimens the facts he looks for and desires, often arises 
from the inhibition of the true images presented, by the 
vivid representation of the marks his theory leads him to 
expect. Strong emotions also give an inhibitory force to the 
ideas which arouse them or toward which they are directed. 

§ 5. Thb Nervous System and the UiaTY op 

COKSGIOUSNESS. 

The functional unity of the nervous system has already 
received sufficient emphasis. The conception advocated 
in the preceding pages is a dynamic conception. The 
parts of the system have meaning only as they are re- 
lated to each other in a system whose activity as a 
whole gives value to the activity of the parts in the gen- 
eral life-process. The last analogy, therefore, that con- 
cerns us is a gathering up of all the partial analogies with 
which we have been hitherto concerned. We have not 
many nervous systems, but one ; the laws of its growth 

> Cf. Binet, loe. cU,, p. 189 f.. for interesting details ; also for other 
cases of inhibition of images by optical experimentation. 
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are not many, but one ; its function is one, its teleolog- 
ical end is one. 

So consciousness has not many forms, passive, re- 
active, sensory, motor, yoluntary, inhibitiye. These are 
all partial aspects of a single unitary presence. There 
is no sensory phenomenon but has its dynamic or reac- 
tive side. There is no motor phenomenon in conscious- 
ness, but it springs from antecedents of sensibility. 
There is no voluntary phenomenon, but it rests on 
both. ConsciousnesSi therefore, is one as the nervous 
process is one. 

§ 6. ObGAKIO ThBOBY of the UiriTT OF COKSOIOUSKBSS.' 

Maudsley sums up' this theory in three great points, 
which may be stated logically tiius : First, the brain, 
as the organ of consciousness or thought, is capable 
of dual activity, this duality making it impossible for 
us to look for any unity in consciousness as far as the 
thought-processes alone are concerned ; second, the real 
unity of self is to be found in the affective or emotional 
life, which, third, finds its basal principle of unity in the 
organic unity of the body, i.e., in the nervous system. 
These points are closely interwoven, and present an ac- 
count of the mental life to which spiritualists generally 
take broad exception. It is our purpose to indicate 
some considerations from a psychological standpoint 
which tend to show that Maudsley's physiological data 
do not suffice for the interpretation he gives them, leav- 
ing out of account altogether the evidence to be drawn 
later from volition as a fact of conscious unity. 

The facts bearing upon the dual nature of the hemi- 

' This section has been published substantially in Mind, vol. xrv. p. 
545, under the title Dr. MaueUley an the Double Brain, 

« In Mind, vol. znr. p. 161, art. The DauHe Brain. For hia 
detailed position, see his Phy$k>U>gy of Mind. 
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spheres and the fnnotional interpretation of them in 
regard to moyement which Mandsley gives, are con- 
ceded from the outset It seems to be established that, 
besides the common functional activitj of the hemi- 
sphereSy that area over which they both have dominion, 
there is a residuum to each alone, a large body of motor 
functions peculiar to each respectively ; and that either 
may dictate the performance of their common function, 
together with that which is peculiar to itself. It is 
when we pass on to consider *' how the hemispheres act 
toward one another in thinking,'* that is, how they are 
related to each other as respects the apperceptive con- 
sciousness and its unity, that the question of psycho- 
logical interest arises. 

I. Absence of Unity in tlie Motor Ck>naoiou8ne88. First 
Argument : from the separate activity of the hemispheres. 
In answering this question, Maudsley first cites the 
case in which we attempt to perform movements in- 
volving the separate activity of the hemispheres, as the 
performance of different movements with the two hands. 
He says : ** If a person who is performing one kind of 
act with one hand and another kind of act with the 
other hand will endeavor to think of both acts at tlie 
same moment, he will discover that he cannot do so ; 
although he can execute the different movements simul- 
taneouslj^ he cannot think them simultaneously ; he 
must pass in thought from one to the other, a rapid 
alternation of consciousness takes place. This alterna- 
tion, though rapid, is by no means simultaneous ; it is 
distinctly successive, since there is an appreciable pause 
in the performance of it" After excluding other alter- 
natives, such as the coexistence of different conscious- 
nesses, he concludes that " there remains the supposition 
of an alternating action of the hemispheres corresponding 
to the alternating consciousness." This alternation, he 
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goes on to show, gradaally yields, on the part of the 
hemispheres, through repetition and education, to their 
union in simultaneous actiyitj as a single organ, but 
consciousness preserves its method of ** extremely rapid 
alternations." The conclusion, therefore, as respects 
intellectual unity, is that we find no basis for it in the 
functional activity of the hemispheres. 

Anatoer. This conclusion may be true, but the analy- 
sis it involves of the psychological unity of the states 
involved is so meagre and false that we cannot take it 
alone with us in our search for the true principle of 
unity. By consciousness in this connection Dr. Maudsley 
seems to mean attention. It is true that I cannot attend 
to the two movements at once, that my attention alter- 
nates usually even when the movements are simul- 
taneous ; but it is not true that I may not be conscious 
of the two movements at once. Bepetition tends to 
make them elements of a single state of consciousness, 
just as repetition tends to make the hemispheres a single 
unit organ. A simultaneous consciousness is not a " dis- 
tracted or dual consciousness,*' but an integrated con- 
sciousness, a new state whose elements are drawn from 
previous states. Attention is a state of monoideism, but 
consciousness is not 

Now this integration of states is possible only on the 
basis of a fundamental intellectual unity as necessary to 
the mental life as organic unity is to the members of 
the body in their variety of physical functions. If I 
move my right thumb to the left, is the movement my 
only consciousness? Am I not conscious that it is my 
thumb, my movement? Are there not unnumbered 
organic, detached, stray peripheral sensations bound up 
with the act or with its very thought ? And when I shift 
my attention and move my left thumb to the right, is 
there a pause in my consciousness of aJl these things ? 
Not at all ; I am just as conscious of my thumbs, of my 
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organio affections, of myself, between the moyements or 
during them. A simple change in my motor experience 
can in no sense be said to create a pause or break in my 
consciousness. Each hemisphere, instead of contribut- 
ing a separate consciousness, contributes an element of 
content to my single consciousness — a motor element. 
And further, attention itself as a principle of active unity 
is dependent upon the complexity of the mental life. The 
selecting, relating, unifying, disposing function of atten- 
tion has been so emphasized in recent discussion that it 
is needless to dwell upon it. 

We have thus briefly touched upon three elomenU of 
mental unity which analysis seems to give and which demand 
explanation whatever hypothesis we aaopt. First, a subjec- 
tive reference of all modifications, both sensor and motor ; 
second, the subordination of incidents in consciousnesis, past 
and present, to the permanence of consciousness itself, which 
remains as the background of their flow ; third, the grasping 
and disposing energy of attention, which is always ons. The 
class of movements hitherto spoken of, i.e., those which are 
controlled by the hemispheres individually, with no coopera- 
tion, bear only upon the incidents and not upon the higher 
aspects of mental unity. 

If the case rested simply with this class of movements, 
Mandslev mi^ht strengthen himself by extending the diffen* 
ence of function not to the two hemispheres only, but to each 
of the motor areas within each hemisphere. The motor 
speech-centre, for example, is distinct from the centre for the 
movement of the lower limbs. We can perform the two func- 
tions — speaking and walking — simultaneously, but cannot 
attend to them simultaneously until a close association is 
brought about by education. Therefore, it might be argued, 
motor consciousness is a matter of successive states and lacks 
unity. From this point of view we have not two brains 
(centres), but, perhaps, a dozen. But the unity of the men- 
tal life, for which the motor consciousness only serves as 
point of departure, remains quite untouched. 

Second Argument : from the conjoint activity of the 
hemispheres. Maudsley next proceeds to consider those 
movements in which the hemispheres cooperate ; they^ 
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''combine to dictate different movements of the two 
sides for a common end, just as the eyes combine the 
different visions of one object.". The question is this : 
'' From what higher source do the hemispheres obtain 
their governing principle of unity ? How is it that when 
dictating different movements they yet have an under- 
standing to work together to a common end ?" And the 
answer is again that the unity of the motor conscious- 
ness is an educated unity, and that, like two acrobats, they 
learn to perform together " by much travail and pain." 

Answer. This is true, and its importance can hardly 
be estimated ; but it again must be criticised on the 
ground of what it leaves out. We are forced at once to 
inquire : Whose is the '' end or aim in view," the " con- 
ception or foresight of the act, its ideal accomplish- 
ment " ? Certainly not the conception of the hemispheres 
themselves, though the figure of the acrobats would 
lead us to think so ; for how could such a conception be 
acquired by the hemispheres before the action had been 
actually performed ? And if thus acquired, how could 
it be intercommunicated without a central bureau of 
consciousness where the progress of the coordination of 
Qiovement might be apprehended and recorded ? The 
conception which precedes all effort at motor execution 
is a fact of unity, higher mental unity, an ideal unity of 
the motor consciousness to which the complex activity of 
the motor apparatus is to be reduced by long and weari- 
some effort Here, again, is the outgoing of the attention 
in its relating and efficient activity, grasping the whole 
while itself is one, relating the many in an ideal which 
is one, and reducing the many to the unity of the fore- 
going ideal plan. Here, as in the former case, we find 
no fault with the account of what takes place in and 
for the motor consciousness ; but we cannot see how 
this consciousness can be considered for itself alone in 
independence of the higher thought-consciousness in 
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which Alone the idea of motor cooperation germinates 
and bears fruit And oar conclusion is that mental 
unity is something independent of coordinated move- 
ments. 

The other figure which Dr. Maudsley uses in this 
connection makes the case still plainer. He says the 
hemispheres are related to each other, in such coordi- 
nated movements, as the eyes are in binocular vision, 
their early binary images being reduced by experience to 
a unitary perception. But the eyes do not accomplish 
this themselves. The ideal plan of vision precedes all 
reduction. Let us suppose the eyes to be the seat of 
consciousness. Now, either each eye has its conscious- 
ness, or there is a single consciousness for both eyes. If 
each has its own consciousness, neither eye could be 
conscious of its disagreement with the other and their 
results could never be reduced to unity except by acci- 
dent. If there is one consciousness for both eyes, it is 
in virtue of this unit consciousness that a unit perception 
is attained and not from anything in the eyes them- 
selves ; that is, it is only through the interpretation of a 
unit consciousness, which renders both images as such 
possible, that they can be reduced to the form of vision 
which is their ideal conception. 

The mental unity to be explained is something more 
profound than the simple consideration of the motor 
consciousness would lead us to expect; it remains to 
see whether the organic solution offered by Maudsley is 
adequate. 

IL Mental Unity entirely AfEbotive and (III) explained 
by Nervous Unity. The two great questions here in- 
volved are these : Is the " unity of the intellectual life 
based upon the unity of feeling," and ** this again upon 
the unity of the organic life" ? These questions are so 
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comprehensive and far-reaching that only a few general 
considerations can be advanced in this connection. 

Anatoer. 1. The same line of argument by which Dr. 
Mandsley and others' prove the absence of unity in the 
motor consciousness applies with undiminished force to 
the affective consciousness. Can we attend to two sim- 
ple sensations in two peripheral organs at once, say a 
taste and the pain of a wound in the hand ? Not at alL 
The case is ^ust the same as when we try to perform two 
movements on different sides at once. There is the 
same alternation of attention until the sensations become 
united in a single attention-complex. The isolation of 
single affective states in our adult life is open to the 
same charge of psychological atomism as has been found 
attaching to the similar isolation of motor states. 
Indeed, simple feelings of movement are themselves 
affective states, being simply intensive, and the argu- 
ment from them applies to all states of the class. The 
feeling of effort which is bound up with movements is 
quite distinct in its nature, and seems, as has been said, 
to indicate a higher plane of intellectual unity, which 
the theory in question leaves quite out of account. 

2. We may well notice that neither the manifoldness 
nor the unity of feeling could be apprehended as such 
in the absence of a circumscribing consciousness which, 
through its own unity, takes it to be what it is. Sup- 
pose we admit that at the beginnings of life the inner 
state is simply an undifferentiated continuity of sensa- 
tion ; what is it thai feds or knows the subsequent differ- 
entiation of parts of this continuity ? It cannot be the 
unity of the continuity itself, for that is now destroyed ; 
it cannot be the differentiated sensations themselves, for 
they are many. It can only be a unitary subjectivity 

>Horwics. 
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additional to the tinity of the sensory content, Le., the 
form of synthetic activity which reduces the many to 
one in each and all of the stages of mental growth. 
The relations of ideas as units must be taken up into 
the unit idea of relation — to express what modem 
psychology means by apperception. 

3: It is difficult to see how the higher intellectual 
unity, of which we have spoken, can find its basal prin- 
ciple in the organic uni^ of the body. Admitting, 
with Maudsley, that mind is a matter of organization, 
the progressive organization of residua, we never are 
able to go outside the unity of consciousness to find 
mental residua. Indeed, there can be no such thing as 
a residuum, except as it is the same in nature as that 
of which it is a residuum : and admitting further that 
the body is also an organization and an organization 
which proceeds in the most intimate and progressive 
parallelism with that of mind, we are yet unable to 
make mental organization a function of physical organi- 
zation until these propositions are established : (a) That 
the law of the organic growth of mind finds its proxi- 
mate ground in the growth of body ; that is, that the 
methods of nervous integration run also into mental 
integration. Now, as a fact, the great principle of 
mental organization, selective synthesis, finds no ap- 
parent counterpart in physics ; its higher products find 
no objective realization in the syntheses of physical 
organization. It seems, as Lotze says, to be unique. 
(b) That there is a correlation of mental and physical 
force, a principle everywhere assumed by Maudsley and 
others, but nowhere proved, (c) That mind in its pro- 
gressive organization does not exhibit autonomic energies 
of its own, constructs no ideals of its own ; and further, 
that the two aspects of unity, physical and mental, are 
not themselves members of an underlying principle to 
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which they are boih seoondarj and which may be 
mind/ 

The conclusion thus reached may be farther strengthened 
by an appeal to the psycholo^ of volition.' Although, for 
clearness of argument and criticism, this consideration has 
so far been omitted, we shall find the crucial evidence of 
mental unity in the unity of volition. When the organic 
theory of unitv has successfully fulfilled the requirements 
alreaav exactea of it, it will be time to demand that it give 
something like adequate recognition to the outstanding facts 
of the volitional life. Prof. JSain, at any rate, goes with us 
in locating the unity of consciousness in the active or "ex- 
ecutive** function.' 

Becent endeavors to reduce the unity of consciousness 
are based on pathological cases in which consciousness is split 
up into two or three, or subsidiary consciousnesses are found 
corresponding to partial expressions of the unity of the or- 
ganism.* But these cases are not conclusive as long as the 
/miction of consciousness is not accounted for. Each split- 
off consciousness does something which nothing else in the 
world can do. Let us manipulate consciousness as much as 
possible by manipulating the nervous system, yet as long as 
each piece of consciousness acts as only consciousness can 
act, with a unity of its own, we have a thing sui generis : 
for action, function, is the only test of a thing. 


§ 7. Hebedity akd COKSCIOUSmBSS. 

The obscurity which envelops the biological problem 
of heredity grows deeper still when we seek to bring the 
phenomena of mental heredity under any general state- 
ment We may say that there is such a thing as mental 
heredity ; that is, we may expand the conception of con- 
scious integration or mental growth beyond the range of 

' On this dlBCussion see the acute observations of Dumont, loe. eU,, 
chaps. V. and vi. 

•Chap. XVI, below. 

* Smoiione and Will, Appendix A. 

«Maud8ley. Ribot (Diteasei qf P^nanaUiif), Binet (arts, in Revue 
PkOatophigue) I the most remarkable facts are recorded by Janet, 
Automatieme peyehologique. 
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individaal experience into race experience. Bnt in bo 
doing we must bear in mind that mental growth depends 
npon physiological retention. Conseqnentlji psycho- 
logical heredity, strictly considered, would not include 
the inheritance of mental images or mental products of 
any kind : we have found such a storing-up capacity in 
the mind to be mythological But mental inheritance 
would consist in a tendency to stronger and better 
developed mental functuytL As far as our knowledge 
goes, it is this aspect of mental heredity which actual 
observation confirms. Parent and child have in com- 
mon strong or weak logical ability, keen or blunt sensi- 
bility, strength or irresoluteness of will ; but we find no 
reference of their logical ability, or of their peculiar 
emotional or volitional disposition to any particular 
class of objects. 

Yet we find in animals remarkable cases of such 
particular forms of inheritance. The whole class of 
animal instincts have such particular reference. How 
can we explain the chick's congenital fear of the hawk, 
except by supposing the inheritance of a particular re- 
action stimulated by the presence of the hawk? In 
such cases, however, an organic explanation suffices. 
Here the inheritance, besides involving the broader and 
more massive features of the parent's nervous constitu- 
tion, extends as well to particular habitual reactions; 
and these latter are so consolidated even before expe- 
rience that they respond to their appropriate stimuli 
Because the child's limbs show an alternating reaction 
when the soles of the feet are stimulated, we would not 
say that the child inherited mental images of the mus- 
cular movements involved in walking. 

Further, the limit which our present knowledge im- 
poses upon the principle of nervous heredity applies 
also to mental heredity : such inheritance is limited to 
cases of immediate descent. Only where possible gen- 
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eration demonstrates nenrous heredity have we any 
ground stronger than analogy for postulating mental 
continaity of development. The question of mental 
eyolution is a vital one in present philosophical dis- 
cussion: and in this generation important contribu- 
tions to its solution are being made. This reference to 
it, howeyer, is sufficient to indicate the point at which 
it would haye its psychological importance, and beyond 
such an indication empirical psychology has no right 
to go. 

On the nervous system tu organ of amsdausness, consult : refer- 
ences in Senses and InteUeet^ pp. 34, 68, and 114 ; Bastian, Brain 
as an Organ of Mind ; James, Principles of Psychology^ yol. i. 
chape. ll-m ; Bain, Mind and Body ; Maudsley, Body and Mind 
and Body and WiU; Herzen, loc. dt,; Ribot, Diseases <^ Person- 
ality; Lewes, Problems of lAfe and Mind, 8d series, i and u ; Hor- 
wics, Psychologische Analysen, Theil I. 2d Absch., and Theil II. 1st 
half, bk. I ; Bonillier, La vrai Conscience, chape u-iy and (unity 
of) yn ; Brentano, Psychologies I. bk. n. chap, iv; Paulhan, Vac- 
tiviU cir^brale et les iUments de V Esprit, pt. n. bk. ii (inhibition) ; 
Oalderwood, Mind and Brain, chaps, yiii-ix ; Wundt, Menschen 
und Thierseele, 5-9te Vorl.; Ferrier, Functions of the Brain^ 2d ed., 
chap, xn ; H5ffding, Outlines of Psychology, ii ; Romanes, MerUal 
SwU, in Animals, chaps, i-vu ; Sergi, Pn/ch, physiologique, liy. n. 
chaps, l-m, and liv. m. chap, i ; Mttnsterberg, BeitrOge sur ewperi- 
mentden Psychologie, i, Sinleitung; Fechner, Elemente der Psy- 
chqphysik, 2d ed., pp. 877 ff.; Ladd, Elements, part ii. chaps. i~m 
and ix-x, and part in. chap, m ; Spencer, Princ, of Psychology, i. 
part I. chaps, i-yi, and part y. chap, ym ; Bain, Emotions and WiU, 
pp. 539 ft, and Appendix A ; Lotze, Metaphysie, bk. m. chap, y 
(inhibition) ; Symposium in Brain, xi. pp. 861 f . 

Further Problems for Study : 

The neryous accompaniments of the attention ; 

Inhibition in psychology ; 

Mental heredity ; 

Mental eyolution in animals and man. 


OHAPTEB m 
NATURE AND DIVISIONS OP SENSIBILITY. 

§ 1. Nature op Sensibility. 

Definition* The transition now made from the ner- 
Yous basis of mind to the phenomena of consciousness 
leads to topics more properly psychological. The term 
sensibility has been used heretofore as almost synony- 
mous with consciousness ; at least the assumption has 
been made that when consciousness is once reached, 
sensibility or feeling is its primary and most general 
characteristic. 

Empirical observation justifies this assumption. Our 
final interpretation of all mental facts in common life is 
in terms of personal feeling. How do I know that I am 
willing a given act of conduct ? Because I fed the act 
of will. My immediate ground of confidence is a quali- 
tative state of being a£Eected, which I have learned to 
distinguish in my experience under the name will. How 
again do I reach the assurance that I am thinking and 
not willing ? By a similar awareness of feeling. I am 
affected in the way which I call thought The original 
awareness of consciousness, therefore, is an affective state, 
and as consciousness is the form of all subjectivity, so 
sensibility, feeling, is its first content. 

If this be true, we would expect to find feeling every- 
where in the mental life. It would be a more or less 
prominent accompaniment of all possible states of con- 
sciousness. This view, though generally admitted by 
psychologists, is only partially accounted for on many 
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of the theories of sensibility; it inll become clearer 
after the examination and description of the various 
classes of feelings. 

Looked at from this aspect of nniversality which sen- 
sibility presents^ from its logical primacy among con- 
scious states, and from its peculiar subjectivity in oppo- 
sition to the objective reference of intellect and will, we 
may arrive at a general definition of feeling : feding is 
the subjective Me of any modification whatever of consdouS" 
neaSy or it is the eimj^ awareness of the unr^lecting con- 
sciousness. 

The force of the position here taken will oe more evident 
after the general discussion of emotion, especially since two 
great theories of the emotions — ^the physiolo^cal and the 
Herbartian — agree in denying to the emotions ultimate qualita- 
tive distinctions. Here as elsewhere our final position must 
rest upon the facts of consciousness. 

A description of pure sensibility has already been attempt- 
ed above in speaking of passive consciousness/ and it is un- 
necessary to repeat it here. The fact of feeling is so clear in 
our common experience that no more exact definition would 
be needed if it were possible. What. we mean by my con- 
sciousness in opposition to your consciousness sums up feel- 
ings. You can know what I know and vou can will what I 
will, but you cannot by any possibility feel what I feel : this is 
subjectivity, this peculiar and unapproachable isolation of one 
consciousness from another. 

Most (General Mark of Sensibility. A distinction has 
already been drawn between common or general sensibil- 
ity, and the more particular kinds of affective modification 
which we call sensaiions. The latter belong, speaking 
generally, to the more differentiated portions of the 
nervous system provided with special end-organs. Of 
these we may also say that they have their seat in par- 
ticular brain-areas, though it is likely that this will not 
prove to be a permanent mark of distinction when our 

> Chap. II. g 8. 
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knowledge of the brain-functions has become more com- 
plete. 

In common feding^^ therefore, are included all modifi- 
cations of sensibility which do not come under any of the 
classes of special sensation. Stated thus negatively, the 
way is open for the differentiation of this great fund of 
sensibility into as many particular divisions as psycho- 
logical analysis may be able to discover. 

When such anidysis has been pushed to its extreme 
and qualitative differences in sensibility have been 
pointed out as far as may be, the point of interest then 
remaining has reference to the most general mark of 
sensibility itself, the common element beneath all its 
concrete forma What is it that brings the special as 
well as the organic sensations, the vaguest feelings of 
physical unrest as well as the acutest pang of an exposed 
nerve, all under the common name feeling ? Such a com- 
mon mark cannot be found in the simple fact of con- 
sciousness, for other mental states, intellectual and voli- 
tional, are also conscious. Yet it must be something 
that attaches primarily to consciousness, since sensibil- 
ity as a form of subjective modification presents closest 
;analogies with the nervous basis of consciousness. With- 
<out anticipating a later justification of this decision, it 
is plaiQ that this most general characteristic of sensibil- 
ity is pleasure and pain. 

Pleasure and pain, therefore, may be set apart, at 
least for convenience of exposition, from the particular 
mental phenomena which they accompany. If pleasure 
;and pain be truly designated as the most general char- 
acteristic of sensibility, then no mental state whatever 
would be entirely neutral as respects pleasure or pain. 
Yet in the great complexity of the developed mental 
life, where cross-currents of feeling interfere with one 

1 Germao, O&meingrfUhl, 
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another and neutralize the effects of one another, it is 
quite possible that pleasure and pain may not enter as 
an outstanding feature of consciousness : indeed such a 
real neutrality as regards pleasure and pain may be at- 
tained in the bosom of sensibility, that while feeling 
remains, its tone is without positive conscious coloring. 
This possibility, however, must wait upon the further 
consideration of pleasure and pain. 

It is, therefore, safe to speak of the feeliDgs as phenomena 
of pleasure and pain. If there be exceptional cases, it is be- 
cause such states are rich in tone, not because all tone is 
absent. This is an easy criterion and the one generally recog- 
nized by psychologists, the question of neutrality being main* 
ly of theoretical interest.' 

As concrete facts, however, pleasure and pain are 
always elements added to some conscious content. It is 
in this aspect that they are described as ton«, the states 
of which they are the tone being more or less exactly dis- 
coverable. According as they are thus realized as one 
element in a complex, they give the name comj^lej^ sensi- 
bility to the complex; in contrast to simple sensibility, 
which is pleasure or pain abstracted from all such 
complexity.* 

- 1 See Chap. XL g 4. 

* Some writen find a something called "feeling" apart both from 
qualitative Bensatlons and from pleasure and pain; Ladd, U>e.eiL,p. 514 ; 
KahlowBkl, loe. dL, p. 181. I am unable to find any such pure unquali- 
tative feeling, either in sensation or emotion. Wundt*8 later position 
seems more true, namely, that sensation and sensuous feeling are one 
and the same thing. 
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§ 2. Divisions of Sensibilitt. 
In yiew of the foregoing, states of sensibility may be 
thrown into the following table : 
Sensibility : 

I. Lower, or Sensuous, Sensibility. 
cu Complex : sensuous feelings. 

1. Common sensuous feeling. 

2. Special sensuous feelings : sensations. 
6. Simple : sensuous tone. 

n. Higher, or Ideal, Sensibility. 
cu Complex : ideal feelings. 

1. Common ideal feeling. 

2. Special ideal feelings : emotions 
6. Simple : ideal tone. 

Accordingly we turn at once to sensuous feeling. The 
term feeling as now used signifies any affective state whatever, 
the general sign or mark of feeling being its tone of pleasure 
or pain. This usage, which has its justification here, is seen 
to be the same as that tacitly adopted in the former volume 
throughout. 

On the nature and daseificatian qf feelings, consult : Mercier, 
Nervaue System and Mind, pp. 280 f., and Mind, ix. 325, 609, 
and X. 1 ; Nahlowski, loc, cit,, pp. 41 f. ; Hamilton, Metaphysics, 
Lects. XLI and XLV ; Biunde, Empirischen Psychologies n. § 210 ; 
Herbart, Lehrbuch d. Psychologies % 98 ; Kant, Anthropohgie (ed. * 
Kirchmann), p. 138 ; Schneider, Thierische Wille, pp. 95 ff. ; the 
Psychologies, in lods ; Hodgson, Theory of Practice, bk. i. chap. ii. 
part I ; Horwicz, Psychologische Analysen, Theil II. 2d half, bk. i, 
and pp. 621-24; Drbal, Psychologic, §§ 106-110; Sergi, Psych. 
Phytdologique, liv. iv. chaps, i, ii ; Paffe, Considirations sur la 
Sensibility; Dumont, ThSorie de la Sensibiliti, part i and part ii. 
chap. 1 ; Sully, Outlines, chap, xi ; Ladd, Elements, part ii. chap, ix ; 
Spencer, Psychology, part iv. chap, viii ; Bain, Emotions and Will, 
pt. I. chap, in, and Appendix B ; Brown, Philos. cf Human Mind, 
Lect. 62. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 
SENSATION AND COMMON FEEUNO. 

§ 1. Sensations as Fobmb of Sensibility. 

The dual character of sensation as presentatiye and 
affectiye has been emphasized in a former chapter. The 
presentatiye side was held up for prominent reyiew in 
the discussion of the intellect, since deyeloped knowl- 
edge has its point of departure in sense-knowledge. 
Yet eyen there, occasion was taken to point out the more 
striking affectiye quality of sensations considered as the 
first things of mind. Subsequent reflection disclosed 
the fact also that the results of analysis are one with 
the results of simple obseryation; the so-called pre- 
sentatiye elements were seen to be due to reactions of 
the apperceptiye principle on hypothetical affectiye ele. 
ments.' This means that if we were able to abstract all 
traces of apperception, as a process of relation, from con- 
sciousness, the data left would be entirely affectiye, and 
the distinctions among phenomena — if any remained — 
would be due to the primary properties of feeling. In 
other words, to be perfectly clear, there seems to be no 
original knowledge antecedent to the knowledge which 
is constituted by the reaction of consciousness as apper- 
ception. 

' This statement aotlcipates the analysis of the idea of force : the 
earlier analysis of space and time, the other "presentative elements," 
Justifying the statement apart from force. 
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It has also been olaimed, in an earlier connection, 
that while these states of feeling called sensations are 
one in their peculiar nature as affective, thej are differ- 
ent from one another as respects quality. The theory 
of the *' Unity of Composition of Mind " ' has been 
found to be inadequately supported. Sensations, that is, 
have qualitative marks or distinctions inside the concep- 
tion of sensibility ; and while we are able to reduce the 
nervous functions which accompany them to a single 
conception, no such reduction of sensations seems forth- 
coming. 

A very brief review of the qualitative distinctions 
among sensations, accordingly, may be found sufficient 
here. Disregarding the presentative element, so called, 
the following classes of special sensations may be 
pointed out, the rule of choice being the presence of 
distinct end-organs : from the eye, sensations of light- 
intensity and of color; from the ear, sensations of 
sound-intensity, timbre, and height ; from the tongue, 
sensations of taste ; from the nostril, sensations of smell ; 
from the skin, sensations of contact and temperature ; 
from the muscles, sensations of movement. 

It may be well also to recall at this point the properties of 
sensation, quantity, quality, duration, and tone. With the 
first three conceptions we have already busied ourselves; the 
fourth will have abundant claim to recognition as we proceed. 

A further analogy in favor of the *' Unity of Composi- 
tion'' or "Mindstuff'* theory might be found in the con- 
ception of the nervous system advanced in the preceding 
pages. If the nervous system has resulted from the integra- 
tion of original nerve-elements of a single kind, is it not 
likely that consciousness in its complexity has had a corre- 
sponding development under a single principle of integration ? 
If this analogy applies at all, it applies to the development 
of consciousness after consciousness is given : that is, the 
unity of consciousness must be presupposed, as we have seen 
above. But after we enter consciousness, we find a principle 

1 BemeB and InieUeet, chap. vn. § 4 
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of apperception to which there is no analogy in physiological 
integration. Oonseqnently this argument would apply only 
to differentiation in the bosom of pure sensibility, being 
restricted both above and below. But the attempt to reduce 
sensations to a unit form of sensibility has been examined 
under the ''Theory of Unity of Composition.'* So every 
aspect of this analogy has had careful attention ; whether it 
still holds or not, in spite of this adverse treatment, is another 
question.' 

Belativity of Senae-qaalitieB :* Contrast While we do 
not find ground for the reduction of sense-qualities to a 
single mode of sensibility, yet we do find a series of 
phenomena which show that there is no fixed typical 
sensation of each quality ; but that all determinations 
of quality are to a degree relative distinctions among 
many " moments" in consciousness. These are the so- 
called phenomena of contrast. The general statement of 
fact is this : Any sensation (color, sound, taste) which 
occurs after or with other sensations (colors, etc.) is 
different from what it would have been if the other sen- 
sations had not been present, or if the other sensations 
had themselves been different : the variation, however, 
is within the same sense-quality. 

In the domain of the special senses, such effects of 
one sense-quality upon another may be subjected to 
experimental determination by psycho-physical methods. 
The phenomena of color-contrast are the richest and 
best understood class of facts. In general, color-con- 
trast means that when part of the retina is stimulated 
to react to a particular color, there is a tendency of other 
portions to react to the complementary color. For 
example, the so-called " Meyer's experiment " may be 
cited : put a scrap of gray paper on a colored (red) 

' Since the aection on the " Unity of Ck>mpoeitioQ " theory was 
written, Prof. James has published an acute criticism in substantial 
agreement with it : PrindiplM <if FtyeKology^ vol. i. chap. vi. 

* On the relativity of emotions, see Chap. X. g 1. 
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baokgroondy and spread over the whole a sheet of white 
tissue ;' the gray scrap will now tend to assume the color 
complementary to the background (green). Becent re- 
search has developed a number of interesting optical 
phenomena of this class. Stumpf * has recently discov- 
ered that the pitch of a note is modified by the occur- 
rence of another note of a di£ferent pitch, in such a way 
that the interval between them is lessened. Striking 
contrasts are also easily demonstrated in color, light, 
and tone intensitiea Contrasts of temperature are also 
easily brought about. Cold water feels colder if the 
hand is just from warm water. Differences in tempera- 
ture of the two hands lead to exaggerated differences 
of sensation when they are plunged together into two 
vessels of water of the same temperature. Contrast is 
called aimvUaneotiS or suooeaaive according as the rival 
sensational qualities occur together or in succession. 

Two theories of sensational contrast have been ad- 
vocated, one called the ^^psychological,*' according to 
which such contrasts are errors of judgment or synthe- 
sis, the actual sensations themselves having fixed and 
unaltered qualities. This has been held by Helmholtz,' 
and has been used to support the theory of '' unconscious 
judgment" The other, the ''physiological theory," 
holds that contrast-effects are due to complex conditions 
of stimulation. The different color-stimuli, for example, 
are not reported separately to consciousness ; but only 
their united effect is operative in the optical centre. 
Consequently, what we have is a case of summation or 
fusion of stimuli, not of comparison and judgment of 
sensational atoms. This latter theory is now com- 

1 The white sheet over the whole is necessary to obscure distinct 
lines of separation between the colors ' beneath : if such distinct 
boundary-lines are exposed, the contrast- phenomena disappear. 

* Tonptyehologie, n ; see Mind, xvi. p. 279. 

' Phynological OpUet, pp. 888 f. 
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pletely Tictorious, principally through the brilliant ex* 
perimental work of Bering/ 

SimnltaneouB contrasts are seldom free from the influence 
of successive. And successive contrasts are more striking 
and general. Both of these observations ai*e explained by 
the fact that successive nerve-stimulations are more readily 
distinguished from one another, and &;ive room for the influ- 
ence of fatigue from one sense-quality before the next is 
experienced. That a more unused function will tend to 
monopolize consciousness and extinguish a more used func- 
tion — this may be called the law of nervous fatigue as regards 
contrast. 

Conoluaion on Sense-qualities. It seems reasonably 
safe to conclude that there are well specialized nervous 
functions which correspond to the great differences of 
quality in sensations : this is shown by the fact that the 
differences are stable ; that the senses are largely inde- 
pendent of one another in their activity ; that each such 
function has normal minimum and maximum activities 
which give original degrees of intensity in conscious- 
ness. But within these limitations, both qualities and 
intensities are subject to the law of relativity as well by 
reason of nervous summation as of mental synthesis.' 

Belatlon of Sensationfl to Knowledge. Sensations, in 
the sense of purely affective '' moments*' in conscious- 
ness, seem to occupy, in view of all that has been said, 
an anomalous and, in the main, fictitious position. We 
have found that the simplest presentative aspects of 
sensation, space and time ' arise from the synthesis of 
apperception. Differences of intensity (quantity) and 
quality then remained. But we found also that differ- 

> PfiQgef^B Archie, XLt. p. If and 860f ; also ZLVii. Hef te 4 and 6. A 
brief exposition of the facts and theories is given by Delabarre in James's 
Prine, ^ Ptych,, ii. pp. 18 f. See also Stumpf, Timptifchologie, vol. ii. 

* See next paragraph. 

* Benin and IrUelleet, in loei$. 
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enoes in intensitj were relative (Weber's law)/ i.e., that 
intensities are not constant, but vary as they are distin- 
guished from lower or higher intensities. We now find 
that qualitative differences are also relative (law of con- 
trast), i.e., that a sense-quality varies as it is brought into 
juxtaposition with other sense-qualities. But as distin- 
guishing (differentiation*) is an apperceptive function, 
all distinctions whatever among sensations, in conscious^ 
neaSf are due to the synthesis of apperception. So much 
on the side of consciousness of differences among sen- 
sations : the reactive and voluntary conscumanesa. 

But there are, we find, differences of which we ar& 
not conscious. Sensations, we saw, may be analyzed 
(sound, sight, etc.). This we found to take place by the 
breaking up of a nervous process resulting from sum- 
mation.' Intensities, again, depend upon the relative 
strength of stimuli (Weber's law) ; this also was found to 
be due to the compounding of nervous excitations.* 
Further, sensations are subject to unconscious contrasts 
in quality, which is also explained by nervous summa- 
tion (Bering's experiments). Hence there are sensationa 
arising fi'om differences (summations, overlappings, sub- 
tractions, etc.) among nervous processes, sensations due 
peculiarly to such complex processes, and not to the 
union of the various sensations which the elements of 
these nervous processes would have severally produced. 
Such supposed sensations are not distinguished at all : 
pure pleasure and pain, if they could be realized after 
birth, would be such : i.e., passive consciousness. 

But the latter we never find— except hypothetically 
in the lowest forms of life. Wherever we actually find 
consciousness we find also reaction, and consequently 
synthesis. Feelings are always either feelings from or 

> 8en$e$ and IjUeUeei, in lock. * Ibid. , Chap. IV. g 2. 

• IMd. . Chap. IV. g 2. * Ibid., Chap. VU. g 6. 
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dve to (not of) external or internal relations, or feelings 
of internal relations (emotions). The former are either 
sensuous or ideal,, the latter always ideaL We may, 
therefore, conclude that there is a synthetic element in 
sensation itself, that thpught is implicit in the earliest 
reactions of consciousnesa And sensations considered 
as atoms, as the materials given in consciousness to be 
worked up, or to work themselyes up, do net exist : the 
sensation is itself the outcome of consciousness, which 
is a function, not an empty theatre or a blank tablet. 

Feeling and knowledge are, finally, only two sides of 
the original fundamental fact, consciousness, which is a 
dynamic creative thing in relation to its own content. It 
begins by creating blindly, impulsively, under the lead 
of cerebral processes : this is feeling. It ends by creat- 
ing with prevision, selection, thought: this is knowl- 
edge. 

To illustrate : an infant's first visual sensations, say 
of its father, are already felt to be different from the mus- 
cular feelings which preceded, these from earlier feel- 
ings, etc., back to the beginnings of consciousness itself, 
i.e., reaction, giving felt differentiation, space-relations, 
time, memory. He next sees a stranger, and has besides 
the father-sensations again, other elements due to differ- 
ences in the two men : these latter arise from relations 
in consciousness, but are not of them. The child does 
not know there are two men, it only/eeb a difference. 
Later the infant learns to distiQguish the men, and has 
a new feeling of difference or similarity, which could 
only come after the relation m consciousness is a con- 
scious act of relating, i.e., is knotdedge. 

The current theories of the relation of Bensation to 
thought may be thrown under the following heads : 

1. Affirms definite fixed atomic sensations, which are the 
material either of association (associationists, Hume) or of 
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rational constrnction (idealists, Kant, Oreen'). This is re- 
futed by the phenomena of contrast. 

2. Affirms that there are no sensational atoms, that 
contrast- phenomena are due to physiological summation, 
as is also thought (Maudsley, Bibot, Sergi, Munsterberg). 
This is refuted by facts of apperception. Physiolorical sum- 
mation would simply j^ive larger atoms in place of thought, 
not intelligent distinction, selection, and relating of elements. 

3. Denies atoms, makes contrast-phenomena due to sum- 
mation, which is accompanied by conscious thought with 
native categories of objectivity, space, etc. (HoflFding,* James). 
This account forfeits unity of treatment between thought 
and sensation — making thought a relating process depending 
upon sense-material, but finding in sensation a reaay-made 
cognition of relations which cannot be further analyzed. We 
may at once ask : If sensation gives knowledge, why does it 
not operate under the rubric of knowledge, i.e., synthesis ? 
This criticism can be avoided by grounding native cognition 
either in inherited nervous coordination (Spencer), or in 
formal apriorism (Kant) ; but the first alternative denies the 
synthesis of higher thought (2. above),' the latter carries us 
back to atomic sensations to furnish material for a priori 
forms (I. above). 

4. The theory of the text denies atoms, affirms nervous 
summation, as demonstrated by Bering, to account for con- 
trast and general relativity, asserts mental synthesis present 
in all sensation, but at first implicit, felt onlv ; this synthesis 
further becomes explicit in knowledge and gives new feel- 
ings called ideal, intellectual, etc.^ 

This is the only theory which the writer is able to 
reconcile vnth the facts adduced by the physiologists, 

>Al80, among the physiological psychologists, Helmholtz and 
Btuinpf. 

* OutUnei cf Psychology, pp. 118-17. HOffding's position is not 
dear. He denies the distinction between sensation and thought, 
making contrast-phenomena a matter of synthesis (p. 116). But he 
also finds nervous summation to be the ground of contrast (p. 114). 
These positions, in both of which I follow him, can be reconciled only 
by making the nervous summation at once the phyneal baeU qf an im- 
pUeit ihought^syntheni, 

* MQnsterberg, who accepts this altemative, brings the criticism of 
duality of explanation against Wundt. Beitrdge, Heft 1 ; EirUeitung, 
pp. 43^6. 

«I.e., Emotions, Chaps. VIII and IX. 
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and at the same time not do violence to the synthesis of 
thought Granted a dynamic interplay of energies in 
the brain ; its function at any time is a resultant of ten- 
sions adjusted relatively to one another (summation and 
inhibition). Granted, on the other hand, consciousness 
sedent in the brain ; its present function is the outcome 
of intensities, qualities, etc., relatively adjusted to one 
another in ii Now, if the nervous basis of thought is 
— ^as physiology assures us — an advance over that of sen- 
sation only in complexity of cerebral coordination, then 
we would expect that thought would be an advance over 
sensation only in degree of conscious coordination. The 
great assumption is made in making consciousness a 
new kind of coordination in the first place — ^in getting 
space, time, quality, etc. Why, when this is done, demand 
anew concession to account for the synthesis of thought ? 
The ultimate question is, therefore, between an apper- 
ceptive and an associative — a cause and an effect — 
theory of the form of consciousness in relation to its 
content' 

The function of synthesis or coordination in the 
simplest presentations of the external world is seen in 
the phenomena of psychic blindness mentioned above.' 
The brainless creature has his sensations, his data, 
localized and differentiated, but has lost their meaning, 
their connection with one another and with himself. 
The same in true is cases of word-deafness and word- 
blindness — instances of psychic blindness restricted to 
one class .of sensations. A patient is often able to see 
a written word and reproduce it, but is blind to its 
meaning ; or he hears the word and repeats it, but is 
deaf, in turn, to its meaning. He is obliged to learn its 
connotation and legitimate usage, as the child does in 

> See the adminblj clear way in which Mctnsterberg Joins this issue, 
loceU., Einleitung, especially pp. 84-40. 
* Chap. I. g 4. 
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the first place. Here many of the syntheses or rela- 
tionships which we designate by the word *' meaning " 
have been stripped from the sensations by brain-dis- 
ease or accident 

The various factors involyed in ordinary qualitatiye sen- 
sations may be shown in the following table—the process over 
b (as related to those over a and c) : 

Nervous Integration. 


Pure Feelinff 
(hypothetical). 



Passive Consc. Reactive Gonsc. Voluntary Consc. 


Feelinff arising Feelings cf Rela- 
from Relations, tions, Emotions. 


Knowledge. 


Distinctions of In- 
tensity, Quality, ^' 
Space, Time, Sen- « . 
sation, Percep- %^ 
tion. Memory, A 
Fancy. 


Active Imagi- 
nation, 
Thought, Ideal 
Construction. 


Eztenslty of IPeeling. In ennmerating the presentative 
properties of sensation, extensity or massiveness was 
distinguished.' It is the difference, for example, between 
the sensation of touch from one inch of the skin and from 
two, between the immersing of one hand and both in 
water, etc. This feeling of volume in sensation, which 
seems to attach to most sense-qualities, was quoted in 
that connection because it seems to present analogies 
with the spacial property. That it is found equally in 
connection with spacial and non-spacial senses,' how- 
ever, seems to be sufficient proof that it is not an imme- 
diate datum of space-knowledge, as some' would have 
it It is probable that distinctions of extensity are as 
fundamental as those of intensity, and that they are due 

1 /Snmm and InteUeei, Chap. YIII. § 6. 

• Btumpf finds original extensity in sound-tones. 

* Argued with great ability and force by Professor James, I^^ehologp, 
vol. n. chap. xx. 
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to the form of implicit synthesis which we have fonnd 
present in all sensation: further, it is probable that 
they represent one of the first reactions of conscious- 
ness upon a nervous arrangement which has been per- 
fected through former race development and inheri- 
tance. 

Ward' points out the fact that increase in intensity usu- 
ally carries increase iu extensity with it. A loud sound is a 
large, voluminous sound. While this is not always true — for 
exami)le, fine acute pains are exceptions — ^yet at a maximum 
intensity there is always a feeling of an overflow, or bursting 
forth of the ener^ oi sensation oeyond its province. When 
we find that this is also true of feeling and its expression — 
the more intense the emotion, the more diffused and convul- 
sive its muscular reaction — we are led to look upon extensity 
as an indistinct consciousness of the extent, number, and 
degree of interaction of the nervous elements involved in 
the sensation or emotion in question. We have iJroidy 
sought to explain the association of sounds with colors, and 
other similar anomalies, by such a possible interchange of 
tensions between nerve-areas of great ordinary specialization. 
Thoroughly in line with this position is Ward's speculation 
that one extensity-feeling ori^nally embraced all the par- 
tially differentiated sense-qualities. 


§ 2. CoMMOK Sensuous Feeling. 

Common feeling has been marked off as the mass of 
mixed sensibility which is not included under the great 
classes of special sensationa It is the fund or reserve of 
our affective nature from which the special senses seem 
to have sprung. Apart from the tone which all feeling 
exhibits, certain farther lines of division may be drawn 
which enable us to classify roughly the more promi* 
nent aspects of common sensuous feelings. As arising 
from the general vital state of the organism as a whole» 
such common feeling is called conoesthesia. 

1 Encyc. BritanD., BtyeMogp. 
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DiYisioxiB of Common Feeling.* Such a division is 
based upon the physiologioal differences to which we 
would expect some conscious counterpart. The great or- 
ganic processes of the body go on under the lead and con- 
trol of automatic nerve-reactions ; a body of nerves are 
delegated to this post of function : there are accordingly 
organic fedinga^ the subjective indications of organic 
health or disease. Again, the periphery of the body is 
supplied with a mass of fibrils of incalculable delicacy 
and number which have no representation in the list of 
special sensations : accordingly a great variety of more 
or less distinct forms of sensibility seem to originate in 
the skin and are called cuta/neoua fedinga. Further, con- 
sciousness of movement, the so-called motor conscious- 
ness, is found on examination not to be simple. It in- 
volves an exceedingly complex nervous apparatus, both 
central and superficial ; and all the forms of sensibility 
which pertain to muscular movement may be desig- 
nated by the general name muscvlar fedinga. And, 
finally, the nervous elements are themselves endowed 
with sensibility. Besides reporting the forms of stimu- 
lation which reach the organs with which they stand in 
immediate connection, the nerves report a variety of 
conditions to which they are themselves directly sensi- 
tive. All such modifications of sensibility may be 
called nervous feelings. 

While not claiming for this division any merits as to final 
-accuracy or exhaastiveness, it seems to meet the demands of 
convenience and to cover the most obvious phenomena of 
this category. Certain questions as to farther determination 
will arise below, such as the distinction of muscular from 
.cutaneous, and electrical from nervous feelings; but each such 
point of doubt, if it be of sufficient importance, can be held 
over for solution in a more special discussion. 

Such a division, it may be farther said, gives a degree 

1 See an exhaustiye discussion and division by Horwicz, Vierte^}afir' 
thrift far w%i$, PhUowphie, iv. 8 ; resumed by Sully in Mind, vii. 802. 
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both of specialization and of differentiation to these phenom- 
ena and recognizes, at least in the matnre consciousness, a 
vagne localization in regions or organs of the body. The 
former is true to an unexpected degree of some of these 
states, especially those called cutaneous. Itching and tick- 
ling sensations, for example, have subjectively as much ritrht 
to be called special as sensations of temperature have. The 
quality of localization is also quite plain* in certain of these 
classes, and may grow in clearness with experience. The 
conclusion is therefore strengthened that the accident of a 
known end-organ is not a safe criterion of distinction. 

The normal condition of any one of these seats of 
sensibility may be contrasted with the abnormal con- 
dition, on the one hand, in which the feeling peculiar to 
it is absent, and, on the other, with that in which this 
feeling is exaggerated and intense. The former is called 
anoBsthesia^ and the latter hyperctdheaia. Thus tactile or 
muscular antesthesia and hypersBsthesia are conditions 
of the absence or exaggerated presence, respectiyely, 
of the feelings normal to the skin or muscles. The ab- 
sence of pain, also, in a part where it is present when the 
usual conditions of pain are realized, is called analgesia, 

I. Organic Feelings. The organic feelings were cited 
in an earlier chapter as typical phenomena of the affec- 
tive class. They include any consciousness we may 
have of the massive internal organs of the body. 
Digestive, respiratory, alimentary, sexual feelings, 
whether they denote healthful or diseased conditions, 
may all be put in a single class. The detailed enumera- 
tion of the phases of organic feeling is unnecessary. 
Among the most prominent and important of such feel- 
ings, however, we may mention the organic needs, 
hunger, thirst, air, sleep, exercise, etc., and the large 
<}lass of feelings connected with the circulation of the 
blood and the activities of glandular tissue, such as 
congestion, throbbing, faintness, etc. The pain accom- 
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panying these feelings is massive and may be very 
severe. 

n. Cutaneous Feelings. In connection with the skin 
an enormous variety of feelings are reported in con- 
sciousness. Of these, two general classes lay claim to 
special end-apparatus, sensations of touch and tem- 
perature. Besides these, the more definite feelings hav- 
ing their stimulation in the skin are those of itching, 
scratching, flesh-crawling, tickling, and feelings of the 
sharp, blunt, hard, soft, rough, smooth, coarse, sticky, 
damp, dry, oily, etc. Nothing more can be said at 
present of these forms of sensibility. They are present 
in greater or less intensity and delicacy wherever the 
skin is normal. Here also a careful note must be made 
of the presence of pleasure and pain ; that is, such feel- 
ings have tone. 

m. Muscular Feelings. The sensuous feelings con- 
nected more nearly or remotely with muscular activity 
present characteristics which forbid the peremptory 
treatment found sufficient for the above classes. The 
important philosophical deductions found possible from 
the ideas of force and self make it necessary that the sen- 
suous elements of these ideas be subjected to more than 
ordinary scrutiny. It was in connection with muscular 
sensations' that these ideas were found to take their rise, 
and the twofold division of such sensations, into feel- 
ings of resistance and feelings of effort, seemed to lend 
countenance, from the side of the affective consciousness, 
to such a genesis of these ideas. The validity, there- 
fore, of former positions hangs upon the results of the 
exposition and discussion of the muscular feelings. 

For this reason these feelings have been included both 
under the head of special sensations and that of common 

> See Bentei and ItUeUeei, 2d ed., pp. S8-92. 
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feeling. The analysis of the mass of sensibility which bears 
the name muscular feeling will show that this double allot- 
ment is just. 

▲nalyms of Musoular Feeling. 1. Kincesthetic Fed- 
inga. Suppose for clearnessy in the first instance, a case 
of mechanical movement Mj right arm is lifted swiftly 
by a friendy my own attitude being that of entire pas- 
sivity and non-resistance, and when level with the shoul- 
der, the elbow, wrist, and fingers, are in succession 
flexed. What do I feel ? 

In the first place, I have certain particular feelings 
from the shin: the feeling of passage through the air, 
due mainly to a lowering of temperature, and the feel- 
ing of stretching where the skin is tightly drawn. The 
flexing of the finger backwards brings out this feeling of 
cuticular strain. I also experience sensations of touch 
if the skin breaks contact or comes into contact with 
any external body, as the clothing of the arm. In the 
second place, I have certain particular feelings from the 
mvsdea^ which are clear enough to be easily distinguished: 
the feeling of coTdraction in the muscle itself, and feel- 
ings of pressure of the parts of the organs against one 
another, or of a muscle against an obstruction. 

Besides these particular and more or less clearly 
localized feelings, there seems to be a sense of where- 
ness or massive locality of the limb as a whole, in refer- 
ence to the body. This feeling appears to be made up of 
elements of tension or strain in the body of the muscle, 
and of similar strain in the ligaments, tendons, and 
especially in the joints. In the case supposed, this 
last feeling is plainly localized in the shoulder and 
elbow joints.* To these must be added the sensations 
of muscular faiigue^ now demonstrated by Maggiore and 

1 James makes these Joint-semiatioDB of original Importance for the 
notions of direction and space. See his discussion, loe, dt, ii. 189 f. 
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Mosso/ which follow the prolonged use of the same 
muscles. 

Taken together these more or less distinct kinds of 
feeling are known as feelings of movement. The 
expression is so ambiguous, however, haying been ap- 
plied by some writer, perhaps, to each of the subordinate 
feelings in turn, that a better name for the class is at 
hand in the Greek equivalent kincesthetic /edings. The 
further point of interest in them is that the nervous 
process which reports them to consciousness is plainly 
a sensor or afferent process. So far we may, perhaps, 
consider our observations above dispute. 

This division, so far reached, seems to the writer, 
after considerable experimental observation, to be justi- 
fied in consciousness, whatever modifications of it the 
consideration of the physiology of the muscular sensa- 
tions may make necessary. There is some doubt as to 
whether the contraction is felt to be distinct from press- 
ure, and also whether muscular tension is distinct as a 
feeling from muscular contraction and from the feeling 
at the joints. For the essential question at issue, how- 
ever, these points are not important, the main question 
being whether these sensations are distinct as a class 
from the class next to be pointed oui 

EinsBethetio Feelings as Immediate or Hemote.* The 
feelings of movement heretofore described have their 
stimuli in the organ itself which makes the movement. 
Such feelings are immediate. On the contrary, such 
movements may themselves serve to stimulate one or 
other of the special senses, giving a new class of sensa- 

» Arehivfur Anai. und Phy$., Phy$, Abih., 1890. pp. 89, 191. Cf. 
Lombard, Amer. Jour. Pfyeh,, m. p. 24. 

^ I here adopt, for the sake of unifonnity, the terms used by James 
to cover this distinction, although I think the words direct and indireet 
would be more appropriate. 
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tions which report the moyemeni Such movement-re- 
porting sensations from other senses are remote kinsBs- 
thetic feelings. For example, when I. move mj arm 
with mj eyes shut and in the presence of noises which 
prevent my hearing the rustle of my clothing, etc., my 
sensations of movement are immediate. I now open my 
eyes and see the arm move and listen closely and hear 
it : the optical and auditory sensations now added to my 
consciousness are remote kinesthetic feelings. 

It is important to note that our feelings of movement 
are perhaps never free from these contributions from 
remote sources. They almost always enter in a com- 
plete statement of the case* And, further, if this be 
true, we would expect a very close association between 
immediate and remote feelings of movement: so close 
that their memories would be as inseparably blended as 
the sensations themselves. Consequently, whenever we 
have occasion to estimate the possible effects of such 
memories as affording or reinforcing stimuli to move- 
ment, the presence or absence of such remote feelings 
must be carefully taken into account. 

The nervous arrangement which underlies this confluence 
of immediate and remote feelings is only another illustration 
of the dynamic unity of the brain as a whole. The centres 
for sight and for arm-movements, for example, or those of hear- 
ing and of vocal movements, have connecting pathways be- 
tween them. The activity of one centre stimulates the other 
directly, and both discharge into the motor course with 
which one is immediately and the other remotely connected.' 
On the other hand, instead of reinforcing a discharjze, a 
remote sensation or memory may inhibit it altogether. These 

> This is clearly illustrated by cases in which patients are unable to 
move their limbs as long as their eyes are closed, but can do so when 
they see the limbs. This means that the direct channel into the limb- 
centre is blocked, but the indirect channel through the visual centre 
is still open. Writers who do not accept sensations of innervation hold 
that all voluntary movements are stimulated by kinaesthetic feelings 
either immediate or remote. 
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two influences from the same remote centre are illastrated in 
the fact that in reaching for objects the eye estimates the 
distance, and leads to our putting forth more effort to stretch 
across it as the 6bject is further removed ; but when a cer- 
tain distance is reached the same kind of estimation by the 
eyes leads us to give up the effort altogether. In one case the 
optical sensations reinforce the stimuli to movement, and in 
the other they inhibit the movement. 

Sequenoe of the KinsBSthetio Feelings. It follows from 
the fact that these feelings are afferent that they follow 
in time upon the actual movement, or upon the elements 
in it which constitute their stimuli respectively. Unless 
there be a limb to move, or unless there be sensor 
courses representing such a limb and sensor centres 
for the receipt of such stimuli, these feelings could not 
be experienced. 

Furthermore, what is true of sensations in general 
as regards their possible reproduction or memory is true 
of these states of the sensibility. The special basis of 
memory has already been seen to be identical with the 
nervous conditions of the original experience. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the brain-centres which receive and 
register these kinsesthetic feelings are also the seat 
of kinsBsthetic memories. From the nervous point of 
view, any form of stimulus which excites the kinsBS- 
thetic centre or centres may bring up images of move- 
ment, and these images may, under the conditions of 
intensity, escort, etc., which make illusion possible, be 
mistaken for real movement ; or they may serve to start 
a brain-process which issues in a series of real move- 
ments. What we may call the motor or stimulus value 
of these sensations is accordingly preserved in a weaker 
degree in the motor or stimulus value of their memo- 
ries. 

2. Fedinga of Innervation. Continuing the analysis 
of the motor consciousness as it arises from a particu- 
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lar mnscnlar reaction, and passing {ix>m mechanical 
to Yolontary moyementy several more vague and indefin- 
able elements may be pointed out. First, there seems 
to be a consciousness of the state of the motor apparatus 
AS a whole, as capable or incapable of the movement 
in question. It is felt in the system as a disposition or 
indisposition for action. Considered as a state of readi- 
ness or the contrary, it may be called feeling of motor 
potential. It seems to be plain in the diiSerent conscious- 
ness we have of the right and left arms respectively. 
Even when fresh from a night's rest, there is a feeling to 
a right-handed man of greater strength or readiness in 
the right arm. This is apparently preliminary in con- 
sciousness to the actual movement itself. 

FatiguR takes on a peculiar character, also, when the 
fatiguing movement is voluntary : at least, such move- 
ment is more fatiguing than mechanical movements. No 
doubt in the case of voluntary movement more nervous 
energy is employed. And it seems equally clear that in 
the two kinds of movement the kinsBsthetic feelings 
remain about the same. If these points are true, we 
must hold either that all fatigue is nervous, or that there 
are two kinds of fatigue, muscular and nervous. This 
last hypothesis is proved by the experiments of Mosso,' 
and also gathers support from the feeling of intellectual 
fatigue spoken of above, which would have less of the 
muscular and more of the nervous element' As a 
purely central or nervous feeling, fatigue would fall in 
the fourth class below. 

The two last-mentioned feelings, muscular readiness and 
fatigue, are closely contrasted in consciousness, and it is pos- 
sible they have a common nei-vous basis. The feeling of 
motor readiness may be simply the consciousness of the 

* Moflflo proves that both are present after hard intellectual work. 
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unfatigued centre or organism. But such a common ground 
of connection wonid not destroy the distinct character of the 
two sensations, since we feel ready for action whether we 
subsequently induce fatigue by action or not : and we feel 
fatigue after prolonged action whether we felt ready for 
such action beforehand or not. As far as the element com- 
mon to both is of consequence, it would tend to suggest a 
nervous basis of &tigue, since the readiness to act seems to 
be in a measure independent of the muscular fatigue which 
is brought on by mechanical movement. 

It ifi in point to call attention here also to what may 
be called hypothetical fedinga of eocpenditure : ' hypothetic 
caly because it has hitherto baffled psychologists to ab- 
stract the consciousness of the actual outgoing process 
which this expression designates from the mass of sen- 
sations already mentioned, and more especially from the 
intellectual feeling of expenditure which seems to enter 
in the 'act of attention. But, as will appear later, the 
same uncertainty attaches to the attempt to separate such 
intellectual feelings of expenditure from the other motor 
phenomena which accompany it. If analysis should 
prove that there are feelings of intellectual expenditure, 
then we would have in that fact an analogy in favor of 
feelings of physical expenditure : and the analogy would 
hold also the other way. 

Sequenoe of the Innervation Feelings. From the na- 
ture of each of the so-called innervation feelings, its 
time of happening may be determined in relation to the 
actual movement. Feelings of readiness are present 
with more or less strength in consciousness before the 
movement takes place ; feelings of fatigue seem clearly 
to follow upon continued muscular strain. Yet if we iden- 
tify fatigue with unreadiness for motor activity, it may be 
said to precede that activity just as readiness does, both 

* It is to sucli supposed sensations arising from the outgo of energy 
fn the motor courses that the phrase " innervation feelings" is usually 
applied. 
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being probably central feelings. Feelings of expendi- 
ture, again, would lie, to the unreflecting observer, mid- 
way between readiness and fatigue, and would accom- 
pany the actual discharge of the motor elements into 
the nerve-courses. 

Beaunis' analyzes the entire experience of a case of mus- 
cular movement into six elements, i.e., sense of amount of 
force necessary,* of the extent, rapidity, duration, direction of 
movement, and, finally, of situation. The real nature and 
physical basis of these feelings must not be assumed under 
cover of the names given to them by unreflecting observa- 
tion. It is possible that the above descrintioa of conscious- 
ness may have to be adapted to the results of physiological 
experiment and pathological observation. Nothing in con- 
sciousness is more deceptive than the order in which its 
events seem to take place. 

In addition to these sensuous feelings, there are certain 
other modiflcations of consciousness involved in voluntarv 
movement, such as consent, effort, etc., already spoken of. 
These are so evidently preceded by an ideal construction that 
they can properly be estimated only in connection with phe- 
nomena of voluntary movement." 

lY. HexTouB Feelings. Under this heading we have 
to consider the forms of sensibility shown by the nerves 
themselves : they are in so far strongly contrasted with 
the foregoing classes, since in the case of the organic, cuta- 
neous, and muscular feelings, the nerve conducts the sen- 
sation from some other organ or part of the body. These 
feelings may be produced by various artificial experiments 
with the nerve-courses, though usually — since only his 
own nerves are capable of reporting the necessary in- 
formation — the psychologist is shut up to cases of acci- 
dent or disease for light on the subject, except as far aa 
the treatment of the nerves may be harmless. 

In the first place, the nerves are capable of the most 
acute pain. And nervous pain seems to have a more 

I BeMatioTU int&msi, p. 62. * Chap. XV. 

* Weber's KrafUinn. 
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positive andy in conseqnence, more agonizing character 
than pain from other kinds of tissue. For the present, 
however, the nature of nervous pain and pleasure may 
be relegated, as before, to the fuller discussion of the 
tone of sensibility below. 

A variety of feelings arise from a nerve when it is 
subjected to pressure. If a small band of rubber be 
stretched around the upper arm, these sensations are 
brought into consciousness: namely, a tingling in the 
extremities, the peculiar sense of a limb's being ''a«feep,*' 
and finally numbness; in this order, with increased or 
prolonged duration of the pressure. These feelings are 
often accompanied by insensibility of the skin and 
muscles. The same class of sensations follow from 
the mechanical stimulus of the nerve-trunks in the 
stumps of amputated limbs. 

Another series of feelings depend upon the condition 
of the nervous system as a whole. Among them may 
be mentioned nervous sJiock^ exdliaJtion^ and depression. 
Then there are states of nervous hypersBsthesia, or 
restlessness, so-called ''nervousness." Other conditions 
bring on feelings of (darm, danger, and anxiety. What 
can express the alarm a man feels when he awakes and 
finds the arm he has been lying upon completely dead 
to all feeling or control? To these massive nervous 
feelings is to be attributed much that passes for dispo- 
sition and temperament. A very little trifling with his 
nerves makes a brave man cowardly, and causes the 
prudent man to lose his self-control. There are inde- 
finable thrills which pass over the being of the opium- 
eater, depths of feeling-experience which the victims of 
exciting drugs alone understand. The foundations of 
things seem to be upheaving and all landmarks of feel- 
ing and knowledge disappear in the whirl of unreality 
and horrible darkness, when the surgeon's knife grates 
npon a nerve. 
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Furtlier, electrical stimulation of the nerves causes 
another series of feelings, what we may call dedrical 
fedings: peculiar tingling in the organ, a knocking 
sensation, or longitudinal feeling of collision, such as 
the sensation in the elbows when a mild electrical 
stimulation passes through the arms. Further, electri- 
cal stimuli are capable of rapid summation, and give 
rise to the most excruciating pains. 

The analogy between nervous force and electricity is so 
close, however, that instead of producing a new class of sen- 
sations, electrical stimulation may be applied to the different 
centres to call forth the peculiar feehngs which are normal 
to these centres respectively. In this way, many of the feel- 
ings already mentioned may be artificially produced. 

The relations of these various classes of sensuous com- 
mon feeling to one another will be more apparent after the 
discussion of the pleasure and pain common to them all. 

Fhysiologioal Proof of Distinot Common Feelings. 
That these general divisions of common sensibility 
have, at least in part, a physiological differentiation is 
shown by the possibility of destroying certain of them 
without impairing others. Under progressive anaemia, 
or loss of blood, the following feelings are lost in the 
order named — those named subsequently to any par- 
ticular one remaining intact when that one and those 
named before it are destroyed — ^namely: delicacy or 
coordination of movement, delicacy of touch, pain, vol- 
untary movement, electric feelings, muscular irrita- 
bility.' Genzmer has found that infants show no pain* 
reflexes for some few days after birth. 

Whatever other meaning this order of extinction may im- 
ply, it indicates functional nervous differences corresponding 
to the different sensations. The view now taken is opposed 
to the postulation of different kinds of nerve-courses lor the 
different feelings: the law of indifference of function contra- 

1 Blchet, loc, eii., p. 188. Gf. also Foster, ioe. eU,, § 688. 
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diets this. There must, therefore, be differences in the mo- 
lecular processes induced in the common sensor nerves by the 
particular stimuli which are reacted upon by the centres in 
the form of different kinds of feeling. The essential fact 
of physiological function, therefore, in each case, is the spe- 
cific conscious Quality imparted to a stimulation at the cen- 
tral seat : a quality peculiar in its limitation to the form of 
stimulation which excites that seat 

On sensation and oomman feeling^ consult : references given 
under Sensation in Senses and IntdUct^ p. 116 ; James, loc, dt,, 
vol. II. chap, zvii; Dewey, Psychdloffy^ chap, zv and re&. p. 260 ; 
Eicbet, lUcherches sur la SensibUite ; (experimental introduction) 
Sanford, Amer, Jaum, Bspch., iv. pp. 141 fl.; Wundt, Phys. Fiych., 
8d ed., I. p. 496 ; Maudsley, Phys. cf Mind^ chap, vi ; Galton, In- 
quiries into Human Faculties, p. 27 f . ; Beaunis, Sensations Internes, 
chap, i; (contrast) Wundt, Menschenund TTiierseele, IS-lSteVorles.; 
H5ffding, Outlines, V. A. and VI. A.; Volkmann, LtMntch, §§ 82- 
45 ; Lotze, Medicinische Psychologie, bk. ii. cap. 1 and 2 ; Sergi, 
PsychcHogie Physiologique, liv. i. chaps, in and iv ; (development 
oO Preyer, Mind of the Child, part i. chaps. 1-7 ; Wundt, Theorie 
der Sinneswahmehmung, pp. 876 f . 

On the questions concerning muscular sensations : James, loc 
cit,, II, pp. 498 ff.; Beaanis, Sensations Internes, chaps, viii to ziv; 
Bastian and others. Brain, 1887 ; Mtlnsterberg, Die WiUenshand- 
lung ; Bain, Emotions and Will, pt. ii. chap, ii ; Wundt, Phys, 
Psych., 8d ed., l. pp. 289 ff. and 897 ff., and Mind, i. pp. 161 ff.; 
Fouill6e, Revue PhUosophique, xxvin. pp. 561 f.; Macn, Beitrdge 
zur Analyse der Empflndungen ; Lotze, Medicinische Piychologie, 
in loc; Harless, Fichte's Zeitschrift far Philosophie, Bd. 88 ; Fer- 
rier, Functions of the Brain, 2d ed., pp. 882 f.; Loeb, PflUger's 
Archiv, XLiv. p. 1; F^r^, Sensation et Mouvement; Mosso, Qesetze 
der Ermildung, Archiv fflr Anat. u, Phys,, Phys. Abth., 1890, pp. 
89 f.; Martins, Philos. Studien, vi. 2 ; Gk)ldschneider, Zeitschrift f. 
Klin. Medicine, xvi (Abstract Amer. Joum. Pstych., ii. 614) ; 
Mttller and Schumann, PflUger's Archiv, ZLV. 87 ff . ; Binet, Revue 
Philosophique, xxvin. 470 ff.; F6r6, Revue Philos. , xxvn. 87 fl.; 
Herzen (nervous fatigue), Archiv des Sciences, Sept 1887. 

Further problems for study : 
Oontrast-phenomena ; 
Muscular sensations (devise experiments) ; 
Experimental questions regarding sensation. 


CHAPTER V. 

SENSUOUS PLSASURS AND PAIN. 

In the classification of sensuous feeling above, an im* 
portant factor under each head was the tone value or 
accompanying pleasure or pain. This was found so 
universally present in varying sensuous conditions that 
it was left for more especial consideration ; it is there- 
fore not the universal presence of pleasure and pain as 
a characteristic of sensibility that concerns us here, but 
only its character as accompanying and entering into 
sensuous feeling. 

§ 1. Physical Conditions op Pleasure and Paii?^.* 

Gtoneral Conditions of Pain. Before an attempt is 
made to report the more general organic conditions of 
hedonic tone, the empirical cases of the rise of such pleas- 
ure or pain should be enumerated. After that, per- 
haps, some general characteristics of all such cases may 
become apparent and serve to throw light upon the 
wider question. 

Phenomena of sensuous pain, which may be considered 
first, are clearly marked. The determination of the 
truth of each statement in regard to its rise may be 
made the subject of an immediate appeal to conscious- 
ness. 

1. Intensity of stimtdation ia a cause of pain. The 
actual experience of such painful intensities in the cases 
of special sensation leads us to look for it in all forms 

* For the sake of economy of space, the word tone may be used for 
the expression " pleasure and p^in." 
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of sensibility. A blinding light is painful ; a loud noise 
very close to the ear, rapid friction of the skin, greai 
pressure upon the muscles, etc., all give rise to pain- 
ful tone. It is true, also, that very strong tastes and 
decided odors are disagreeable or soon become so : but 
the case of these sensations seems to di£fer in some 
respect from that of the senses which report acute pain, 
properly so called. Sensations of temperature, Ag&iz^y 
either heat or cold, give us positive pain when the 
degree of either stimulus is very intense. It is possible 
that the apparent difference between taste and smell and 
the other sensations, in this respect, may be due to the 
fact that in them the end-organ seems to have a chemi- 
cal function, while the other end-organs are simply 
mechanical. But it is enough here to point out the 
fact that some tastes and odors are always disagree- 
able, however slight the stimulation be, and that others 
seem to be always pleasurable, however intense the 
stimulation. Bitter tastes, for example, are always 
normally disagreeable, and sweet tastes normally agree- 
able. 

2. IriflAimmaiion. The same painful effects follow 
ordinary degrees of stimulation when an organ is in an 
inflamed condition. Irritation is painful when the skin, 
for example, is stretched or distended. In diseased 
conditions of the eye the slightest degree of light may 
be painful. 

The same is true also of the nerves themselves. In- 
flammation may extend to the nervous tissue : it is then 
sensitive to slight degrees of stimulation, and the reac- 
tion is painfuL This painful tone is present often under 
intensities of stimulation to which the nerve is not ordi- 
narily sensitive. The general fact of this paragraph is 
expressed by saying that a condition of sensor or motor 
hypersBsthesia extends also to the painful element in 
sensibility. It may also be added that the opposite is 
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not always true, but may be: namely, that senBnons 
aniBsthesia extends to the painfal element in sensi- 
bility. In other words, tactile or muscnlar ansBsthesia 
is not always accompanied by analgesia. 

3. Summation of Stimtdu A painful reaction may be 
brought about by the summation of stimuli themselves 
not painful. Several electric sparks in succession are 
painful, where one is not. This is probably only a fur- 
ther application of the fact that high intensities are 
painfuL It is given a separate place, however, since 
here the high intensity does not become so until it 
reaches the centre, while in cases of intense stimula- 
tion the intensity is such at the point of application on 
the periphery. 

4 Appetites or Impidaes when denied give rise to 
pains of wani Such pains are usually periodical, and 
indicate a lack injurious to the organism. 

IieBS General Conditions. Besides the above, several 
more special conditions bring about a painful reactioi^ 
in some one or more of the various divisions of feeling. 
Exposure to air is a cause of pain to tissue normally 
protected by the skin ; disuse, or too slight stimula- 
tion, occasions pain in the more complex of the special 
senses, as sight ; lack of accommodation of the organ 
to its stimulus has sometimes disagreeable tone, which 
is exaggerated when the stimulation is intermittent. 
The tone of the organic feelings seems to arise from any 
obstruction of the organic functions, such as laceration, 
cramp, repletion, etc. Intermittence of stimulation is 
also a frequent cause of pain, probably from the failure 
of the organ to accommodate to the broken stimulus 

Emplrioal Facts concerning Pain. There are, in addi- 
tion, certain facts brought out by physiologists which 
throw light upon pleasure and pain. First may be 
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mentioned the iniermittenoe of pain: the greater and less 
intensity of painful feelings at successive moments, the 
stimulus remaining constant. It is plainly seen in elec- 
trical stimulation — a clear rhythm, or rise and fall» 
of the painful tone. A headache usually proceeds by 
throbs, a toothache by jumps, and a felon on the finger 
changes its feeling from a dull ache to a paroxysm of 
overpowering severity. That it is due to nervous causes, 
and indicates the ebb and flow of central processes, is 
claimed from such phenomena in intermittent fever; 
but in some cases it evidently depends upon the rhythm 
of the vascular system, the distension and reaction of 
the blood vessels. 

Another kind of intermittence is brought about by 
the coming and going of the attention. The effect of 
the attention in increasing the intensity of affective 
states is familiar ; hence we would expect that the con- 
centration and withdrawal of the attention would have 
a marked influence upon the rise and fall of pain. 
Further, we know that the attention, even when concen- 
trated as steadily as possible, is rhythmical : so here 
appears a further possible explanation of the intermit- 
tence spoken of.' 

As to which is ultimate, the rhythm of the nervous system 
or that of the attention, it is not in point to inquire. No 
doubt they rise together and influence each other. The very 
intimate connection between the vivid presence of a painful 
state under attention and the imagination of the same, comes 
out in the hypnotic sleep : a mere suggestion of a certain 
physical pain tnrowB the patient into untold a^ony as real as 
any pain could well be; and a counter-suggestion removes it. 

Another interesting fact of painful feeling is what is 
called its irradiation or diffvsicm. The locality of a 

> On the periodicity of feeling, see Ladd, PhynoiogictU Ptyehoiogy^ 
p. 608, and Bain, EmoiiUnu and Will, pp. 42, 48. 
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painfiil stimulus is less circumscribed as the stimulation 
becomes intense. Besides the intensity, or quantity, 
feeling takes on a massive or spread-out quality. It is 
probably due to a real spreading of the cause of the 
painful feeling over a greater area, both on the periphery 
and in the central seat. 

Again, we may note a dday in the conscious aware- 
ness of pain compared with the appearance of the feel- 
ing whose tone it is. Even when the stimulation is a 
very strong one, the feeling is clear in consciousness 
before any pain is felt. A blow, for example, is felt as 
contact or pressure a fraction of a second before we 
begin to suffer from it : a bum is particularly long in 
reporting itself as pain. This is probably due to the 
fact that the full force of the stimulus is not reported 
at once, but that the organ accommodates itself to it by 
a series of partial transmissions. These transmissions 
are summated at the centre, and the result is a suffi- 
ciently intense central stimulus to occasion a painful 
reaction. This delay may be measured by comparing 
the reaction time of a painful stimulus — say the decided 
prick of a pin — with that of a simple contact sensation 
at the same point on the skin.' 

Further, the duration, or lasting quality , of a painful 
state of sensibility is remarkable. Pains do not pass 
away, as painless sensations do, when the stimulation 
ceases. The recovery of the organism is very slow* 
What is called an after-image of some sensations seems; 
here to be more truly an after-fact. It is probablj 
due to the fact that the iatenser degree of stimulation^ 
necessary to pain gives more decided and lasting char- 
acter to the nervous change it works than feeble stimuli 
do. This is supported by the observation that pains are 
more distinctly and easily revivable than other repre- 

> See Fanke, Bfrmann'i Sandbueh der PhyMogie, m. 3, pp. 896-800. 
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sentations. A painful experience seems to hover con- 
stantly aronnd us, and thrust its unwelcome presence 
into our gayest hours. When we remember that a 
revived image occupies the seat of the original expe- 
rience, we only have to assume a more lasting effect to 
have resulted from a painful sensation, to account for its 
more easy reproduction. 

Finally, pain lowers the temperature of the painful 
region.' 

Oonditionfl of Analgesia. Insensibility to pain under 
conditions usually painful may be brought about by 
various agencies. Cold of very great intensity has this 
effect, pain becoming very acute and then subsiding 
altogether, as the temperature is lowered. The with- 
drawal of blood from an organ makes it insensible to 
pain. Lowered sensitiveness to pain, however, is always 
preceded "by exalted sensitiveness, as in the evident case 
of cold. Apparent absence of pain is experienced 
when the intensity of a painful stimulus is suddenly 
lowered, even though the second intensity would be 
painful under other circumstances. 

Pain as Feeling and as Tone. The conditions of pain 
now pointed out are conditions in the operation of the 
various modes of sensibility, general or special : that is, 
we have been observing pain as tone. The important 
xjuestion arises: Is pain always thus dependent on a 
definite form of sensibility, or is it itself, as a form of 
sensibility, ever found independent of its presence as 
tone ? There are some facts which lead us to believe 
that pain has a functional independence, whatever we 
may say as to its anatomical * or psychological indepen- 

' liantagnzza. 

' I.e., whether there are special nerve-flhres which conduct pain, a 
point on which experimental resoltaare conflicting. Bee Ladd's cita- 
0on8, Phyi. Piyeh,, pp. 125-127. 
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deuce. For instance, pain may be destroyed without 
impairing any of the other sensibilities, as in analgesia 
brought on by chloroform : and in general, under the 
influence of anesthetics, pain and memory disappear 
first and together. On the other hand, other sensations 
may be destroyed while the painful quality of their 
stimuli remains. Thus, under pressure, sensations of 
touch, temperature, and muscular movement may be 
destroyed while pain remains. So, also, under loss of 
blood in a member, sensations of touch disappear before 
pain, and both before temperature, electric feelings, etc., 
as has been pointed out above. In other words, the 
various elements of common sensuous feeling may be 
paralyzed separately. 

The inference is that pain has a functional nervous basis 
in same i^ay different from the basis of the sensuous feelings: 
but not necessarily that pain as tone is different from pain as 
feeling. It will not be necessary to hold the latter unless we 
find it impossible to bring both under some common concep- 
tion. It IS in place below to inquire whether we may arrive 
at any snch single conception of sensuous pain, which will 
explain all the more important facts mentioned. 

Physioal Oonditionfl of Pleasure. In the case of sen- 
suous pleasure it is not as easy to point out its physi- 
cal conditions ; but in general we find them opposed to 
those already indicated as carrying painful tone. 

1. Moderate StimukUion is pleasurable. This is 
readily seen in the exercise of the special sense func- 
tions : the eye is pleased with mild colors, and the ear 
with pure tones. Gentle touch, quiet muscular reaction, 
moderate tastes, are usually agreeable. 

There are striking exceptions, however, to this rule. A 
great many sensations are always painful; when not giving a 
painful reaction^ the organs involved do not affect conscious- 
ness at all. So the organic feeling. Certain tastes and 
odorS) also, are always disagreeable. Further, sensuous pleas- 
ure, as depending upon moderate stimuli, seems often to be 
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no positiye addition to the quality of the sensation in question. 
Sight, for example, under moderate light, seems to contribute 
no distinct element of pleasure, apart from the pleasure that 
accompanies the higher emotions which the object seen calls 
out. This negative side of sensuous pleasure will be adverted 
to again. 

2. Pleasure arises from the Adjustment of an Organ to 
its Stimulus. Muscular sensations are pleasurable within 
the range of easy effort. Stimuli of longer duration, 
which give time for the full adjustment of the organ, 
pass from the painful to the pleasurable. Feelings for 
which we are ready by anticipation are enjoyable. Yet 
this is also subject to the qualification that perfect 
adjustment seems in many cases (eye and ear) to have 
no feeling accompaniment whatever, either of pleasure 
or pain. 

3. Activity is enjoyable. By this is meant function 
within the limits set by the two conditions already men- 
tioned. If activity is pleasurable, it is the moderate 
activity of a well-adjusted organ. Yet there seem to 
be more massive organic conditions of activity which 
are pleasurable, even when such a general function in- 
volves some particular pain. The football-player enjoys 
his sport, even though he is never free from the pain of 
bruises or scratches. In such cases, the vigor and 
energy of the larger organs brought into play seem to 
overpower the protests of the smaller, and silence their 
complaints. A pain which would make one wretched if 
suffered in passive silence is forgotten altogether in the 
pleasure of diligent employment. This larger activity, 
however, which brings pleasure, must itself conform to 
the conditions of moderation and adjustment. 

Moreover, these pleasures of activity, such as pleas-* 
ures of the chase, of sports, of general vigor, are more 
positive apparently than any other sensuous pleasures. 
The claim already noticed, that in the absence of pain 
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many states are not really pleasurable^ bat merely neu- 
tral as regards tone, does not seem to be well taken in 
this case. A condition of fresh muscular vigor seems 
to intrude itself into consciousness of its own force, and 
we become aware of pleasant occupation with no evident 
reference to the corresponding state of pain. Indeed, 
the opposite pleasures which result from a cessation of 
muscular pain — the so-called pleasures of rest — ^are 
something quite distinct from these pleasures of activity. 

We seem to have a series of tone values in cases of mus* 
cular exercise which is adjusted to the capacities of the sys- 
tem : first, pleasures of activity^ then pains of fatigue, then 
pleasures again of rest. The last are perhaps open to the 
constmction given them by the negative theory ; but the firsts 
the feelings of activity^ seem to involve no cessation of pain 
of any kind. 

Under this head, also, as including any function, and 
not simply muscular activity, the pleasures arising from 
the gratification of the organic appetites and instincts 
appear to fall. They are functions of periodical exer- 
cise, and their normal working involves periodical stimu- 
lation. They seem to involve pleasure over and above 
the prompting of painful appetite : though this again is 
in dispute. It could hardly be said that all the pleas- 
ures of the table are due to the cessation of the pangs 
of hunger. 

Belativity of Sensuous Pleasure and Fain. The fact 
referred to above, that many physical pleasures are only 
relief from preceding states of pain, finds place with 
other similar phenomena, under the law of relativity. 
Pirst, we may say that the existence of either state may 
under certain circumstances arise from the cessation of 
the other. Gases of seeming pleasure, which is ex- 
plained as absence of pain, have already been men- 
tioned. Similarly, the cessation of an active pleasure 
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may give us temporary pain and be the only cause of 
it An element of higher emotion, however, generally 
enters in this case. Again, the intensity of pain or 
pleasure depends largely upon its contrast with a pre* 
ceding state. After an unusual trip to the country, the 
painful toil of city life is all the harder to bear : so, after 
feasting the eyes upon a dish of luscious fruit, the beg- 
gar's plate of herbs is all the more unpalatable. So, 
also, the associations involyed often convert pleasure into 
pain, and the contrary. A little clever deceit will make 
us enjoy a dish which before we found unpleasant.' 

While the law of relativity undoubtedly holds to a limited 
degree of sensuous tone, yet its application is much more 
contracted than in the case of his/her pleasure and pain. 
In almost all the examples given oi sensuous relativity, an 
element of ideal or imaginative feeling enters. The full 
force of the principle, therefore, can be shown better in a 
later connection.* 

§2. Bbsulting Gokgeftiok of Seksuous Pleasure and 

Pain. 

From the foregoing brief description of the condi* 
tions under which sensuous tone arises, we may put all 
such feelings under two larger physical categories. A 
careful examination of these conditions will show that 
all pleasures and pains involve either a state of change 
in the organic tissue, in the way of integration or diain- 
tegration, or a change in the relation of the organism 
to its environment, in the way of adjustment or misad" 
justmerd. These two aspects of the case may be con- 
sidered separately. 

Pleasure and Pain as resulting ttom. Integration and 
Disintegration. Considering pain from the side of the 

' On the relativity of feeling in general, see Dumont, ThSorie Scien- 
t(pque de la Sen$ibUiU, p. 78. 

* See Chap. X. § i, and Chap. XI. § 4. 
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organisiDy it is easy to see that all the pains of the 
body are due to disintegration of tissue, except those 
cases in which any amount of stimulation seems to 
result in unpleasant tone, such as tastes always un- 
pleasant. That isy very intense stimuli are known to 
injure, tear, wound the organ stimulated : stimuli sum- 
mated to a painful degree have the same effects. The 
cases of stimuli which are always painful may be 
brought under the same category if we find it possible 
to yiew the response itself as a sign of such disintegra- 
tion: a position which the chemistry of tastes and 
smells at least does not dispute. Bitter tastes, for 
example, we may well consider as resulting from a 
stimulus damaging to the taste apparatus: so with 
strong acids. 

Yet we cannot say that all disintegration is pain- 
ful, for the moderate stimulation which usually gives 
pleasure is also moderate disintegration. Any stimula- 
tion whatever involves expenditure; such expenditure 
means the liberation of energy before stored up, and 
this using up of energy is work done in the tissues. 
Hence we are obliged to say that under some conditions, 
at least, disintegration is pleasurable : so the pleasure 
of exercise. 

On the other hand, integration is sometimes pleasur- 
able, as in the case of pleasures of rest ; but integra- 
tion is sometimes painful, as in the pains of inactivity 
and disuse. What, then, shall we say ? 

The state of the case seems to be about this : the 
life-process is a process both of integration and of disin- 
tegration : the organism is built up, but is built up by 
exercise. Expenditure is the law of acquisition. On 
the other hand, disintegration may overstep the legiti- 
mate expenditure of the life-process; and integration 
may be too continuous to permit the proper expenditure 
demanded for the life-process. 
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If, now, we consider pleasnre and the absence of pain 
the accompaniments of the normal life-process, and 
pain the accompaniment of any organic event which 
interferes with the life-process or checks it, we seem to 
have a consistent conception ; it explains the facts, as 
far as integration and disintegration are concerned. 

Certain instances of pleasurable stimuli which have an 
ultimate damaging effect are urged in opposition to this 
theory : for example, deadly poisons are oiten sweet to the 
taste; food is relished after hunger is satisfied and when fur- 
ther indulgence is harmful. Such cases admit of ready ex- 
planation, however, when we remember that the differentia- 
tion of function in the nervous system has resulted in divi- 
sions in structure to such an extent that damage or benefit 
to one organ is not realized at once, or perhaps directly at all, 
in others. Hence what is pleasant may be beneficial or stim- 
ulating to the immediate organ affected, and at the same 
time prove injurious to the whole, when its influence is suffi- 
ciently spread.' 

Pleasure and Pain resulting from Adjustments and 
JCisadJustments. It has already been made evident that 
integration as an organic process would not include all 
the phenomena of pleasant or unpleasant tone. A 
variety of cases point to the relative adjustment of the 
organism to its stimulating environment as a principle 
of perhaps equal importance. Wherever such misad- 
justment is so overpowering as to affect the tissue of the 
organ in question, the resulting pain comes clearly 
under the principle of disintegration ; but when such 
positive effects are not clearly present, the fact of mis- 
adjustment is yet sufficient to cause pain. Such is the 
disagreeable quality of musical discords, glaring colors, 
unaccustomed muscular movements, etc. 

Wherever, therefore, there is conscious feeling at all 
attaching to the adjustment of a sense organ, we may 

1 Cf. Grant Allen, Phynologkal jEtihetics, chap, n : the fact was 
long ago explained by Jessen, Versueh uber P^/ehologie, p. 371. 
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fAj that adjustment is pleasurable and misadjustment 
painfuL 

This principle might be expected to follow from and sup- 
plement that of integration : the conception of pleasure and 
pain as factors in organic deyelopment would 1^ to such a 
twofold yiew. If the nervous system is to develop in pro- 
gressive adaptation to a widenme environment, and if this 
profession is to be accomplished oy a series of integrations 
within the system, then, in the forms where consciousness is 
discovered, some conscious value should attach to states of 
profit or damage in both members of this couple. Adjust- 
ment and integration should be of conscious value, i.e., pleas- 
urable : misadjustment and disint^ration should be con- 
sciously avoided as harmful, i.e., as paiuf uL So tone becomes 
the element of conscious life-conservation in both aspects of 
nervous function. 

Accordingly we are thrown back again upon the re- 
quirements of the life-process. The adjustment element 
seems subordinate to a degree, from the point of view of 
tone, to the integration element Too much integration, 
for example, becomes painful and compels new adjust- 
ments. After being shut up in the house all day I am 
forced to adjust myself to the storm outside ; the pain 
of denying the demands of the organism overbalances the 
discomfort of getting wet But this widening of adjust- 
ments then passes from the painful to the pleasurable : 
my daily walk becomes a pleasure to me even in the 
worst days of the year. And the same is true when 
changes in environment tax the vitality of the organism. 
Pain of misadjustment gradually yields to the adaptive 
integration of the centres, and we become '' acclimated," 
'^^ acquire a second nature," etc. Of these two factors in 
pleasure and pain, the integration factor corresponds to 
the central function of the nervous system, and the ad- 
justment factor to the receiving and reacting function, 
as this distinction has already been pointed out. 
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Gtoneral OonoliiBion on Sensuotui Pleasure and Pain. 
It now becomes evident that in the life-process we have 
the raiaon d^Hre of pleasure and pain. But by life-pro- 
cess we must be careful to include life-development as 
well as simple life. The simple present life of an organ- 
ism as constant function is more than covered by the 
facts as we have observed them : pleasure and pain have 
a prospective future reference as well — ^reference to a 
fuller development and potential growth. Accordingly, 
sensuous pleasure may be defined as the conscious effect 
of that which makes for the oorUinttance of the bodily Itfe or 
its advanoemefd ; and sensuous pain, the conscious effect of 
thai which makes for the decline of the bodily life or its 2m- 
Uation, 

Interpretation of Belatlvity. The relativity of pleas- 
sure and pain, therefore, is a relativity in the long run. 
Pleasure is the cessation of pain in the sense that a state 
pleasurable on the whole is a state of better or better- 
adjusted function by reason of the pains already experi- 
enced. So pain is a cessation of pleasure ' in the sense 
that a state on the whole painful is in some respect a 
state of worse or worse-adjusted function by reason of 
earlier pleasant states. 

But absoluteness must also be true in the sense that 
single pleasures and pains must be what they are in the 
present state of the organism. Many painful states are 
painful independently of the pleasurable states at 
present possible, and pleasurable states are pleasurable 
independently of possible painful states. 

The definiteness of pain exceeds that of pleasure^ 
however, as regards both the physical process and the 
form it takes in consciousness. Painful states have an 
acuteness or pang that forces itself upon us : while 
pleasures are more diffused, general, and unremarked^ 

' So Renouvier. 
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PaiiiSy for the same reason, are more easily and strongly 
reproduced, as appears more forcibly in the case of ideal 
feeling, considered below. 

The further justification of this theory follows from the 
examination of other and older theories, the claim being that 
they all have due recognition in this formula. It is remark- 
able how slightly theorists have differed on the subject after 
all, in spite of their antaffonisma and jealousies, and how easy 
it appears to throw the aiflerent aspects of the case under a 
broaaer conception. 


§ 3. Theobibs of Seksuous Plbasubb avd Paik. 

Among the various theories of the nature of sensuous 
pleasure and pain, three great classes may be mentioned 
according to their recognition of one or other or both of 
the elements pointed out That is, some theorists make 
the organic (or mental') integration factor the essen- 
tial one, and neglect the adjustment or evolution aspect 
of the case : this we may call the staiic or abadvte concep- 
tion. Others go to an extreme in their estimation of the 
relativity of tone, and of feeling generally ; losing sight 
of the constant aspect which has its basis in funda- 
mental elements of structure — structure to which adjust- 
ments must be held subservient, as has been seen above ; 
this we may call the dynamic or rdaiive conception.* The 
third theory is more comprehensive, and gives due rec- 
ognition to both the empirical determinations ; it is the 
theory presented above. Its roots in the history of 
doctrine will be traced below ; and here, as elsewhere, we 
find the oldest and plainest conception to be most true. 

1 So the Neo-Eantians and Idealists generally, who hold that feeling 
as given in consciousness is always made alisolute in the knowing pro- 
cess : its worth to us is its repres$nted worth to us. 

'So Spencer and his followers: see, especially, Dumont, Theori$ 
£eUnt{flque dslaS niOiUU. 
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This theory results in what may be called the genetic 
conception of sensuous tone. 

The theory which is called above static may be either a 
physiological or an intellectual theory. The clearest state- 
ment and defence of the yiew which confines integration to 
the neryous basis is^ without doubt, that of Orant ^len. He 
defines pain as ^' the subjectiye concomitant of destructiye ac- 
tion or insafficient nutrition in any sentient tissue/^ * and 
pleasure as ^Hhe subjectiye concomitant of the normal 
amount of function in any such tissue.^' This, it is plain, 
is an adequate statement of the integration or organic side, 
but this would still be true of a fixed self -repeating organism ; 
and if pleasure and pain are to be in any sense the yehicle of 
progressive adaptations to enyironment, we must transcend 
this definition. '^ Pleasure and pain are not prophetic^* as he 
truly says, as regards the secondary effects of one single stim- 
ulus — the poisoning which follows the sweet taste of sugar of 
lead : but they are prophetic of the effects of future stimula- 
tions of the same kind. For example, the pleasures of exer- 
cise under incidental pains of misadjustment are prophetic of 
similar pleasures without pain, when the same muscles haye 
better aajustment in consequence of this exercise. 

Physiologically this account, which is that also of Spencer * 
and Romanes,' may be considered sufficient, proyided that 
degrees of adjustment of the or^n to its stimulus, to be felt 
at all, inyolye some change in tissue as respects integration. 
But as conscious states, the feelings of degrees of adjustment 
are so clearly distinguished from those of organic function it- 
self, that the two conditions become separable. And this we 
shall find justified further, if it turns out that there are intel- 
lectual or ideal feelings of pleasure and pain distiuKuishable 
from such sensuous feeling ; and again, if in these ideal feel- 
ings we find the same distinction between feelings of function 
and feelings of adjustment. 

The intellectual yiew of sensuous tone illustrates another 
aspect of feeling considered as the inner side of function. 
Hume and Locke have no feelings apart from '^ secondary im- 
pressions '' and ^' ideas.'' Tlie Neo-Kantians refuse to allow 
pure feeling, except as ^' sensuous impulse,'' and this impulse 

1 Physiologieal jBsiheUa, p. 89. 

* Prineiples of Psychology , vol. x. part n. chap, iz : pain arises when 
activity is either too slight or excessive. 

• MmUal Evolution in AnknaU, pp. 105-111.* 
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ifl to be utterly discredited and driyen out upon the bleak high- 
ways of empirical absurdity. A feeling to be felt must be 
known to be felt : but to l>e known to be felt it must be re- 
lated to a self that knows : to be thus related it must be 
brought under the general a priori rules of the self-identical 
thinking subject^ ana so on through the mazes of a terminology 
which makes a sane man shiver ; for where is the warmth of 
feeling after such a process ? It is sufficient to say here, that 
sensuous tone is much 8im|)ler than this. If I put my hand on 
a red-hot stoye, I do not wait for the feeling to be taken up into 
relation to my rational self-identical subject, subsumed under 
the general notions of unity and causality, and schematized 
in the productive imagination ; and then decide that my sen- 
suous impulse is worthy of a movement of my self-identical 
subject for its self-realization in time I No, wnat I do is to 
feel the pain and remove my hand, and it is probable that I 
do not even know what hurts me till my hand is in my pocket 
again. 

In short, feeling is not knowledge, and we want no theory 
that tells us that it is.' 

The Herbartians, again, make feeling dependent on the 
intellectual function considered as a play of representative 
elements or forces. The inadequacy of this theory as an 
account of sensuous feeling is so apparent that thinkers of 
this school make a sharp distinction between sensation and 
feeling," and rule the former out of account altogether. But 
of course this is tantamount to an acknowledgment that the 
ideal theory of feeling does not cover the whole of sensibility. 

On the other hand, the relative theory finds an able 
exponent in Dumont. ' To him the stability of the life-process 
and its integration are secondary to its adjustments. All 
adjustment is pleasurable, but adjustment means, in so far, 
equilibrium of function and conservation of self. Hence all 
expenditure is gainful and all integration pleasurable. So 
pleasure is an increase in the store of disposable energy, 
and pain a decrease. 

This position may be met — apart from facts, such as the 
pleasures of exercise — by one of the points of relativity which 
Dumont himself urges, i.e., that habit, while it fixes and 
intensifies knowledge, diminishes feeling.* Now, if pleasure 

> Leibnitz brings in feeling under cover of his " unconscious presen- 
tations, "and Hegel defines feeling as "obscure knowledge." 

' Kahlowsky, Da$ Qrf&hltUben, pp- 17 and 80: also Lindner, Brnpiii' 
ichs Ptyehologie, p. 162, Anm. 8. 

^LoceiL « Md., pp. 77, 78. 
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increase with novelty and decrease with habit, does not this 
£how that pleasure accompanies increasing expenditure? 
Certainly a habitual chain oi ideas involves less expenditure 
than a new chain, and yet it gives less pleasure. Dumont 
overlooks this, and claims that the breaking up of a habit, 
which involves much expenditure, is painful: and so it is, 
because the expenditure exceeds the limits of adjustments 
inside of the integrations brought about by habit. 

Dumont criticises the theory that makes pleasure the 
concomitant of moderate activity on the ground, that it gives 
B, fixity and t^ical character to sensuous feelings, which 
their meaning in the life-development disputes. This criti- 
cism we follow as far as holding that the so-called *^ energy 
theory'' must be supplemented by an adjustment fiictor: but 
it does not follow that there are no fixed organic integrations 
at all, necessary to feeling.' Ferrier takes the relative view. 
** Pleasurable and painful feelings," he savs, '* may be regarded 
AS the subjective expression of physical harmony or dishar- 
mony between the organism and the influences acting on it.'* " 

What has been called the genetic conception is iUustrated 
by a number of historical positions, all approximating the 
truth, but clothing it in ambiguous statement. From rlato 
to Hamilton, the genetic doctrine has been current in as 
adequate terms as could well be, before the rise of the develop- 
ment hypothesis. Plato defines pleasure as harmonious 
energy, and pain as disharmonious energy; but harmonious 
energy to Plato means the natural state of function, the 
proper realization of normal organization.' Hence we find 

> Loc, eit., p. 54. 

* Functions of the Brain, 2d ed., p. 429. 

* The older interpretatiou of Plato (see Hamilton, MstaphpHes, 
Lect. 48), derived from Aristotle's exposition of Plato, is inadequate, 
l.e., that Plato held pleasure to be a cessation of pain. Plato dis- 
tinguishes between higher pleasures and lower, holds that higher or 
intellectual pleasures are not relative to pains, and among sensuous 
states distinguishes some pleasures (those of taste and smell) as not 
preceded by pain. I am indebted for the following note on the subject 
to the learned Platonist, Prof. S. S. Orris. "Plato says expressly that 
there are pleasures which have no antecedent pains, . . . although the 
pleasures which reach the soul through the body are generally reliefs 
from pain (Rep., ix. 584, 6. c). He teaches that the highest pleasure 
consists in harmonious energy (Rep., ix. 586 d, and 587 a). Of these pain- 
less pleasures, some, he says, are concomitant on pure mental exercises 
iemarrffiaii), and some on exercises of the senses idtaQija-ea-iy — Phil., 
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in Plato's doctrine the essential elements of the genetic theory: 
" energy*' seems to mean ''function/* and *' harmonions ** 
seems to mean '' well adjusted/* The fault in Plato, from 
our nresent point of view, is lack of confirmation, and lack 
of adequate realization of the progressiveness of function 
through pain. 

In Aristotle the genetic idea reached fuller statement. 
*' The most agreeable sensation/* he says, '' is the most j)erfect, 
and the most perfect is that of the bein^ which is well 
adjusted to the best of the available stimulations of the sense 
in question. Pleasure is greatest where sensation is most 
lively, and where it is exercised upon its most perfect object.** ' 
Pain, on the other hand, is lack of '^ perfection ** in either of 
the two directions; in the mental state itself (function), or in 
its object (adjustment). Hamilton, to whom belongs the 
credit of throwing the theory of Aristotle into relief in 
modern discussion, states the same position in the terms of 
the faculty psychology, and so gives it a distinctly less philo- 
sophical expression than Aristotle's. The genetic or develop- 
ment element present in Aristotle's metaphysics of matter 
and form loses its prominence when translated into the fixed 
types of the faculty theory. Dumont's criticism ' to this 
effect certainly holds against Hamilton. ''Pleasure," says 
Hamilton, "is a refiex of the spontaneous and unimpeded 
exertion of a power of whose ener^ we are conscious,^* and 
"pain, a refiex of the overstrained or repressed exertion of 
such a power.'* 

But ridding these formulas of their confusion of refiexes 

66 c). As if differing from Plato, Aristotle says that pain is not in all 
cases the antecedent of pleasure; that the pleasures of mathematical 
studies are without pain; and of the pleasures of the senses, those of 
smell are not accompanied with pain. But Plato says the same— that 
the pleasures of learning {rcti roor fJKzBrffidrooy ifiovdi) are unmixed 
with pain (dfiiKTovi elrat At'^reiS— Phil., 626), and that the pleasures, 
of smell (rd^ leepi rdi Safid^ are without antecedent pain (Rep., ix. 
664 b). . . . Plato says, ' With those who maintain that all pleasures are a. 
cessationofpain, Idonotatallagree'(Phll., 61a). . . . 'There are pleas- 
ures unmixed with pain— the pleasures not of the many, but of the few ' 
(Phil., 63 b).*' The element of truth in the Hamlltonian interpretatioa 
is that Plato holds sensuous pleasure not to be a poM2 in the ethical 
sense, and that, in arguing this ethical question, he emphasizes the lela^ 
tivity of pleasure. 

> Free translation from N%c, Eth,, x. 4. 

* Loe. eU,, pp. 6&-66. 
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with conBcionsnesses^ and powers with energies^ and stating 
the meaning we get clearly enou^^h from Hamilton's conte^ 
in this cel^rated lecture/ we find no hesitation in saying 
that he covers the whole case apart from the aboye criticism. 
Thns^ translated into present-day terms, he may read: 
'' Pleasure is consciousness of spontaneous (functional) and 
unimpeded (well-adjusted) activity (condition)/' and pain the 
** consciousness of overstrained or repressed (functional) (and 
ill-adjusted) activity (condition).'* The theory is here limited, 
however, to its sensuous application. 

Stuart Mill's celebrated criticism of Ebmilton ' — ^i.e., that 
in certain tastes all activity is painful — ^is sufSciently met by 
either of two suppositions: either that such tastes are cases 
of direct disinte^tion of tissue (as certain acids), in which 
case it is the disintegration and not the taste which is really 
painful; or, second, that such tastes (rhubarb. Mill's example) 
are cases where the adjustment is ahead of the inte^ation, 
and the organism repels the damaging stimulation. It illus- 
trates the criticism quoted above from Dumont, that the 
theory as held by Hamilton is not relative enough, and marks 
the necessity of substituting the word ''condition" for 
activity or ''power/' in the Hamiltonian formula. 

Otner theories which we may still include under the 
genetic idea are much less adequate. They emphasize some 
one aspect, to the concealment of others. Descartes makes 
pleasure and pain a " consciousness of greater or less perfec- 
tion." True, as far as it goes, if by consciousness we do not 
run into the absoluteness of a Qonecion^ judgment of such 
perfection." Spinoza is truer in sayine "pleasure is the pas 
sage of a man from less to greater perfection," and "pain is 
the passage of a man from ^eater to less perfection; "^ for it 
brin^ out the relative side in the word " passage," and bcMtrs 
an interpretation — from analogy of other passages of the 
Ethics — of " perfection " in terms of full or complete function. 
His relativity finds its limits, also, in the principle of self-con- 
servation {con(Uti8)j which is the essence of the active thing. 

In Kant we &id a genetic statement which is, however, 
-not free from the " absolute " rational infiuence of Wolfe and 
Descartes. He defines sensuous pleasure (Vergnugen) as the 

> MBtaphyncs, Lect. 43. BouilUer follows Hamilton. 

* Exam, of Hamilton, chap. zxv. 

' Descartes seems to have done more Justice to the adjustment side in 
an earlier view of pleasure as " correspondence of the object with the 
senses "iDela PhyHque, oh. rv, quoted by Dumont, loc, eiL, p. 46. 

* Ethics, definitions 2 and 8 at end of book m. 
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feeling of the advancement {Beforderung), and pain (Schmerz) 
the feeling of a hindering, of the life-nrocess: ' yet, as Wnndt 
points out, this advancement or hindrance was in E[ant ar- 
rived at by a process of anconscious judgment. Lotze and 
Wnndt followed with the distinct claim of sach an uncon- 
scious intellectual element in feeling, but later retracted it in 
favor of a view very near that of Hamilton.* Lotze finds a 
special nervous process involved in pleasure and pain. 

Bain recognizes the twofold nature of the facts and calls 
in a principle of " stimulation " to supplement the general 
law that " states of pleasure are connected with an increase 
and states of pain with an abatement of some or all of the 
vital functions.'" He expresses the principle of stimulation 
thus: "Certain modes of exciting the nerves, irrespective of 
the rise of physical yigor, ... are accompanied with pleasure, 
and certain other moaes with pain.'' * The meaning of this 
twofoldness in principle, from the development point of 
view, is not grasped by Bain. Yet we have ourselves intimated, 
as he claims, that '' it is better, in the present state of oar 
knowledge, not to push either principle to exdusiye predomi- 


nance." 


§ 4. Sensuous Plbasubb akd Pain as Worth. 

It is important to hold clearly to the fact that the 
foregoing definitions deal only with our objeotiye knowl- 
edge of the physical process. We can only say from 
introspection that we feel a sensation, or a pleasure, or a 
pain, not that we feel perfect activity, or adyanced func- 
tion, or fayorable adjustment, or self-realization. These 
are our theoretical interpretations, and haye absolutely 
no part in consciousness. The sensation itself does not 
carry its own worth as an object of pursuit What I 
feel at first, howeyer it may be later identified with my 
idea about it, is only the pleasurable or painful modifi- 

> Anihropologiet p. 144. 

» Cf. Wundt, PAy«. i>ycA.. 2d ed., i. pp. 4W-6. 
*8eiu6$ and InUUeci, p. 288. 
^IM., p. 800. 

*DOmrich and Hagen hold positions similar to Bain's. Paffe gives 
an able statement of the genetic view, Oantiderationa tur la SgnnHUtS, 
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cation of my sensibility. Here Wundt warns ns by the 
best of warnings — his own retraction from an intellect- 
ual theory of feeling.' Lotze truly says of the theories 
that make the nervous system the means of a unit ex- 
pression to consciousness of the activities of the world, 
that " those speculative meanings are not in the sensa- 
tion itself; . . . they are all no more than fancies ahovt 
sensation, not the peculiar fancy of sensation itself :" * 
and it is as true of the more sober doctrine of the evolu- 
tionists as of the involved conception of the Hegelians. 

Pleasure, therefore, is at first pursued not because it 
is worth pursuit, but because it is pleasurable : and 
pain avoided because it is painful, not because it ia 
damaging." 

On pleasure and pain^ consult : Bain, Senses and InteHlect, pp. 
291 f., and Etmtions and Will, chap. i. §§ 8-13 ; Grant Allen, Phys- 
iolog, JEstheticSy chap, ii; Spencer, Principles qf Psych,, part n. 
chap. IX, and Data of Ethics, cnaps. ii-iv ; Ward, loc cit, ; (theories 
of) Sidgwick, Methods cf Ethics, pp. 178-94 ; Romanes, Mental 
Evoltdion in Animals, chap, vm ; James Mill, PTienomena qf the 
Human Mind, chaps. x?ii-xxi ; the psychologies, inlocis ; Beaunis, 
Sensations internes, chaps, xvii-xxiii ; Wundt, Phys. Psych,, l cap. 
10; Kant, Anthropologic, §§ 68-64; Babier, Psychologie, chap. 
XXXV; Bouillier, Plaisir et Douleur; Dumont, ThSorie de la Sensi- 
baUS, pp. 135 ff. ; Hamilton, Metaphysics, Lects. 42-44 ; Bradley, 
Mind, xin; Eth, Studies, pp. 78-144; Martinean, Types qfEth. 
Theory, n. p. 297 ; Sully, Pessimism, chap, xi ; Grote, Psydi, de la 
SensiSUitS; Richet, r Homme et V Intelligence, i; Schneider, Frmd 
und Leid; KrOner, Das QefUhl, Absch. III. See also the references 
in the text of the present chapter. 

>Zo6.<»^, p. 487. 

* Microeoimvs, Eng. trans., bk. i. p. 568. 

' Further questions, such as the duration of sensuous tone, its relation 
to attention, the possible indifference of lower sensibility, are more 
profitably taken up in the discussion of ideal pleasure and pain, Chap. XI^ 


IDEAL FEELING. 

CHAPTEE VI. 

NATURE AND DIVISIONS OF IDEAL FBEUNQ. 

Ideal YB. SensuouB Feeling. From a stad j of general 
consciousness in connection with the nervous system an 
understanding has already been arrived at as to the 
nature of sensibility. The term denotes the subjective 
aspect of consciousness anywhere and everywhere. And 
this fact of feeling has been inquired into as far as it 
appears in connection with bodily states, i.e., as sen- 
SUOU8, In considering sensations, however, as special 
forms of sensuous feeling, we found it possible to draw a 
sharp line only theoretically between its affective and 
presentative aspects. Sensations, therefore, mark the 
transition from consciousness as pure feeling to con- 
sciousness as knowledge^ as presentation, as representa- 
tion, as thought, — or best, because most general, as 
apperception. 

The further question, then, is : Is there an inner, or 
feeling, side to the world of ideas ? Are we sensible of, 
or do we feel, the phases of the apperceptive process ? 
The simple answer of consciousness is, yes ; and there 
is opened before us the great class of feelings called 
ideal. Ideal feelings, therefore, are the modijlcations of 
aensibUity which aooompany the exercise of the apperceptive 

185 
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Ideal feeling is then, as Hodgson ' says, a new kind of 
sensibility ; it is sensibility accompanying a new kind 
of nervous process. The apperceptive function has its 
organic basis in some kind of a brain-process which 
represents the combining of special centres in the hemi- 
spheres and the dynamic union of their energies. If the 
function performed by the attention is new, so also is 
the awareness of it, and the modes of mental excitement 
which attach to its different phases. 

Ideal Feelings as Special and Ck>inmon. The analogy 
of sensuous feeling serves us to indicate another distinc- 
tion. Besides certain special feelings — sensations — 
which are brought about by the exercise of particular 
organic functions, we found a great fund of common sen- 
sibility — organic feeling — which seemed to belong to the 
living being as an organism. The motor feelings were 
found everywhere, the muscles being the most general 
outlet for the nervous process which brings feeling 
about. So upon an examination of the ''feelings of 
ideas," we are able to make an analogous distinction. 
On the one side there are the special kinds of mental ex- 
citement, which are developed in connection with par- 
ticular synthetic processes : memory yields regret, re- 
morse, pride; imagination throws us into expectation, 
hope, fear, love. Such states of sensibility we may call 
emotions. They are the special forms of ideal feeling 
just as sensations are special forms of sensuous feeling. 
But they do not exhaust the subjective element of this 
stage of consciousness. There is an undertone of feel- 
ing, a basis of sensibility, which is not disturbed during 
the mutations of the emotional life — feelings upon which 
all the emotions depend, feelings due to the fact of 
mental synthesis itself : such are the feeling of reality , 

» ThMTjf qf PraeUee, i. pp. 107-8. 
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feeling of interest^ etc. These we may call common ideal 
feelings. 

Ideal Pleasure and Pain. Further, here as elsewhere, 
indifference wonld seem to be impossible: all ideal 
sensibility would be expected to have tone, as pleasur- 
able or painfuL And, further, the general law of apper- 
ceptive revival would lead us to expect the picturing of 
past pleasures and pains to play an important r61e in the 
development of the mental life. 

It will be profitable, accordingly, to turn attention to 
common ideal /edingy special ideal fedings or emotions^ 
and ideal pleasure and pain, in the order in which they 
are here named. 


COMMOnr IDEAL FEELING. 

CHAPTER VIL 
INTEREST. REALITY. AND BELEEP. 

Oeneral Character of Common Ideal Feeling. The 
enumeration of the elements of feeling common to the 
intellectual processes throughout is necessarily partial 
and inexact. If this were not so, if these elements of 
feeling stood out clearly in relief in consciousness, they 
would be special feelings and not common. It is only 
as we catch an affective undertone and learn the broader 
phases of our life of thought, that we come to reach such 
distinctions as that between interest and belief, between 
belief and effort, and see that these undertones are 
always present when we think or strive at all. 

Accordingly, the names given to these so-called com- 
mon feelings often overlap in their meanings and are 
often confused. The general terms of ordinary usage 
are accepted below, and we shall find that the more 
special the concept grows under each head — as hesitation, 
perplexity, etc., under belief — the more definite is the 
mental movement which it accompanies. The following 
aspects of common ideal feeling may, on this under- 
standing, be profitably considered : Interest^ BealUy'/ed" 
ingy and Bdief.^ 

* The feeling of conserU or effort would naturally suggest itself also 
here as being one of the broadest aspects of intellectual feeling; but it 
comes up more properly under the detailed treatment of Will below. 
The feeling of M{f also can not be adequately treated here, since it is so 
closely connected with the voluntary life ; yet as a matter of classifica- 
tion it must not be omitted from common ideal feeling. 

138 
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§1. Iktbbest. 

A general characterizatioii of interest as a psjoho- 
logical state is best reached when we ask why it is that 
we act voluntarily in this way or that The answer mnst 
invariably be» because we are interested in this course of 
Action or thai As will appear later, the most important 
thing about interest is its quality as stimulating the 
wUL A thing is interesting to me when, for any reason, 
it appeals to my attention — when it is worth looking at 
— ^when it is so related to me that I am led to investigate 
it ; and the feeling of interest is this need of looking, 
investigating, finding out about. A child is said to show 
no interest when he is entirely satisfied, saturated, with 
his toy, and leaves it. 

Now, can we get any clearer idea of the mental ante- 
cedents and conditions of the feeling of interest, or must 
we be content with such a general description ? As to 
what interest is, certainly we can add nothing to the 
feeling of it in consciousness, just as all feeling is an 
ultimate subjective fact. But if it be true that feeling 
is the inner accompaniment of a brain-process, and per- 
haps of an intellectual process, then our description may 
be supplemented by the determination of what these 
added conditions are. 

Another use of the word interest — ^usually in the plural, 
interests — mast be pointed out: a person^s interest or interests 
may mean his advantage. A man is not always interested in 
pursuing his best interests, as will appear ; the two meanings 
iire not altogether remote from each other, and popular usa^e 
of the word in the two meanings has its philosophical justil- 
•cation. 

Fhysiologioal Basis of Interest and Indifl^renoe. On 
iin earlier page, when gathering up our conception of 
nervous function, we found reason to recognize two great 
laws, Le., the laws of habit and accommodation. And 
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occasion was taken to say of habit, that " psychologicallj 
it means loss of oversight, diffusion of attention, subsid- 
ing consciousness ;" and of accommodation, that " psy- 
chologically it means reviying consciousness, concentra- 
tion of attention, voluntary control — ^the mental state 
which has its most general expression in what we know 
as interest." ** In habit and interest we find the psy- 
chological poles corresponding to the lowest and the 
highest in the activities of the nervous system.*' 

Interest, then, is the most general aifareness of the 
process of our intellectual life, and as such represents 
the highest and most unstable form of nervous integra- 
tion. Wherever there is the nervous basis of attention 
and will, there is sufficient physical reason for the feeling 
of interest. And wherever, by reason of fatigue or dis- 
ease, attention and wUl are not called out, the physical 
process is accompanied by the feeling of indifference ; 
that is, there is then a reversion to a stratum of nervous 
structure and function which is dominated more by habit* 

Physiological research, however, has little to say in detail 
about the organic conditions of this class of feelings. So in- 
definite is our knowledge of the central brain-processes, that 
even the coarser sensuous feelings can not be given any ade> 
quate explanation ; and it may be said once for all that the 
subtler phases of sensibility covered by the term ** ideal '* fail 
of all particular characterization from the physical side. 
Emotional expression in the case of the more boisterous feel- 
ings is our only clue — some say an all-sufficient clue— to a 
psycho-physical conception. It remains, therefore, to inquire 
into the mental conditions of interest. 

Intelleotual Conditions of Interest. The general 
physiological analogies mentioned above lead to several 
presumptions which we find neatly confirmed by the 
psychology of interest. 

1. Any reaction of consciousness which is repeated 
without variation becomes uninteresting; the nervous 
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process passes from the stage of fresh accommodation to 
the stage of habit by the process of downward growth. 

On the psychological side we may call this the prin- 
ciple of repetition, and say that vnJtdlectual repetition 
diminishes interest. We have only to understand a thing 
thoroughly to lose our immediate interest in it Very 
few noyels are worth reading a second time if interest is 
the measure of worth. It is hard to get up interest in 
the departments of study which deal with descriptive de- 
tails and statements of fact, and present no new openings 
for thought. The conversation of our maiden aunts, de- 
tailing the illnesses and recoveries of our early child- 
hood, no longer arouse our enthusiasm. 

2. On the contrary, new relations are interesting ; the 
nervous growth is " upward," involving higher integra- 
tions. Illustrations are not needed for any one who has 
ever reflected on the passion for news, the course of ru- 
mor, and the delights of gossip for all mankind. This 
may be called the principle of novdty^ and we may say 
that the vntdtedudRy new is interesting, 

3. The contradictory of the feelhig of interest is not 
indifference, but ennui, mental fatigue, boredom. In- 
difference means the reign of nervous habit, the draining 
off of energy in an accustomed channel. But ennui 
means the distaste that arises from exhaustion of energy. 
It is a positive feeling as truly as is fatigue. 

Xntereet of Bisorimination or Exploration.' These in- 
tellectual conditions may be set apart as contributing to 
interest of a particular sort, — the feeling of curiosity, of 
exploration. It is never realized in its purity because 

> It would be iDteresting to inquire whether all cases of intellectual 
Interest might not be considered modifications of a fundamental interest 
in recognUion. The absolutely novel is not usually interesting ; and 
what a glow of interest arises when what seems new is, after all, recog- 
nized as related to earlier thought I 
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emotional and other factors mentioned below come to* 
modify the exploring impnlse. But in a cold, calculating 
individuali who looks ahead and weighs the chances, 
these conditions are most marked. In earlj child-life, 
interest is almost altogether of the exploring kind. 
First, it is physical exploration : the infant explores his 
own body, then foreign bodies, his room, then adjacent 
rooms. The direction of his attention is largely acci- 
dental, depending upon casual stimulations. Then there 
begins a kind of moral exploration, the understanding of 
his own dress, toys, utensils, the fitting of things together, 
the meaning of facial and vocal expression. The explor- 
ing instinct satisfied, his interest is at an end. 

This class of interesting experiences, however, belongs 
to the more superficial, shifting, and variable side of 
one's life. They represent the come-and-go of the atten- 
tion as we follow its quick responses. Purely intellectual 
interest is, therefore, temporary : it does not attach 
itself firmly enough to its object to cause the latter 
to become one of our interests or goods. I am inter- 
ested in the morning paper, the street sights, my after- 
noon drive, and the debating society ; but to-morrow 
A set of new engagements carries my interest, and the 
experiences of yesterday, now past, only furnish one or 
two points at which my permanent life-interests have 
been touched. What, then, constitutes more permanent 
interest, over and above the simple interest of the intel- 
lectual act of discrimination ? 

Emotional and Active Interest So far interest sim- 
ply represents a tendency to know. Its objects are mere 
objects that come and go indifferently to us : when we 
have learned what they are and how they act, our 
euriosity is satisfied. But bring them within the line of 
our erM)tiorud or vdlitumal reactions and everything is 
changed. Does their being what they are or doing what 
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the J do have any effect upon me ? That is the vital 
question. The errand-boy in an office carries fifty letters 
a day to his employer, and they have no interest for him ^ 
he knows them to be letters for X. Y. Z., and his curios- 
ity is satisfied. But let one letter come to himself, and 
then not the words it contains or the love it brings inter- 
ests him alone ; but the envelope, its sides and corners, 
the stamp, the address, the very odor of it, fairly burn 
him with their interesting aspects. Anything, in short, 
gets interesting which has, besides its relation to other 
things and people, a power to make me feel and act. I 
may know the presence of a thing and not be interested ;, 
but I cannot fed its presence, and much less can I (ict 
upon its presence, without coming to think it to be worth 
my close attention. And such emotional interest seema 
to arise in different circumstances, as follows : 

1. Whatever directly causes me fUeasure or pain ex- 
cites interest. Here the reference to self is so immediate 
that the knowing function which the attention brings 
with it is simply a self-preserving function. I am inter- 
ested in pain to discover its cause and remove it, and in 
pleasure to understand and continue it. This is what 
pleasure and pain are for, to warn and advise ; imd to say 
they interest us is only to say that they carry this func- 
tion into the life of thotight. 

The feeling of interest, therefore, seems to be an 
added thing to the pleasure and pain tone. It arises in 
connection with the apprehending of the tone and its 
causes. We would hardly say that an oyster is inter- 
ested when a sharp instrument is thrust painfully be- 
tween his shells. The intrusion affects him, and it is in 
his interest to avoid it ; but it is truer to say that it 
hurts than that it interests him. Circumstances can be 
conceived in which pleasure and pain would lack in- 
terest ; as, for example, the pain of an incurable physical 
trouble or a preying mental anxiety. Such pains are 
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understood and endured without any but the negative 
interest of the endeavor to forget theuL 

This truth applies to all emotiondl states, with their ple»a6- 
ure or pain tone, as well as to sensational states. Emotion 
always terminates on an object, and the interest excited is in- 
terest in this object : that is, the interest is of an intellectnal 
kind, but exists because of the relation of the object to some 
outgoing impalse. The objects may difFer and have place in 
different categories according to the quality of the emotions 
which excite the interest : thus we have such expressions as 
^'sBsthetic interest,'* "moral interest,'* ''sympathetic in- 
terest,** etc. But interest is not many ; it is one. The 
varietv is in the emotional qualities and in the objects of 
thougnt. 

2. Equally original is the interest aroused by our t;o- 
lUioncd life. Ordinarily we act in reference to a thing 
because we are interested in it, which means because we 
are impelled by intellectual or emotional interest. But 
it is still true that, after acting, our interest is greater than 
before. Any effort expended on a thing ma^es it more 
worthful to us. The reader may have only the interest of 
courtesy in a new method of shuffling cards or of holding 
his pen ; but after one effort, his growing interest will 
lead him to new endeavors. Again, even when there is 
at first no thought of a thing, tool, utensil, etc., and it is 
used only as a means to a more distant end, interest will 
gather around it for itself after long use. Who does not 
part, with an interest which is positive pain, from an old 
pair of shoes or his last summer's straw hat ? The in- 
crease which accrues to interest by sharing it also illus- 
trates this volitional and emotional element. Sharing 
is the result of the emotion of sympathy and proceeds 
by action. 

Here, again, it may be remarked that the interest at- 
taches to the object, not to the activity, except in early 
child-life, when movements are themselves objects of 
interest. But it attaches to the object beoaiise it is re- 
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lated to my activity. No one's else exertion arouses my 
interest in the same way. 

Interest of Custom or Habit. Very slight self-obser- 
Tation is sufficient to show that while repetition dimin- 
ishes the temporary intellectual interest spoken of, it is 
still often through habituation that real interests are 
formed. There is a distinct line beyond which the 
customary ceases to be tiring and becomes interesting. 
Before this line of ezperiencCy things are faded and 
washed out ; but as we grow accustomed to them, we 
begin to find ourselves expecting to find them, relying 
upon them, appealing to them with an interest born 
simply of old acquaintanceship. 

It is undoubtedly through this principle of custom 
that some of our deepest life-interests are generated. 
We grow to think of ourselves with certain accessories 
which have always accompanied us. So a business 
man's interests narrow down to his business, because all 
his habits bear upon it. A man of college culture loses 
his interest in literature and science because his regular 
routine in after-life does not include such subjects. We 
become interested in certain classes of people because 
we are thrown with them. The cure of unfortunate love 
is separation, and the hope of an unsuccessful suitor lies 
in the art of keeping himself and his proposals in the 
mind of the woman he hopes to win. 

Transfer of Interest by Association. Among the facts 
now cited are many which illustrate what we may call 
a/cquired interest. Apart from the simple exploring im- 
pulse, which works by suggestion, all interest in objects 
is thus acquired through their association with our- 
selves or vnth things already interesting.^ The revival of 

^ This Ib the obvene statement of the law of association by interest or 
** preference" (Ss/mm and Intellect, chap. xi. g 2). The two aspects of 
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an idea by assoeiatioii serves for the recurrence of the 
emotional state connected with it, and it is true, as 
Hume held, that the intellectual link of association may 
fall away while its peculiar emotional state remains to 
color the suggesting idea. A dangerous-looking knife is 
interesting simply from its murderous possibilities. 
When we question such an emotion closely, we know 
that it arises from association ; but yet the feeling, the 
interest, comes without definite associative links. 

Definition of Interest. A thread of common value 
may now be detected running through the complex 
phenomena of interest. Objects are interesting only as 
they affect us or are associated with objects that affect 
us. And by the phrase " affect us," we mean — ^work some 
change in the sensibility, which tends, by the law of 
motor-reaction, to realize itself in activity. Given such 
a modification of the affective consciousness, and interest 
invariably arises. 

Now, such affective modifications may come in two 
ways. The two great stimuli to activity are pleasure 
and pain on the one hand, and suggestion on the other.' 
Suggestion is passing, shifting, temporary : the interest 
it arouses is intellectual, temporary interest. But 
pleasure and pain, in all their range, represent the con- 
stitutional and permanent As stimuli to movement, they 
are recurrent And the interests they arouse are the 
deep-seated life-interests already examined. The ordi- 
nary distinction between interest and interests is accord- 
ingly just 

The common element, further, is an impulsive element 

the case may be put thus: When two ideas are repeatedly associated, 
interest in one passes over to the other, and when an idea excites interest 
those ideas will get associated with it which are suited to share or 
gratify the interest. 

> See below, Chap. XIII. § 8. 
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— a tendency element — ^realizing its object throngh the at- 
tention, which is the vehicle of apperception. Accord- 
ingly! in yiew of all that has been said, we may define 
interest as the impulse to attend. And since it is in the 
attention that all mental synthesis takes place, we may 
say, as an alternative statement, that interest is the con- 
aciouBneaa of a tendency to think. The amount of interest 
an object or topic will have for us at any time is the 
amount of caUing-out force it exerts upon the (Mention^ both 
by direct suggestion and by association. 

Interest as Ideal Smotion. Consideration, therefore, 
justifies the view that interest is the subjective side of 
the apperceptive function. Habit diminishes interest 
because it diminishes the intensity and energy of pre- 
sentative construction ; but habit begets interest because 
it makes deep and strong the lines of associative or 
representative construction. By repetition, simple sug- 
gestions lose their force ; but by repetition the moving 
principles of our nature gain force as stimuli to the re- 
lating process of attention. 

The place of interest in the mental life has remained 
anomalous ; it has had no adequate discussion from psycholo- 
gists. It has been treated, on the one hand, as a stimulus to 
thought, itself arising independently of thought; and, on the 
other hand, as the result of thought or attention. We are in a 
position to see that both are true. If the simple movements of 
attention under the lead of suggestion arouse interest, then 
it must be called an accompaniment or result of attention. 
But if it is thronffh interest that affective modifications get an 
outlet through the attention, then interest, before only ex- 
ploring, becomes an essential stimulus to voluntary thought. 
In general, involuntary attention follows the lead of interest 
of exploration, and voluntary attention requires the stimulus 
of emotional and active interest. 

But heretofore theories of interest have not been well 
developed. The Herbartiaus reduce it, like all feeling, to a 
consciousness of relations among ideas. Yolkmann defines 
it ' as the '' relation of an idea to the group of ideas which 

1 Lehrbueh d. Piyckologie, 8d ed., ii. p. 208. 
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represents the ego. . . . Eyerything; interests me of which I can 
say: I am in it {xch bin dabei).** But this clearly omits the 
simple interest of exploration. Steinthal ' agrees with Volk- 
mann, saying interest is the '^ readiness of a group of ideas to 
assimilate a new idea.'' TTlrici and Fortlage emphasize the 
impulse side of interest Sully has ROod» but somewhat loose, 
descriptive remarks on interest' The Hegelian view is stated 
concisely by George.' 

Interests vs. Affeots. Bj affects are meant all stimuli 
to involantary attention:* by interests, on the other 
handy we mean all stimuli to voluntary attention. The 
passage from affects to interests is the passage from the 
passive and reactive to the voluntary consciousness — 
the passage from consciousness which has no object 
before it, as such, to the consciousness which has such 
an object In interests, therefore, we have a step in 
mental growth of enormous significance in psychological 
theory. Affects draw -the attention mechanically. A» 
far as they are concerned, we have ground only for aa 
effect theory of the mental principle. Is the case differ- 
ent with interests? Have we any new and different 
factors in the problem when an object is pictured, found 
interesting, and intentionally pursued ? These questions 
it is our business to answer later : the fact here must 
suffice that interest attaches to something presented, and 
leads to what we call volition to pursue it. 

§2. Reality-feeling. 

The fundamental question of philosophy is : What is 
real ? Is there reality anywhere ? Psychology has to 
do with this question only as far as to determine what toe 

> Piyehologie u. SpraehwinenBcKqft, p. 880. 

* OuUinei, pp. 88-67. For educatioxial applicadons see the works on 
Peda^gics. Appendix A, below. 
^Lehrbueh d, Ptychologie, p. 544 ff. 
« Below, Chap. XIII. § 8. 
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mean by the sense of reality. Admitting a distinction in 
consciousness between ideas to which we attribute reality 
and those to which we do not, we note the different sub- 
jective effects which the two sorts of ideas have on us : 
the presence of one sort is the feeling of reality ; of the 
other, that of unreality. 

Distinotion between Belief and Sense of Beality. With- 
out entering at this point into the grounds of the distinc- , 
tion, two different sorts of feeling may be denoted by the • 
terms reaHty-feeLing and hdirf. The phrase reality- 
feeUng denotes the fundamental modification of con- 
sciousness which attaches to the presentative side of 
sensational states — ^the feeling which means, as the child \^ 
afterwards learns^ that an object is really there. By the 
word belief, on the other hand, we may denote the feel- 
ing which attaches to what may be a secondary or^ 
representative state of mind, and indicates the amount 
of assurance we have ai the time that an object is there. 
The idea which has the reality^feeling may be said to 
have its own guarantee of its reality ; it is a giveri^ and 
my feeling of it is direct acquaintance with it. But the 
idea to which belief attaches is guaranteed by some 
other mental state, by what I know about it, or by its 
connection with ideas already guaranteed. This distinc- 
tion and its bearings will become clear as the exposition 
proceeds. 

To the mind of the writer this distinction is a fundamen- 
tal and vital one. Yet it has, as far as he knows, been made 
nowhere in psycholorical literature. Its successful establish- 
ment is, of course, tne task of the following pages. Begin- 
ning with the earliest reality-feeling in mrancy, we shall 
endeavor to show how it becomes the complex, and to the 
psychologist refractory, thing known as belief. 

Bise of Beality-f^ling- The dawning consciousness 
of a child — passive consciousness, as it has already been 
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called — i^ filled with affective sensational happenings. 
All it has at first is feeling, and feeling of one kind. 
This feeling has no meaning whatever of any kind ; for 
by meaning we mean interpretation in terms of some- 
thing else, and there is nothing else. Hence it is not 
the " taking of a representation for an object,'* as Babier 
says.' The fiash of light, the mnscnlar sensation, the 
pain, each is simply this^ an experience. There can be 
no distinction corresponding to reality and unreality, 
inner and outer, subject and object, presentation and 
representation. 

' Beality-f eeling, therefore, at this early stage, is sim- 
ply the fact of feeling; nothing more, but this much. 
Existence is simply presence ; but presence is existence, 
and whatever is, in consciousness, is real. 

James expresses this truth as follows : *' The candle 
(first sensation) is its (the infant's) all, its absolute. Its 
entire faculty of attention is absorbed by it. It t«, it is 
ihat; it is there; no other possible candle or quality of 
this candle, no other possible place or possible object 
in the place, — ^no alternative, in short, suggests itself as 
even conceivable ; so how can the mind help believing 
[feeling] the candle real ? The supposition that it might 
possibly not do so is under the supposed conditions 
unintelligible." * 

Now this feeling of jjresence or reality is not belief; and 

we have put " feeling'* in brackets above, after " believing," 

.since Prof. James overlooks the distinction. He is guilty of 

the "psychologist's fallacy" in saying *'any object which 

remains uncontradicted is ipso facto posited [or affirmed] as 

, reality." ■ Positing or affirming must carry a distinction in 

, consciousness between the true and the untrue. If this feel- 

' ing of "presence" is belief, then some other name should be 

found for the complex thing which we go on to describe 

1 P*yehologie, 8d ed., p. 267. 

• Principles of Ptyeh,, ii. 288. 

* LoccU,, 11, 289 and 319. 
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in the pages that follow. In dreams the simple reality- 
feeling 18 present without belief , as is proved by the fact that 
the grossest inconsistencies are accepted. This simply shows 
that consciousness has lost its questioning attitude altogether 
— ^belief as such does not arise: but reality is there in its full 
strength.* 

Biae of XJnreality-fldeling. Furtheii the early con- 
sciousness soon experiences something quite different 
from this feeling of presence^ As soon as appetite and 
impulse assert themselves, they are felt; indeed they 
make the keenest demands upon the early sensibility. 
As we adults look at it, it is a feeling of lack, want, need ; 
but to the infant it is simply a feeling, and a new one. 
But this new feeling must very quickly get connected 
with the reality- or presence-feeling : say the sensation 
of the white surface and warm touch of the milk-bottle, 
as following upon the lack of food. In other words, a 
simple presence-feeling becomes connected with a simple 
a&^ence-feeling. As a matter of fact, the two come 
together, and it is perhaps the earliest felt distinction 
in the infant consciousness, — vague hunger-feeling, pres- 
ence-feeling of taste and touch, absence-feeling when 
the supply is cut ofil This absence-feeling is the first 
and original unreaMty-feding. 

Closer examination again shows us that this unreal- 
ity-feeling has nothing to do with a negation of belief; 
vdth doubt or hesitation, the true negation of belief. If 
the sense of unreality arose as a contradiction of the 
sense of reality, there would be some justification for 
this view. But in that case we would not have a sense 
of unreality, but a sense of the reality of a new and 
contradictory experience. For example, the early 

1 Bain recognizes this state; but in calling it " primitive credulity/' 
as well as in treating it as a form of belief, he fails to note the essential 
element of true belief, i.e., mental assertion, which is absent in this 
simple reality-feeling. BimUom and Will, pp. 610-^6. 
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consoionsness has a single candle before it — a reality-feel- 
ing. Suddenly the candle goes out Darkness is now 
a new reality-feeling. A memory of the candle persists 
and conflicts with the present darkness, and a new feel- 
ing arises, — doubt, perplexity — ^the foundation of belief, 
as appears below. But the unreality-feeling has an 
entirely different origin — ^in our active impulsive nature. 
It comes before there is any conflict, and lingers after 
such a conflict, distinct from the feeling to which this 
conflict gives rise. 

Degrees of Beality- and XJnreality-fldeling. Both of 
these original forms of feeling must have degrees. Not 
only to the child is the reality of food more intense and 
consuming when it is hungry than when it is filled, but 
to the mature man there are realities and realities. Every 
one of us has his true reality, his real and eternal as 
opposed to his unreal and temporal. Even external 
things sometimes seem to bruise and wound us, so hard 
and stubborn does their reality become ; and again, all 
the world seems thin, flimsy, and unsubstantial. We be- 
lieve many a fact of which we fail to get a ** realizing 
sense." Simple conditions of the nervous system derange 
our sense of reality : and emotional conditions suffice to 
infuse body into our life-experiences or to render them 
ghosts of profitless pursuit Confining ourselves, how- 
ever, now to the infant's life, we may say that his most 
vivid realities are those sensational states which satisfy 
his appetites and needs. 

All this class of experiences again confirms the separation 
of these feelings from real phenomena of belief. Ask an 
intelligent man at random if he believes that four thousand 
people nerished at the Johnstown flood, and he will say yes; 
then asK an eye witness of that awful calamity, one who 
helped stretch out a hundred dead, and how much more his 
<^ yes'' really means I But both believe the facts of the case 
fully. One has a feeling of reality which the other quite 
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lacks. It is this feeling element of present reality that enters 
largely into reli^ons faith^ and is contrasted with intellec- 
tual assent. '^ The deyils believe/' but the religious man is 
to realize his belief in that warmth of emotion which kindles 
active devotion. 

Fhysiologioal Basis of the Beality- and XJnieality-feel- 
ings. The organic basis of these feelings, it is easy to 
see, is nothing more nor less than the organic basis of 
consciousness itself. Any sensory process has its feel- 
ing of reality element, and any tendency to movement 
has its unreality-feeling, succeeded by reality-feeling, 
in the sensory process which satisfies ii Fnrther, this 
feeling of need mnst arise from a lack of sufficient stim- 
ulation in the sensory seat, which lack is itself a stimulus 
to the motor-process by which the lack is supplied ; the 
connection between the two processes being fixed by 
heredity and experience. 

Looked at more broadly, here is an organism in a 
world of environing conditions; a certain sensational 
process represents its best life among these conditions. 
When it fails of this normal sensational process, its very 
lack is a stimulus to a motor-process by which the nor- 
mal sensational process is re-established. Assuming 
this normal sensational process, whatever it may turn 
out to be, let us call it the sensational coefficient. By this 
phrase is then meant the element of nervous activity 
which, being present, gives a sensation : over and above 
the activity which gives a memory-picture or arouses an 
impulse. The sensational coefficient is the activity which 
is regularly aroused by a real object 

In this feeling of reality we find the mental "predis- 
position to illusion " referred to in a previous chapter.* 
If the presence of the sensational coefficient gives "real " 
coloring to a conscious state, tli^n, whenever this coeffi- 

1 8en»ea and Intellect, p. 253. 
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dent is present^ reality is reached. But if, by reason 
of undne excitability from disease, emotion, ezpectationi 
or other internal causes, this coefficient is artificially 
brought about when no reality correspondSi then illu- 
sion results. 

Time and Spaoe Beferenoe of Beality-foeling. As 
soon as memory begins its function, the data are present 
for the construction of the time-notion ; and the three 
temporal aspects of events, as present, past, and future, 
give coloring to the reality-feeling. The feeling of recog- 
nition^ arises when the reconstruction of past experience 
takes place, whether that reconstruction represent real 
events or not. That is, recognition is independent of be- 
lief in the external reality of what we recognize. The 
feeling of presence again becomes the feeling of present 
time filled with events ; and the construction of further 
experience as possible in the future gives the feeling of 
ea^pectation. 

The early quality of massiveness or extensity in sen- 
sations ' is a feeling which accompanies the earliest con- 
struction of the spacial form in experience. It seems, in 
connection with some sensations, to partake of the three 
dimensions, Le., feeling of largeness^ roominess^ bigness, of 
sounds, muscular movements, touches, etc. These feel- 
ings represent the earliest and most incomplete form of 
temporal and spacial synthesis; they are limited to 
actual experience and its promise, and are altogether 
earlier than the developed ideas of time and space. 

Our general outcome so far is, accordingly, this : the 
feding of reality is simply consciousness itsdf; it is most 
vivid when it aooompanies a nervous process having the sen- 
sationaL ooeffUAeni. The feeling of unreality arises in con- 
nection with appetites and impdses which resvUt from the 

> Benitei and Intelieet, chap. x. § 1. 
*INd., p. 100; also see above, p. 98. 
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absence of the aenaattoncd coefficient in partictdar aenaortf 
brain-aeats. This may be called the first stage in the de- 
velopment of the consciousness of reality. 

§ 3. Belief. 

The feeling of belief is a feeling which attaches to 
the representative faculty primarily. It is only when 
memory and imagination come to bring up rival candi- 
dates for our acceptance, that we believe or disbelieve. 
The foregoing discussion suffices to show that something 
else must be added to the simple feelings of reality and 
unreality, as these arise in connection with sensations, to 
constitute true belief. The question of belief, put most 
broadly, is this : Why is it that, of two images which 
come into my consciousness, I discard the one as an im- 
agination, a phantasm, and accept the other as a memory 
or present fact ? 

Again it is needless to say that^ as a feelings belief cannot 
be explained any more than any other feeling; it must be 
felt; and that further remarks are really ujpon the physio- 
logical and psychical conditions under which this feeling arises. 

Doubt Freoedes Belief. It was said above that the 
unreality-feeling comes, in cases of appetite, to oppose 
the simple reality-feeling of presentation or memory. The 
reality-feeling doubtless attaches at first to a memory of 
a candle as to a real candle, and nothing contradicts it. 
But, with other memories, this reality-feeling is rudely 
disturbed. The memory of food suggested to an infant 
by vain sucking at an empty bottle no longer has the 
reality-feeling. Unreality takes its place. So certain 
memories get labelled as unreal. And it is the discovery 
of this possible unreality — the discovery of the possible 
absence of the sensational coefficient, as the impulse- 
satisfying thing — that is the beginning of doubt.' 

> «* Only experience— and that means disappointment—emphasizes- 
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That this is not theoretical only is proved from the ob- 
Berration of yonng children. They have implicit confidence 
in everything at first, but soon a stnge is reached of hesitation 
and doubt. Unaccustomed things have so often brought 
pain, that the new — ^the strange face, the unusual expression 
of a familiar face, a new room, a new plaything — ^are treated 
cautiously and with manifest distrust. The question is : 
Oan I trust the new image to satisfy my impulse toward it ? 

DoTelopment of Doubt. As the rise of doubt is due 
in child-life to the failure of a state to satisfy ; to the ab- 
sence of the sensational coefficient : so all higher doubt 
can be traced to like conditions. I doubt an image, a 
statement, a law, because it does not meet the demands 
that I have a right to make of it if its claim be true. 
Just as there is a sensational coefficient, so there is an 
SBsthetic coefficient, a moral, and an intellectual coeffi- 
cient, — ^that quality in each of these fields which satisfies 
the demands of my nature in these directions severally. 
I doubt that a iface can be called beautiful, because my 
aesthetic sense is not satisfied with it. I doubt whether 
tuberculine cures consumption, because my logical sense 
is not satisfied with the evidence ; and so on everywhere. 

There are a great many things in our lives which never pa^ss 
into the stage of doubt or belief at all; things which remain 
under the rule of the simple sense of reality. My mother's 
love, for example, is a thing in which I cannot be said to be- 
lieve. It was one of the first realities of which I became 
sensible. My reality-feeline in reference to her has never 
been disturbed one way or tne other, and so it has remained 
undoubted and unasserted. So it is with the religious truth 
in which one is reared. It is a shock to the sensibilities to 
ask the question, Do you believe? for the firat time; it sug- 
gests the possibility of doubt, and puts us under the necessity 
of turning simple reality into grounded belief. But of other 
people than my mother — my books, say; and of other truth 
than religion — my history lesson, say, — I make certain de- 

the difference between the possible and the actual." HOffding, OuUine9 
qf P$ychology, p, fm. 
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inands, and condition what is truly belief apon the way these 
demands are met. 

What the higher demands are which I have a right to 
make of sdstbetic, logical, and religious truth, in order to 
award my belief, that remains for later consideration. Here 
it is enough to show that the law of ^' satisfaction '' is one 
throughout. 

Besclution of Doubt. As donbt arises from the atti- 
tude of mind toward a new image, so doubt is resolved 
by an actual resort to experience, as far as that .is pos- 
sible. In the case of sensible things, we try and see 
whether the image have the sensational coefficient If 
the child has once been fooled by an empty bottle, it 
doubts the bottle at its next appearance. But its method 
of testing it is always the same : it tries it. Does it get 
the needful sensation ? — then reality is there ; if not, 
then noi In all kinds of belief there are such tests, as 
appears more fully below. 

Nature of Belief Now the feeling which follows in 
every case is a feeling of readved doubt; it is not the 
simple feeling of reality which prevailed before the 
doubt, or of unreality as unsatisfied need. It is a larger, 
freer, fuller state of mind. It is bdief and diabdief^ or, 
better, positive belief and negative belief ; for the two 
are one state of mind. And the opposite of belief is 
doubt, as has been seen.* 

One only has to question himself with ordinary care 
to find the truth of this result The very word belief 
brings up suggestions of uncertainty. The mental side 
of this state cannot be separated from the inheritance 
of associates which swing down the tide of conscious- 
ness to attach themselves to it. As long as I am un- 
aware of the real force of a thing, its sensational, emo- 

* The word heiief is hereafter used to cover both belief and dis- 
belief ; the latter being equivalent to belief in something which negates 
ili:it which is disbelieved. 
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tionali or conyinciBg quality, I simply let it pass. There 
are thousands of things about us, social conventions^ red- 
tape enactments, customs of dress and daily habit, which 
I conform to because they are not worth the trouble of & 
more serious attitude of mind. But what I believe has 
its pros and cons ; and however vaguely, still really, I am 
better satisfied with the pros than with the cons. Now 
for the first time, therefore, we have belief. And from 
the foregoing its conditions are more or less plain. Of 
belief in sensible things, the following remarks may be 
made. 

1. It TeavUsfrom the presence of a senaational co^ffUdent 
after itafdt abaenoe. We say felt absence, for simple ab- 
sence, followed by presence, means simple unreality fol- 
lowed by reality-feeling, with no belief at all. But when 
the absence of a coefficient is felt, then its incoming 
presence leads to that mental affirmation of it which is 
belief. 

2. a resuUa from the aatisf action qf an impfdae which 
terminatea in a aenaational oo^fficieni. By impulse is meant 
any practical need which brings an image to the sensa- 
tional test 

S, It is a feding of oot^rmaiion a/nd aecurity over and 
above the feeling of aimple reality. This is what is meant 
in the discussion below by the will element in belief. It 
is the distinct feeling of ratification which I myself give 
to reality by being satisfied with it. I consent to ii. 
Without anticipating details which are not necessary 
here, sensuous belief, and by implication all belief with 
it, may be defined as conadouaneaa of the personal indorae- 
ment ^reality. 

Accordingly Brentano^ strikes the real point of impor- 
tance in using the word judgme^U (Urthsil) to mean belief* 

1 Ftlfchologie torn emp, Standpunkte. So also Lipps, as I understand 
him, who gives as definition of UriheU, ** presentation with the con* 
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Judgment is the assertion of the consistenc]^ of concepts, or 
of conception with reality. Belief is the subjective or feeling 
side of such assertion. Inasmuch, however, as it has seemed 
necessary to deny judgment proper to the kinds of synthesis 
which are not assertive in form {a = b)y^ I cannot follow Bren- 
tano in his use of the word judgment. There are many be- 
liefs—in the external world, in memory, etc. — which are not 
formally assertive, i.e., not judgments. 

Beaotion of Belief on Beality. This may be called 
the second stage ' in the development of the conscious- 
ness of reality : the simple reality-feeling has passed 
into belief. Belief then becomes the test of reality. 
We turn back ruthlessly upon all we have accepted, and 
see whether it will stand the tests of reality at this second 
stage ; whether it is meeting the full demands which our 
credence makes upon it. Bealities to me then become 
what I believe, and what I believe is what meets the 
requirement of my life. 

Kinds of Belief. Broadening our outlook, we are able 
to distinguish several aspects or phases of this feeling, 
which we may call respectively hdirf in the external worlds 
bdirf in memory ^ logical hdirf^ hdirf in ideals^ etc. The 
general theory already set forth leads us to see that in 
each case there must be an impulse or tendency to a 
particular kind of experience, and that the reality of 
that experience must depend upon its capacity to satisfy 
the tendency involved. Calling, in each case, this ability 
to satisfy, the coefficient, we have as many coefficients 


sciouaness of reality *' (of any kind, WiirkUehkeUi, OrundthaUtichen de» 
BUknUbeM, p. 896 ft, 

^ Senset and ItMled, p. 286. 

' In the words of Hodgson, " existence (belief) is a second intention, 
a predication about the phenomena of the subjective aspect. The ob- 
jective aspect \b those phenomena plus the reflection— that they are 
phenomena." Theory cf Practiee, i. ^. 266, 
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of reality as there are fundamental tendencies toward 
objects.' 

§ 4. BSLIEF IK EXTBBNAL BeaLITT. 

Its Coefficient. A few more words may be said abont 
external reality as contrasted with the other kinds of 
reality in which we believe. The question suggests 
itself : What, in consciousness, is the sensational coeffi- 
cient ? Granted such a nervous process whenever a real 
object is present, what mental changes does it work ? 

We are now able to call upon the determinations 
already made in regard to the grounds of illusion.' 
The groxmds of illusion must be the marks which give 
the semblance, the coefficient, of reality. Most gener- 
ally speaking they are two, first very high intensity ' and 
second uricontroOMeneaa. Whenever a mental state is 
intense, be it sensation or image, and resists all en- 
deavor of ours to modify or banish it, it carries our 
belief, it is real, as far as sensational tests are con- 
cerned, i.e., as far as the sensational coefficient goes. I 
may often have grounds for distrusting such a state — 
other coefficients which I invoke as of more worth to 
me in deciding the case than the sensational tests ; but 
if I had only the latter, if I were merely a being 
of sensations and reactions, intense persistent states 
would always and invariably sum up reality for me. 

Of these two elements of the sensational coefficient, 
the latter is more important and essential Simple 

1 The question of "objectives " generally (i.e., Why is it that men- 
tal states have objects 1) is not here in discussion. Assuming objectives 
or presentations, Hodgson's " objective aspect " and Pikler's dffeetiva, 
the question we ask is. Why is it that some of them are accepted and 
believed, and others are not? 

* 8&nsea and InisUeci, chap. zm. 83. 

* Emphasized by Hume, Treatise, part m. sects. Tn, vm. 
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reality-feeling attaches to intense and feeble images 
alike, provided no impulse arise which fails to find its 
satisfaction in the feeble ones. But in the element of 
uncontroUableness we have a confirmation of the im- 
pulse origin of all beliel Our impulses, our life-needs, 
are fixed and permanent, not subject to our will or con- 
trol : so are their satisfactions, the realities we have 
reached in our life-experience. 

Even seeming contradictions in such sense-reports 
are not sufficient in themselves to controvert belief. Do 
I hear a voice when my eyes tell me no one is near — 
hear it with its coefficient of reality ? Then I believe it, 
and believe my eyesight too. The principle of consistency, 
of such supreme importance in logical belief, has only a 
subordinate application here. H I do compare my 
senses and judge which of them to believe, it is either 
because one or more of them has not the energy or per- 
sistence of others, or because I appeal to higher consid- 
erations — coefficients — to help me out. In actual fact 
we do find a class of sensations which realizes the coeffi- 
cient most directly and distinctly, and thus becomes the 
arbiter or referee of sensible reality. 

Primaoy of Miuoular Sensations as Qiving External 
Beality. In an earlier place,* touch — with muscular 
sensibility — ^was called the " controlling sense," because 
questions of reality are referred to it for decision. We 
now see why this is so. It is through muscular move- 
ment that will and impulse and appetite, that all out- 
going processes, are realized. If natural satisfactions 
therefore are the basis of belief in external reality, then 
the medium of such satisfactions must be the medium also 
of the sense of reality. And further, motor-reaction is 
itself an impulsive, original thing, and takes place 
largely through the stimulus of resistance: conse- 

^SemeB and Intellect, p. 97. 
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qnently the presence of resistances is itself the gratifi- 
cation of the need of motor-deyelopment — ^perhaps the 
most general and fundamental sensational need that we 
have. If we could get satisfactions without muscular 
sensations, then the latter would not be tests of external 
reality. 

Primary Criterion of Bztemal Beality. Consequentiy 
it is only what we would expect that sensations of reaist" 
unoe become the primary criterion of all external reality. 
Anything that resists my will is believed to have present 
reaJity. And it is not simply resistance through contact, 
but, by generalization, resistance in any of the classes of 
sensation. A stifling smoke resists my will to be rid of 
it, that is, the physiological effort I make to banish it 
shows me that I have no control over it. But that this 
is derived from muscular resistance is seen in the fact 
that I confirm my belief derived from the smell of 
smoke by searching the house to find the fire. 

It is clear that it is the element of present reality in the 
external world that sensations of resistance guarantee, not, 
to a ^reat extent, future reality. The element of i>er8i8t- 
ence m the world without depends rather upon the memory- 
coefScient, to be next discussed. Persistence comes through 
the sensational coefficient only as far as resistances have 
duration, i.e., stand constant in opposition to prolonged effort 
or in gratification of prolonged appetite. There is also 
probably an element contributory to the notion of persist- 
ence, in the accidental recurrence of old resistances when we 
do not expect them;* but such accidental anti-associationid 
occarrences also come in the shape of pure imaginations, and 
the test of present resistance is the final appeal in cases of 
such unexpected experiences. 

To the objection that pure imi^nations may have the 
quality of uncontrollableness (fixed ideas), it may be pointed 
out that in most cases they cannot stand the test of actual 
muscular resistance, and that when they are abnormally im- 

> Urged by Btout, Mind, xv, art. CogviUon <f Phyncal BedUty. 
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eratiye they are considered as realities, i.e., we have the 
iginniug of delusion. 


§ 5. Belief in Memory. 

The Memoiy-ooeffloient. By memory-coeffioient is 
meant the coloring of reality which some images have, 
as representing former states of consciousness : that by 
which I distinguish a memory from a dream or a crea- 
ture of the imagination. In general terms, it is the 
question of recognition over again. Belief in memory is 
the feeling which attaches to images recognized ; and as 
recognition has been seen to rest in the diminished ex- 
penditure of attention inyolved in the reinstatement of 
an act of apperception, we have here a sufficient state- 
ment of the intellectual conditions of the feeling of 
memory-reality.* 

As f eelingy however, two very distinct forms of reality- 
consciousness attach to memory: first, what we may 
call the simple sense of reyival or recurrence, and 
second, the belief that what is thus recognized was 
itself a real objective experience. I may remember a 
dream, recognize it, and believe in it as a real memory, 
and yet be in doubt as to whether it was a dream or a 
real occurrence when I first experienced ii 

The memory-coefficient of belief attaches properly 
only to the first of these states : it answers the ques- 
tion. What shall I recognize ? The further point of f eel-* 
ing — ^that which attaches to the answer to the question,. 
Is what I recognize a reality ? — ^requires further inquiry 
into the nature of the memory in question. Does the* 
memory recognized include memory of the sensational 
coefficient ? Did I believe it to be a real object when I 
first experienced it ? This question determines whether 
I shall feel it to be the memory of an objective thing or 

^ Beiuei and IfUeHeei, chap. x. § 1. 
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no. So with any other of the higher kinds of realitj- 
coeffioients jet to be spoken of. Do I recognize a 
former image of a beautiful face? Yes: but do I 
recognize it as a living beautiful face ? That depends 
upon the kind of coefficient, sensational, imaginary, 
sdsthetic, etc., of my earlier yiew of the face. The 
dependence of belief in many cases upon the sensa- 
tional coefficient is well put by Hume in his definition of 
belief as ** a lively idea related to or associated with a 
present impression (sensation)."' He also points out 
that false images may get the sensational coefficient by 
repetition and emphasis.' 

A farther refinement leads to a distinction between the 
recognition which has already been described as simple re- 
ality-feeling as it attaches to reviyed experiences, and recog- 
nition as a form of belief, i.e., as conscious reasoned recogni- 
tion. Often one is not satisfied that he recognizes a situation 
till he passes the associatiye connections before him con- 
sciously. The peculiar illusion of being in a familiar place 
is simple reality-recognition, which we are unable to mdce 
reasonable as belief by supplying the missing elements. But 
both of these kinds of recognition must be strongly distin- 
guished from the recognition of external reality. 

Memory-coeffloient Proper. The question then. Why 
do I recognize anything consciously at all? — ^has its 
answer in the memory-coefficient proper, viz., because 1 
can reproduce it vduntarUy by starting a chain of as- 
sociations leading up to it. I have control over it in 
ihis sense, that it is at my command for reproduction. 
My past is mine only in as far as I can utilize it in my 
present. I refresh my memory by rehearsing details, 
and thus bringing up points which, if simply suggested 
to me without their earlier connections, I might have 
failed to recognize. So we reach two kinds of present 


1 Treatise, pt. iii. § 7. 
* Loe. cii„ pt. ui. g 6. 
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reality : present external realitj, guaranteed by its inde- 
pendence of my willy and present memory-reidity, guar- 
anteed by subjection to my will. 

Moreoyer, there are further modifications of memories 
due to Tolition. We can by attention bring out details of 
outline, strengthen, intensify, or, by neglecting, practically 
banish a memory : all of which influences external things 
stubbornly resist. 

Completed Criterion of External Beality. Besides the 
primary criterion of external reality found in feelings 
of resistance, a secondary criterion is, therefore, sup- 
plied by memory. Of the two kinds of memories, both 
haying the memory-coefficient, those which represent 
external realities and those which do not, the former 
are important factors in the deyelopment of our idea of 
the world without. Among the trains of association by 
which memories may be yoluntarily brought up are cer- 
tain muscular trains themselyes accompanied by resist- 
ances, and the memories brought up by them also re- 
sist. It is only these muscular resisting trains termi- 
nating in a resisting experience which carry belief in 
external things remembered. For example, I remember 
equally a merman and a salesman. I can get the shop- 
man again as a present (resisting) reality by reproducing 
the series of muscular (yoluntary, but resisting) sensa- 
tions required to reyisit his shop. But I can only get 
the merman as an image (unresisting) by a train of 
ideal (yoluntary, but unresisting) associates. The former 
alone I do and must consider externally real. The 
secondary criterion of external reality, therefore, is my 
ability to reinstate resisting experiefnces at vnU. 

In this secondary criterion the element of persist- 
ence included in our idea of external things seems to 
take its rise. In saying things are, we mean also 
that they continue. That is, as we haye seen, we 
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mean that we are able to go and find them again, and 
find them with the same resistance thej showed when 
we experienced them before. To a creatore without 
memory, reality would be simply successive resistances : 
but with memory as recognition comes also persistence. 

The history of opinion regardin^^ belief in objective 
things shows that the twofold nature of the complete crite* 
rion has been ^nerally overlooked. Hume,^ Mill/ PiUer," 
James,* emphasize the voluntariness (memory side) of reality. 
The same is seen in Mill's famoas definition of external reality 
as "the permanent possibility of sensation.*' Bain/ Spencer/ 
Stout/ Lipps/ give corresponding emphasis to the resistance 
side. The latter certainly are more just, since resistance is 
the last test even of images which persist: but the memory 
side of externality just as certainly requires due recognition, 
and a true view means the theoretical union of the two.* Of 
recent writers, Lipps* treatment is, in the au thorns opinion, 
the most adequate. Belief in external reality is thus seen to 
attend upon the whole process of percei)tion. Its first rise 
follows upon the differentiation of sensations as need-filling, 
resisting, etc.; the feeling of massiveness and externality 
accompanies localization; and persistence is the feeling^ of 
repetition and association involved in sense-intuition. The 
element of involuntariness in sense-intuition, by which cer- 
tain groups of sensations not only are but must be found 
together, is well pointed out bv LippMi. 

The objective validity of belief in external things is, of 
coarse, a question of metaphysics. 

* Treatise on Human Nature, pt. m. sects. 7, 8, and 14, and pt. tv, 
sect 8. Hume's two criteria of external reality, eomtaneif and cohe- 
rence, both involve memory. 

^Btam, if HcmUUm, i. chap. 11. 

* Pfyehoiogy cf BelUf in OyecUce Emienee. 
*Loc. eU,, chap. xxi. 

^BmoUom and WiU, 8d ed., pp. 074-588. 

^Ihine. of Pitifchoioffy, vol. n. pt. vn. chaps. 16-18. 

^Lo6.eU, 

* QrundihaUaehen dee BeetenUbene, chap. xvn. lipps uses the word 
WidereiandsgtfiiM for what I have called unoontroUableneei in general^ 
and ZwangegrfiM for the resistance-feeling of external reality. Srid,^ 
p. 879. 

* Cf. the writer's article in Mind, July 1891. 
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§ 6. Belief ik Concepts akd Thought. 

Thoughtrooei&oient.^ In conception we pass from 
the simple reproduction of experience to the abstract- 
ing and generalizing function of apperception. Con- 
ception, judgment^ reasoning, have been already de- 
scribed as the successive efforts of consciousness to 
maintain identity throughout the diversity of new 
experiences. The fundamental movement, therefore — 
what we may call the logical impulse — ^is to secure 
identities or partial identities, resemblances, consist- 
encies, in its content. The demand of thought in 
general is agreement, consistency ; its opposite is con- 
tradiction : this it cannot abide and be satisfied. 

Consequently, consistency, the absence of presenta- 
tive or conceptual contradiction, is the thought-coeffi- 
cient of belief. Where no other coefficient conflicts, 
mere consistency carries intellectual asseni But by 
intellectual assent, it must be carefully noted, is meant 
formal assent, logical assent, indifference as far as the 
logical impulse is concerned. My belief is evidenced 
from the fact that I go right on and form my general 
class, until some inconsistency leads me to break it up. 

Now in jud^ent and reasoning, as has been said in an 
earlier connection, this coefficient is made explicit. I assert 
mj identities as logical identities. So lo^c is a formal 
science. It has no reference to what we call external fact, 
for that would be to call in other coefficients of belief — sensa- 
tional, aesthetic, etc. And in the existential judgment this 
is just what we do. The categorical expresses logical belief 
only ; the hypothetical expresses the dependence of the log- 
ical process upon sensational or other material conditions; 
the existential expresses belief in these material conditions. 

> Compare the whole of chap, xrv, Setuet and InieUscL 
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§ 7. Emotional Belief. 

No detailed argument is required to show that strong 
emotion has an influence on belief. So evident is this 
that the emotional method of persuasion is uniyersally 
recognized. An idea which strongly excites us to some 
definite emotion, hope, fear, anger, love, is easily be- 
lieved in, and the cherishing of the emotion is a means 
of intensifying conviction in reference to its object 

The emotional coefficient^ therefore, consists, like the 
sensational coefficient^ in intensity and unamtroUableness. 
While mere intensity does strengthen conviction, yet it 
may be questioned whether it is not mainly because it is 
through intensity that we lose control As soon as we 
can get our emotion under our will, and can say to our- 
selves, " think calmly,'* the distorting influence of feeling 
disappears. 

It is necessary for completeness of treatment to indicate 
that there are beliefs in aesthetic and moral truths; that these 
beliefs accompany satisfactions which arise from the gratifica- 
tion of corresponding aesthetic and moral impulses. What it 
is, however, that furnishes tlie gratification — constituting the 
esthetic and moral coefficients — must be left till the emotions 
concerned are themselves discussed/ 

§ 8. General Conclusion on Beality and Belief. 

The consideration of the different coefficients of be- 
lief leads us to conclude that there are as many kinds 
of reality. There is moral and aesthetic reality no less 
than logical and sensational reality ; and there is the 
same reason for believing in one that there is in another, 
for both rest upon the fact that our mental nature de- 
mands certain kinds of satisfaction, and we find it pos- 
sible to get them. Sensational reality will not satisfy 

> Chap. IX, below. 
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our logical demands, for nature is often refractory and 
illogical. Neither will logic satisfy our moral and 8bs- 
thetic demands, for the logically true is often immoral 
and hideons. It is well, therefore, to write large the 
truth that logical consistency is not the whole of reality, 
and that the revolt of the heart against fact is often as 
legitimate a measure of the true in this shifting universe, 
as is the cold denial given by rational conviction to the 
vagaries of casual feeling. 

Composite Bealitdes. The outcome of our life of be- 
lief is the more or less complete adjustment of these 
kinds of reality to one another. We find ourselves con- 
stantly denying, minimizing, scouting the external world, 
as we abstract our higher selves from connection with 
it Idealistic philosophy is more a revolt from the sen- 
sational coefficient in the name of the moral coefficient, 
than the logical system of belief which as philosophy it 
claims to be. Materialism, on the contrtiry, is the wor- 
ship of the sensational coefficient as more real than any 
other. Beligious truth either tells us which to put un- 
der and which to embrace, or bids us await a future 
state when all the demands upon us will be harmoniously 
adjudicated. ^ 

What I, as an individual, therefore, believe, is a com- 
posite thing, a mixture of truths representing the degree 
of harmony I have succeeded in reaching among things 
which, taken singly, I am obliged to accept. Among 
them the largest place is given to external or sensational 
reality. I bring things wherever possible to the test of 
sensation. No doubt this is because my connection with 
the external world is most intimate and direct, and the 
penalties of its disregard, are most quick and sure. 
Next in practical importance is the world of logic or 
demonstrable truth, which holds its sway imperatively 
when sensation does not vote a negative. The disregard 
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and yiolation of SBsthetic, moral, and religious truth is 
due to the difficulty of deciding just what these coeffi- 
cients are, and of disentangling them from the swarm of 
temporary emotional states which have not the same 
claim to satisfaction. 

Self the Ultimate Heality. Amid the variations of 
composite and varying reality, the most fixed point of 
reference is now seen to be the feeling of sdf. This is 
as far as psychology can go with its analysis of reality. 
All reality is given us through our own experience and 
the centre of experience is self and its needs. 

Existence. There are, moreover, as many kinds of 
existence as there are coefficients of reality. We have 
already seen that judgment involves belief in existence 
of some kind, but not always external existence.' It 
may be mere mental existence (imagination-coefficient), 
as in the world of fiction and mythology ; or ideal exist- 
ence (aesthetic coefficient) ; or logical existence (thought- 
coefficient), as belief in a hypothesis ; or it may be what 
we call " real existence** (sensational coefficient), belief 
in external reality. And things are constantly pass- 
ing from one of these kinds of existence to another. 
We learn that we had mistaken its coefficient Santa 
Claus passes from real existence to imaginative existence; 
disembodied spirits in the minds of some undergo the 
contrary change in the manner of their existence.* 

Belation of Belief to Will. If the foregoing theory 
of belief be true, it is evident that belief is not the feel- 
ing of effort or volition. It is a feeling of willingness or 
consent, but not of will. I often consent to reality 

1 Bei^Hs and Intellect, p. 286. 

* See James' inteieBting treatment of the Worldt <if Beality, loe, cU,, 
n. pp. 291 ff. 
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agaiuBt my will. The effect of will upon belief is really 
the effect of voluntary attention upon one or more of the 
coefficients already mentioned. Attention may inten- 
sify an image and so give greater sensational or emo- 
tional reality. It may also dwell upon and bring out 
certain relational connections of an image and so throw 
the logical coefficient on the side of those connections : 
it may refuse to dwell upon those relations which are 
distasteful. But it is not true that we can believe what 
we will. To say we believe what we need, is not to say 
we believe what we want. 

There is a distinct difference in conBcionsness between the 
consent of belief and the consent of will. The consent of 
belief is in a measure a forced coDseut : it attaches to what 
is — to what stands in the order of thiuKS whether I consent 
or no. The consent of will is a forceful consent — a consent 
to what shcM be through me. Further, in cases in which be- 
lief is brought about by desire and will, there is a subtle con- 
sciousness of inadequate evidence, until by repetition the item 
desired and willed no longer needs volition to give it a place 
in the objective series: then it is for the first time belief, 
but then it is no longer will. 

Definition. Belief was above defined as the consciotis^ 
1M88 of the personal indorsement of reality. Beality we 
have now found to be a general term for that kind of ex- 
perienoe which satisfies one or more of the needs of the indi" 
vidual. Bdiefin anything is then^ put most generally, the 
consciousness of the presence of that thing as fitted to satisfy 
a need: and it is distinguished from the earlier unreflect- 
ing reality-feeling, which is the simple consciousness of a 
presence. 

So far the psychology of belief and reality. The meta- 
physical question of reality is quite a different thing ; how 
to account for these different coefficients and reduce them to 
a single truth which shall satisfy all my needs. Shall we 
credit them all, with Beid; or discredit them all, with Hodg- 
son ? It is not for us to say anything about it here— if we had 
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anything to say — except that all our needs must stand and 
fall together, and no metaphysics which does justice to one 
coefficient only, and calls that reality, can stand before tlie 
presence of those who find some other need within them 
more urgent for the utterance.' 

In regard to theories of belief, it may be sufficient to 
say that each of the coefficients mentioned above as sen- 
sational (Hume, Sully) and lodcal (Mill) has been con- 
sidered as the principle of Delief. Bain explains the 
state as taking its rise in the volitional life. We be- 
lieve only what we would be willing to act on. James 
endeavors to cover all these partial truths in a doctrine 
which he sums up in the words, *Hhe most compendious 
formula perhaps would be that our belief and attention are 
the same fact.'^ While his discussion is suggestive in detail, 
I am unable to bring his partial statements under a suffi- 
ciently exact principle. The account above endeavors, by the 
delineation of belief as a feeling arising from the successful 
outgo of impulse, to give it the definite standing which waa 
not possible while it was confused, by every one, perhaps, 
except Brentano, with the simple fact of consciousness itself, 
called above reality-feeling. 

Interest and Belief. A further interesting question is 
the relation of these two states, considered as ideal feel- 
ings, to each other. Interest is the feeling of an impulse 
to attend aroused by an object ; belief is the feeling of pos- 
sible satisfaction for this and other impulses. Interest 
has a distinct future or prospective reference. If mj 
future were forever cut off from an object, my interest 
in it would die away as soon as the image of it became 
so faint and infrequent as not to arouse a strong im- 
pulse. But, however thus cut off in the future, I would 
not lose my belief in such an object : for the memory- 
coefficient of it would last as long as memory itself, and 
with it the peculiar coefficient of the object's own reality. 
Belief, therefore, has a retrospective reference. Interest 
must be perpetually renewed by new impulse, new ap- 

1 See Lotze's subtle discuBsioos, Meiaphytki, chap, vn, and Mkoro- 
eo9mu9, bk. ix. chap. ni. 
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perceptive activity; belief can only be destroyed by 
experience which impels me to conclude that it was at 
first misplaced. The points of similarity between the 
two feelings are that they both terminate on an intellec* 
tual object, and both arise in connection with an impul- 
sive mental outgo. 

On hdief in the exUmal worlds consult: George, loe, cit.t 
p. 284 ; Paffe, Oonsidiratiom sur la SensibUiti, chap, y ; Pikler, 
F9ychciogy of OHjjectifoe Existence ; Horwicz, Psychclogieche Analy- 
seti, 6 Absch.; Stout, Physical Beality, Mind, xv. pp. 22, 540 (and 
Pikler), ibid., p. 894; Baldwin, Mind, 1891, p. 889; Rabier, Psychdo- 
gie, chaps, xxxi, xxxii ; Mill, Exam, qf Hamilton, chap. xi. 

On belitf in general : George, foe. cit,, pp. 406-406 ; 0116 La- 
prune, La Certitude Morale; Brochard, VErreur; James, loc, cit,, 
n. chap. XXI, and Princeton Review, July, 1882 ; J. 8. Mill, note to 
James Mill's Analysis cf Phenom. cf Human Mind, i. m). 412f. ; 
James Mill, ibid., chap, xi; Marty, Vierteifahrschrift jUr wiss, 
PhUos., 1884; Hume, Treatise, sects. 7 ff. ; Bagehot, Literary 8tudieSr 
I. pp. 412f.; Benouyier, Psychologie RatUmeUe, ii. part ii ; 
Boyoe, Beliffious Aspect cf Philosophy, ohaps. ix, x ; Bain, Emo- 
tions and Will, 8d ed., pp. 505-85 ; Sully, Sensation and Intuition^ 
TV ; Newman, Grammar cf Assent; Mill, System qf Logic, bk. i. 
chap, y, IHssertations, u ; Lipps, Grundthatsachen des Seelenlebens, 
ohap. XYii ; Waitz, Lehrbueh der Psychologie, § 86 ; Rabier, Psy- 
ehotogie, appendix to chap, xxi ; H5ffding, Outlines cf Psychology, 
Y, D.; Adamson, Encyc. Britann,, 9th ed., p. 582 ; Fechner, DrH 
Motive und Grunde des Glaubens ; Ulrici, Glauben und Wissen; 
(religious) EOstlin, Der Glafibe ; Leibnitz, (^)era PhUosophica, ed. 
Erdmann, pp. 442f.; Bouiliier, La Vrai Conscience, chap, xiii ; 
Brentano, Psychologie, i., bk. n. chan. vn ; bully. Outlines, p. 897f.,. 
and Illusions, chap, xi ; Perez, VEaucation dbs le Berceau, part t» 
ohap. m. 

Further PrMemsfor Study : 

Interest of recognition ; 

Are there disinterested interests t 

Educational value of interest ; 

Varieties of interest— indifference, enthusiasm, eta; 

Varieties of belief —hesitation, perplexity, etc. ; 

TheorjT of probabilities ; 

Selective aspect of interest and belief ; 

Interest in the disgusting, dangerous, awful, eto. 


SPECIAL IDEAL FEELINGS. 

QUALITY, OB KINDS: SMOnONB. 


CHAPTEB Ym. 
DIVIfilON: PRBSENTATiyK EMOTIONB. 
§ 1. DlYISIOK. 

Qeneral Natnie and Charaoten. Special ideal feelijigs 
or emotions have already been given their place among 
the general phenomena of sensibility. They are the 
feelings which arise in oozmection with different phases 
of intellectual actiyity, as far as these feelings stand 
clearly distinguished in consciousness from one another. 
They are qualitatively different (hope and fear, for 
example), as sensations (sound, taste) are qualitatively 
different. 

Besides distinctions of quality among emotions, we are 
able also to predicate of them quatUity (or intensity), 
duration (time-relations), and tone (pleasure and pain), 
reaching the same four characters which we found to be 
present in sensations.' 

The investigation of the emotions, it is at once seen, if 
the analogy from sensation is of any worth, must ]^roceed 
empirically. We have no way of finding how many kinds of 
sensations there are, except bv noting those which we actually 
feel : so we have no high road of certainty to an enumeration 
or classification of the emotions. What actual emotions do 
we experience ? — is the question we must answer. The search 
after an exhaustive classification of the emotions is accord- 

^8$nmand InUUed, p. 80. 
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in^ly not worth its cost, except in as far as it leads ns to in- 
quire what emotions oar general mental theory would lead us 
to expect. 

Kinds. Upon examination, states of ideal sensi- 
bility fall into two classes, which may be called respec- 
tively emotions of activity and emotions of oowtent^ Le., 
first, feelings of the operation of the apperceptive func- 
tion without reference to what it operates upon; and 
second, feelings excited by the particular object upon 
which the intellect operates. These classes of ideal 
feeling suggest themselves for separate treatment 

This distinction is essentiallv the same as the current 
German (Herbartian) division of emotions into formal and 
maieriai^ The terms of the text are preferred because they 
accord better with the terms already used in earlier connec- 
tions, and also because the use of the distinction between 
''formal and materiar' carries metaphysical associations 
unnecessary here. To adopt that terminology would also 
prejudice the detailed treatment below in favor of the Her- 
bartian theory of feeline, to which strong exception may be 
taken. It mav be noted that of the common ideal feelmgs 
already treated of, interest belongs to the emotions of ac- 
tivity, and the feelings of reality and belief to those of 
content. 

§ 2. EMonoKS OF Acnvrrr." 

It has already been seen that all mental activities 
reside, that all apperceptive processes happen, in the 
attention : hence the great class of emotions of activity 
duster round the different phases of the attentive life. 
These feelings again fall into two classes, which we may 
call feelings of degree of adjustment^ and feelings of 
fwvction^ or activity proper. 

> See Kahlowtky, Dot Q^tthUUben, pp. 41M{1 ; also Waltz and 
Yolkmanii, in loe,, and In English, Ward. 

* Cf. especially the clear treatment of Waltz, Lehrhuh d. Ptifeh,, 
pp. 895 ff. 
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Emotioiui of A4Jii8tm6nt. It is an easy matter to get 
these feelings experimentallj. Attention to snccessive 
stimuli — saj sounds — ^following one another in very 
rapid succession, soon grows painful as a feeling of 
distraction or oof^udon. The attention cannot adjust 
and readjust itself in time to bring order into its stimu- 
lations. On the contrary, when there is an even- 
measured flow in the appeals to which the attention is 
open, we have a class of feelings of abstradion or oZear- 
ness. Again, a stimulus may be so slight, vague, dim, 
as to lead to violent concentration upon it, giving feel- 
ings of ocyntractixm or effort ; and again, we often have 
the consciousness of unusual breadth of view, compre- 
hensiveness of range, eajxifmon or ease. 

It is seen that these emotions, given thus in pairs, 
indicate roughly a distinction between what is called 
sensory and ideal attention. The first of each pair — dis- 
traction, abstraction, contraction, expansion — refer to 
the adjustment of the attention itself with the muscular 
feelings it includes. A number of sounds distract^ a 
continued musical chord abstractSf a microscopic prepa- 
ration oontracta, and a landscape expands, one's atten- 
tion; and the different feelings are very distinct. An 
outstanding feeling of good adjustment is that of 
rhythm, based upon successive movements of the atten- 
tion. On the other hand, the second named in each 
pair refer more particularly to the apperceptive or 
thought process which is brought about in the corre- 
sponding state of the attention. Many reasons confuse a 
subject, but the discovery of harmony among them 
dears it up; but I may make an eff'ort to understand 
it better, and my success leads to a feeling of ease. 
These feelings become generalized in the common ideal 
feelings already treated, i.e., dovbt and bdief. 

There are a great many subordinate varieties of these 
feelings of adjustment, but the enumeration of them is not 
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necessary; such are fatigue^ sluggishness, opposition, seeking, 
finding, success, failure, hesitation, perplexity, uncertainty. 
Ab said before, such enumerations are quite empirical and 
incomplete. Excellent detailed treatment from tne Herbar- 
tian standpoint is Nahlowsky^s.' For theoretical considera- 
tions, the student may consult Ward.' 

Bmotiomi of Fonotion. Although the line of distinc- 
tion is inexact, this cla«s of emotions is convenientlj 
separated from the foregoing. They are feelings of the 
apperceptiye process, as far as it is felt in operation ; 
still, however, apart from the nature of the particular 
object of its operation. The going-out of the attention 
may be felt ^s freshness, triumph, eagerness, alertness, 
hope, courage, aspiraiian, daiion; or as hesitation, indeci- 
jsion, anxiety, timidity, mdanchdy, irritation, fear. The 
former great class may be known in general as emotions 
of exaltation, and the latter as emotions of depression. 

A division has been attempted of these, as of other emotions, 
into those having present, past, and future reference ; but 
the details are plam enougn to suggest themselves to the 
reader. Moreover, as far as they are purely feelings of func- 
tion, and do not vary with the object referred to as past, 
present, or future, they are only three, all of which have oeen 
suggested under the bead of common ideal feeling, i.e., feel- 
ing of recognition of that which is past, of presence in regard 
to that which is now, and of expectation of that which is 
future. If more than mere time-form is meant, and if such 
feelings have qualitative differences which mark them as past, 
present, or future, then they belong under the head of feel- 
ings of content, or '^ material " feelmgs. 

§ 3. Emotions of Contbut, i.e., having Befebei^ce to 

Objects. 

The great body of our emotional states have not the 
fixity and exact determination of emotions of activity. 
The so-called objective or qualitative emotions vary 

> £00. eit., pp. 86-180. See also Dewey, BKyefiohgy, pt. u. chap, xn. 
^Eneye. Britann,, art. Pitychology, 
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with all the varieties of combination in which objects or 
objectiye tmths may take shape. Accordingly, no ex- 
haastive classification in detail will be attempted. Per- 
haps the most convenient, as the most evident, division 
of these emotions, is based npon distinctions among their 
objects, as regards the kind of belief-coefficient which 
they involve. 

Proceeding on this plan we may distinguish presen- 
tative from rdational emotions, and under the presenta- 
tive order we find, first, a great class which refer 
exclusively to self, terminate on the ego ; for example, 
pride. These we may call M^-emotions, after analogy 
with the more affective kinds of sensation, which, it will 
be remembered, have most direct value as reflecting the 
subjective side of sense-experience. Another class, under 
the presentative tyi>e, depend upon the relation of the 
object of the emotion to one's self, as fear, etc. These 
we may call objective emotions, after analogy with the 
knowledge element in sensation. Relational emotions, 
on the other hand, terminate upon objects which have 
certain complexities in themselves apart from their con- 
nection with the individual The presentative emotions 
carry belief in the sensational or memory coefficient; 
the relational, in the logical coefficient 

Further, under the objective emotions, we may dis- 
tinguish the eocpressive from the sympathetic. The former 
indicate a reaction in consciousness outward as an ex- 
pression of personal feeling; and the latter indicate a 
similar reaction, which is now sufficiently described by 
the term sympathy. Again, feelings of relation fall into 
so-called logical and oonceptval feelings. 

The divisions thus indicated may be presented to the 
eye in the following table : 

-- ^. ^ ( Presentative \ nw*./»f,v-i f Expressive 


(BeUtioDal jc„S«ptad 
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§ 4. Selv-ekotions. 

The emotions which terminate on one's self must be 
clearly distinguished from the feeling proper of self. 
The feeling of self underlies all other forms of conscious- 
ness when self-consciousness has once arisen. Assuming 
this to be so, whatever self may be, we find that the con- 
templation of self, when it becomes the object of our re- 
flection, arouses certain spontaneous and peculiar forms 
of emotional excitement. These are the emotions of 
self. 

Such emotions attend either an exalted estimate of 
one's own person or possessions, or, on the other hand, a 
depreciatory estimate. The former we may call emo- 
tions of pride^ and the latter emotions of humility. 
Looked at casually, emotions of pride include the states 
ordinarily called pride, vanity, haugUiness, conceit, mperi- 
crity, comjiacency, arrogance, 8el/-confidence,/rofffardne8S, 
etc. ; and under emotions of humility we have humility, 
modesty, sdf-dAaaemevd, aetf-diatruat, inferiority, haahfidr 
neas, meanness of spirit, weakness, poverty, shame, etc. 

In different individuals these emotions have habitual 
stimulation in very varying circumstances. One vain- 
glorious mortal dwells always upon his past exploits ; 
another, on the mighty deeds he is going to perform. 
One humble spirit bears always in mind the weakness of 
his earlier or present endeavors ; another lives in con- 
stant dread that an occasion may arise in which his real 
shortcomings will become evident. Moreover, besides the 
common object of them all, self, viewed in a narrow sense, 
these emotions attach very broadly to anything in which 
one's interest is wrapped up, or for which he is in 
any way responsible. Without discussing the question 
as to whether the extent of these feelings justifies our 
extending the notion of self to include all the objective 
personal interests of the man, it is still true that his 
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self-feelings overflow, as Hume maintained, and attach 
themselyes to all objects with which he is closely and 
habitnally associated. A man grows proad of his col- 
lege, his boarding-honse, even of the valor of his ene* 
mies ; ashamed of his associates, of the shabby dress of 
his grocer, of the venality of his political adversaries. 
(Hve me a real interest in anything whatever, and it be- 
comes mine in an emotional sense : its fate affects me in 
the same way, though not to the same degree, as a simi- 
lar fate to myseli 

Self-emotlomi as Egoistic. This transfer of emotion 
from the strict self-object is seen at once to be dn& 
to the nature of interest as an egoistic feeling. If my 
pride attaches only to what I am deeply interested in, it ia 
because my interest represents the outcome of my own 
selective, habitual, and truest activities. In worshipping 
what is closely connected with myself, I am worshipping 
largely what I have made or done — in short, my own 
power, or myself. The interest of mere suggestion, of 
curiosity, the exploring interest, does not carry my emo* 
tion of pride or hamility ; it is perfectly indifferent as 
far as its object is concerned, unless by my exploration 
I discover some deeper connection between this object- 
and myself. The bearing of this truth — the essential 
egoism of this whole class of feelings — upon the sym- 
pathetic emotions is noted below. 

§ 5. Objectivb Emotioks. 

The objective emoMon'A have already been characterized; 
they are so called to indicate that their main reference 
is to an object. As feelings, they are subjective states, but 
they arise as differentiated qualitative states ; and this 
differentiation seems to depend in some way upon th& 
relation of self to the objects which excite them respec* 
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tivelj. Bat the idea of self, as itself an object presented 
in relation to the thing on which the emotion terminates, 
is not necessarily present. Children show fear, anger, 
etc., before they have the notion of self. The object of 
the emotion does sustain a relation in adult conception 
to self, and the emotion which was purely instinctive 
(presentative) at first thus becomes reasonable (repre- 
sentative). But the fact that the same emotion may not 
have a conscious self -reference shows that such a refer- 
ence is not one of its essential conditions. 

This case illustrates the growth of consciousness in connec- 
tion with the nervous system. What in the child represents 
a natural inherited reaction upon special kinds of pres- 
entations, is prophetic and anticipatory of conscious means 
to ends in the man : a nervous adaptation is confirmed and re- 
affirmed by a conscious adaptation. Facts of this kind &vor 
the theory that the nervous system itself represents intelligent 
adaptation, either through the consciousness of its progenitors, 
or through the teleological principle of its own development. 

The position, therefore, is mistaken that the fundamental 
objective emotions have necessarilv a conscious self-reference. 
The truth is that they come to nave such a reference. We 
would expect this from the falsity already pointed out of the 
idealistic position that knowledge of an object necessarily im- 

Elies the antithesis of subject and object. Of course, if one 
old to the latter position in regard to presentations, he must 
hold the former in reference to presentative emotions. 
Hume's celebrated distinction between the object of an emo- 
tion and its cause' is true only for the adult reflective con* 
sciousness, in which the purpose of the emotion, at first only 
biological, has become a conscious psychological end as well.* 

1 TreaiUe, bk. n. pt. i. sect. 3. 

* SchDeider makes this dktinction clear by showing that some feel- 
ings begin as purely biological (fear, anger) and end by being purely^ 
mental (dread, hate). He designates these perception ( Wahmshmung^y 
and representation ( VorateUunga) feelings, respectively, as distinguished: 
from purely physical {Empfindungti) and purely formal (Oedanken} 
feelings. The class called preMentatiw in the text corresponds to hia 
two classes, i.e., perception and representation feelings. Schneider, 
TMeri$ehe WiUe, pp. 06-ldl. 
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§ 6. ExPBBBSivE Emotions. 

These emotions, further, find their place in the reactive 
consciousness, as both the study of children and adult 
reflection teach us. They rise in child-life before volition 
becomes prominent. Consequently the phrase expressive 
emotion serves best to distinguish them. They are an 
expression of the reaction or behavior of consciousness 
when given objects are presented. They represent the 
reactive, outgoing side of consciousness, as the affective 
emotions or feelings of self represent the receptive or re- 
flective side. 

Looked at from this point of view, emotions rest upon 
impulses,' and exhibit the two great directions which 
have already appeared in impulse, Le., toward or from an 
object as fitted to satisfy, or the contrary. Careful dis- 
tinction in terminology — ^more careful and exact, no 
doubt, than the facts warrant — gives over the active, im- 
pelling factor in a state of high emotion to impidse, and 
reserves for emotion only the mental excitement, agita- 
tion, felt disturbance of consciousness. This, at any 
rate, serves to cover both aspects of the case, and gives 
us a terminology which may be consistentiy maintained. 

Having in view, therefore, the direction of the im- 
pulses which the expressive emotions accompany, we 
may distinguish emotions of attraction from emotions of 
.reptibton. 

The treatment of the impulses which express higher 
ideal reactions — ^in distinction from sensuous impulse — 
is now reserved. 

It is accordinglv the impulse which is really expressive, 
the emotion being tne inner or conscious side of that expres- 
sion. We shall see below that the question is an interesting 
and important one, whether the facial and general muscular 

1 Cf. Jessen, Versuch fiber Ptychologie, p. 293. 
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moyements which are ordinarily knowD as movements of 
emotional expression are not historically^ after all, the remains 
of useful motor reactions, i.e., the channels of impulse. The 
establishment of such a theory by the oTolutionists would go 
to show that emotion is but the consciousness that there is 
impulse, and that it is expressing itself. 

Bmotiona of Attraction. Under the general head 
of attraction, we may include all tendencies toward an 
object or individual, or satisfaction in its presence ; 
from the slight feeling of approval to the boisterous 
expression of social enjoyment, or to the quieter but 
stronger movings of affection and love. And the prog* 
ress of this emotion in degree and closeness of attach- 
ment is an interesting and typical chapter in the natural 
history of feeling. 

Beginning with interest — the emotion of simple atten- 
tion — an object becomes attractive as it comes into clear 
relation with one's self. Both simple association, by the 
egoistic reference already remarked upon, and increasing 
knowledge of attractive qualities in the thing in question, 
tend to increase its attracting force. Further, any effort 
which may have been put forth in connection with such 
an object increases its hold upon us, and, by strengthen- 
ing our interest, makes its presence a matter of need. 

In this increased attractiveness of an object, however, 
we discriminate clearly between persons and things. 
Familiarity with things always leads to ottachmeTU to them, 
simply by association and interest If the thing is use- 
ful we become further attached to it; if it turn out 
useless, we simply neglect it ; but it still has its place 
in its interesting environment. But things never arouse 
in us the opposite, repellant emotion, except by some 
kind of association with persons. 

In the case of persons, on the other hand, the simple 
attachment which now becomes, in its earliest form, od- 
mirationy passes over, on further acquaintance with the 
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object, into a more positive and vigorous emotion, 
Strengthen the ties of association and self-relation (kin- 
ship, partnership, etc.) sufficiently, and the emotion of 
attachment becomes affection and love. There is a line in 
the growth of the emotion of attraction beyond which all 
revelations of character or action, however damaging, 
only deepen and strengthen the earlier tie. But if this 
line has not already been reached when damaging dis- 
coveries are made, if the attractive emotion has only 
reached the stage of admiration arising from intellectual 
interest and casual association— then there comes a re- 
vulsion to emotion of repulsion. 

Around these three stages in the growth of emotions 
of attraction, the varieties of such feelings may be 
grouped. Admiration^ the feeling of deep interest in per- 
sons, is veneration when its object is elderly, superior, or 
of high rank ; aioey when it is obscurely grand and im- 
posing. Attajchment^ the feeling of close association with 
and dependence upon persons and things, has distinct 
colorings, when felt toward inanimate objects, animals, 
inferior or superior persons, etc. Affection^ the feeling 
of profound attraction toward persons, arising from the 
deeper ties of family or common life-interests, parallel 
opinions and aims, or congenial dispositions, takes on 
innumerable forms known by name as distinct emotions : 
feelings of ccm/Wcwce, patience^ security^ kdp, congrattJor 
Hon, set/surrender, self-denial, tenderness — in short, all the 
infinite emotional phases, of past, present, and future 
reference, which poets have sung and women have felt 
since one human heart first learned to enlarge its borders 
to include another. 

All such feelings of attractiveness take on peculiar 
qualities when their objects are matters of future or of 
past time. The belief-coefficient may be a representa- 
tive in distinction from the sensational (presentative) 
one, carrying the force of the future as well as of 
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memory : these emotions are then called hope and joy 
xespectiyelj. 

It shonld be remarked that the place of sympathetic 
emotion in feelings of attraction cannot be here discussed. 
It is a topic for future treatment ; but that it bears a large 
part in the more intense phases of aflection there can be no 
doubt. It must not be supposed, further, that there are no 
other emotional elements tnan the attracting motive in the 
feelings here mentioned. Each one of them is exceedingly 
complex. They are placed under the '* attractive " category, 
to emphasize the kind of impulse to which they attach. The 
minute analytic treatment of each would be an extended 
inquiry, largely barren of theoretical or useful results. 

Bmotiona of BepnUon. The repelling impulses also 
supply ns with a group of emotions of enormc^s range 
and importance. What has been said about the devel- 
opment of the feeling of attraction applies with some 
modification to this class also. Simple interest and 
some knowledge is necessary to induce the feeling of 
unattractivenesa in the first instance; it grows to be 
dbjectioruMenesa in things (mainly) or persons. The 
feelings toward things do not pass into stronger emo- 
tion except through association with persons. But with 
persons it passes into distaste^ a positive feeling which 
becomes intense in abhorrence. At any stage, except 
that of extreme repulsion, an attracting motive — kin- 
ship, pride, intellectual admiration, etc. — may assert 
itself so strongly as to cause a revulsion of feeling over 
to the attractive side : and attachments thus formed are 
often most lasting and intense. 

Many modifications of the so-called feeling of chjee- 
tumableneaa might be mentioned : feelings of inferiority^ 
of poor breeding, of bad faith, diedain, distrust, etc. So 
positive distaste mskj take form as impatience, ecom^ 
rebdlion, impertinence, malice, vengeance, present fear, 
anger, hatred, etc. And abhorrence has varieties in 
detestation, contempt, disgust, loathing, etc. 
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All the emotions of this class also get generalized 
under coefficients of future and memory reality respect- 
ivelyi and become the opposites of hope and joy, Le., 
fear (or, more properly, dread) and sorrow. 

Exhaustive enumerations here also are unnecessary be- 
cause both unprofitable, aud impossible. The further ques- 
tion of interest remaining is that of the possible reduction of 
^1 varieties of expressive emotion to a few simpler kinds of re- 
active feeling, now far such a task is promising is indicated 
below in connection with ideal impulses, where the question 
can be approached to better advantage. It would be an inter- 
esting and profitable exercise in reflective analysis, for teachers 
to suggest emotions not hithei-to mentioned, and lead students 
to attempt to assign them proper position in one of these or 
later categories. The physical basis of these emotions is 
also deferred. 

§ 7. Sympathbtio Emotions. 

The second division of presentative emotions has 
been called sympathetic The word ** sympathy," in ordi- 
nary usage, signifies the emotion which is called out by 
the intelligence of such good or bad fortune to others 
as sustains no immediate connection with our own. 
The ordinary popular understanding at the outset is 
that any feeling of advantage and disadvantage to one's 
self is different and apart from so-called pure sym- 
pathy or fellow-feeling. 

An adequate psychological analysis of the conditions 
of sympathy seems to yield the following results : 

1. It is aroused by states dearly pleasuraUe or painful. 
There is no occasion for sympathy with one who does 
not need it ;' that is, with one who is not in a state of 
positive feeling, good or bad. Further, the study of the 
first sympathies of children shows that they extend to 

> Only the painful causes of sympathy will be cousldered in detail : 
this accords with the popular usage. The same considerations apply, 
however, to the pleasurable exerdse of sympathy. 
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things as well as to persons, and only gradnall j get nar- 
rowed down to sensible objects. Sympathy as an emotion 
is shown before the child makes any distinction between 
things that feel and those that do not* Bat whatever 
the object be, the emotion is called forth only by such 
happenings as have before excited the child's own feel- 
ings of pleasure or pain. 

2. 8(m/& degree of interest is necessary to sympathy. 
The confirmation of this appears broadly in every-day 
experience. I read in the morning paper that thou-* 
sands of people perished in a Chinese flood, and the 
cup of coffee that follows it up is much more impor- 
tant to me than their bereaved families. But a single 
death in my own community makes me at once solicit- 
ous in reference to the deceased man's relatives. Yet 
mere exploring interest, when it comes upon suffering, 
always starts the sympathetic feeling. 

3. My sympathy is in a rough way proportionate to the 
nearness of the iniividvaVs connection with mysdf. This, 
again, needs no detailed proof : if my brother break his 
leg, I feel more sympathy than if a casual comrade 
meet the same misfortune ; and the difference is greater 
still if the latter be a servant or a favorite horse. 

4. Sympathy is aroused, not merdy by real beings, but 
by any idea of steering. It is not necessary that we 
believe in the object of our sympathies. Pictures in 
memory win our sympathy, imaginations in fiction 
arouse it, vague forebodings of misfortune to others 
excite it. Whenever there arises in consciousness an 
idea of a sensible creature — be he fact, memory, fancy, 
illusion, reality in any of its kinds, that is, be he a 
possibility in any form — his fortune as suffering or 
enjoying moves our sjrmpathy. 

1 Darwin observed qanpAthy in his child six months and eleven daya 
old. Mind, n. p. 2IS». 
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This is tme in spite of oar efforts, often successful 
AS they are, to suppress sympathetic emotion by dwell- 
ing upon the unreality or ill-desert of the subject of it 
Little Dorrit will move some readers, in spite of their 
sense that the character is fictitious. We all feel the 
stirrings of fellow-feeling for the condemned criminal, 
even though we be conyinced of the justice of his sen- 
tence. In cases in which we do suppress the emotion, 
it is by getting rid of the idea, turning the attention to 
something else, exciting some new interest, that we do 
it; not by depriving the subject in question, the idea 
of suffering, of its force to affect us. 

Definition of Sympathy. It is plain, if these points be 
true, that sympathy is an emotion aroused by any preBenta- 
tion which suggests suffering. 

In this definition several further considerations are in- 
Tolved. By the use of the word '* suggestion'* an impor- 
tant distinction is intended between the object on which 
sympathy terminates and that by which it is caused. 
A suggestion is a stimulating idea which is brought into 
consciousness from without, or comes by an association, 
in such a way that it does not belong in the course of my 
real life. A suggested pain, for example, is a pain which 
I am led to think of, but which I am not really suffering. 
Suggested suffering has not the present coefficient of 
pain, but only a remembered coefficient of pain. Sug- 
gested suffering, therefore, is the idea of pain as far as 
it differs in consciousness from the actual pain of the 
experience presented. 

But the question arises : Does such a suggestion ex- 
cite sympathy ? Suppose a cruel father who punishes 
his child by pinching, the presentation of the father 
may suggest pain to the child ; but this does not seem 
to be sympathy — it may be fear, or memory of pain. 
Yet, on looking closer and observing children, we find 
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that if the father take the attitude which the pain before 
accompanied, real sympathy is excited. Let him pinch 
a piece of wood, paper, even his own finger, and the 
ohild a year old gives clear expression to its sympathetic 
emotion. The child does not need the notion of 
another person who suffers, nor even of another ob- 
ject that suffers; he only needs two things: first, a 
presentation which suggests yivid pain, and second, the 
absence of the coefficient of reality which his own suf- 
fering had. In other words, the emotion of sympathy 
does not require an object at all. It acquires an object, 
and then maintains itself by the emphasis of this object ; 
but in the first place it attaches to any convenient pres- 
entation in close connection with its exciting cause. 

This seems at first sight a remarkable statement, but it is 
foome out even by adult experience. Personally, the writer 
finds it impossible to think of suffering in the most abstract 
and generai way without feeling the beginnings of sympathy. 
The simple thought of a bloody knife excites the emotion, 
when the only object is found to be the fragmentary glimpses 
of dead bodies, butchers' stalls, and squealing pigs, which 
stand for murder. And fuii^her, there seems to be no differ- 
ence in the conscious feeling of remembered pain and present 
sympathy, except a vague outward reference, which means only 
that it is not real pain now in me. 

The foregoing assumes, evidently, that there is a differ- 
ence of some kind between '* real present pain'' and the pain 
which is suggested or remembered. It is sometimes neld 
that a suggestion or memory of pain is real pain. This is 
true if in each case we mean only the tone, not the qualita- 
tive emotional state which it accompanies. But *^BuSermf^' 
is always a particular kind of suffering, not pain in general ; 
and the particular qualitative coefficient of (say) a toothache, 
as distinguished from remorse, is clear enough. In the sug- 
gested suffering this qualitative element is wanting or very 
confused. 

Kinds of Sympathetio Suggestion. We may sympa- 
thize, therefore, without sympathizing with anything, 
and at first this is the experience of the young child. 
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Bnt its sympathy gets an object, and| by getting it, devel- 
ops and maintains itself. The fact that the suggesting 
presentation is generally the same aa the suffering crea- 
ture tends to give stability to the object of the emotion. 
Then there arises the apprehension of the phyaioal signs 
of sn£fering, for which the child inherits in some few 
instances a direct susceptibility; and these carry the 
objective reference of the sympathies over to themselves. 
Indeed, it is probable that the first suggestions of suf- 
fering come from the facial and vocal expressions of 
others. ImitcLtion also leads to the copying of the 
movements of emotional expression of others, and this 
reacts to suggest the appropriate emotions in the child 
himself/ 

Development of Sympathy. The rise of sympathetic 
emotion may be described in view of the foregoing. Con- 
sidering only the feeling elements, in the light of what 
has been said of the intellectual conditions of each, we 
may distinguish three stages in this development, i.e.^ 
affect^ interest^ concern. The affect we understand to be 
a simple present state of feeling considered as having 
motive force: say a present pain. Affects become 
strongly associated with presentations, and this associa- 
tion is a process occurring in the attention ; the exercise 
of the attention then excites interest. Interest, further,, 
as far as it arises in connection with pleasures and pains 
remembered, introduces concern^ i.e., sympathy become 
definite as terminating on a distinct personal object 

Altruistic Element in Sympathy. The much-dis- 
cussed question of egoism vs. altruism in the sympathetic 

1 Of. Bully, OuUitMB qf Ptyehology, pp. 608 ff. Spinoza had a 
glimpse of this ; he says {EtkicB, in. demonstr. 27): " The idea of an 
external body imagined by us will imply an affection of our own body 
like to that of the external body." He held, however, that " we must 
imagine any one like ourselves to be affected with any emotion in order 
that we may be affected with the said emotion." 
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amotion xnaj receive partial consideration here. If it be 
true that suggested suffering excites sympathy, and that 
it is only suggested suffering that excites it, namely, suf- 
fering not felt to be present as real suffering is, and for 
that reason attributed, when knowledge is sufficiently 
advanced, to some one else — ^then we must believe that 
sympathy is not entirely egoistic. Suggested suffering 
is at first neither egoistic nor altruistic, because neither 
the ego nor the aUer exists in consciousness when sym- 
pathy at first arises.' The reference of real pain to self, 
and of suggested pain to another, seem to be both late 
acquirements. But as it is true that the child gets his ex- 
ternal objects clearly presented—- especially his external 
personal objects — before he clearly presents himself, so 
sympathy must be a conscious emotional motive before 
self-seeking is. 

Here, again, it is necessary to draw a careful distinction 
between the origin of sympathy and its relation to volition. 
Sympathetic emotion arises from experiences of personalpleas- 
ure and pain ; of this there seems to be no doubt. But in 
acting from sympathetic impulses, the object of the sympathy 
id the end set oefore consciousness, not the attainment of 
pleasure or the avoidance of pain. Suggested pain in others 
may lead to a course of conduct directly opposea to the course 
most pleasurable to one^s self ; that is, two suggestions, one 
selfish, the other sympathetic, majr arise in direct opposition 
to each other, and the sympathetic suggestion may win the 

day- 
Nervous biological conditions with passive or reactive 
consciousness, therefore, account snfficientlv for the origin of 
sympathy as an emotion. But it is only the '' psychologist's 
fallacy'' to make such sympathy of ethical wortn, on the one 


> "It is psychologically without meaning." says HOflding, " to speak 
of a native egoism, if by egoism is understood the consdouB setting of the 
weal and woe of others below our own." OutUnei of Piyehology, pp. 
d4S, 348. Stephen says there is fellow-feeling before there is knowledge 
of othen' feeling (Bcienee cf Eihie%, chap. vi. g 2) ; but knowledge of 
one's own feeling, as one's own, is equally absent. 
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handy with Bain ' and Spencer^ by converting it into the self- 
conscions sympathy which sees self hidden '^ in the shoes'' of 
the ostensible object of the kindly emotion; or with Oreen/ 
on the other hand, to make all sjinpathy a matter of the ra- 
tional constmction of an end, which turns out after all to be 
self. The ethical aspects of the case receive consideration 
below.* 

VarietieB of Sympsthetio Emotion. A large number 
of varieties or shades of emotion may be classed as 
sympathetic, i.e., kindnesa, bencvclmoe, charitaNenesa, etc. 
When felt toward an equal in character or station, we 
oall it congratuUxtionf /eUow/eding^ /e^lawsuff'ering^ com- 
panionship, common wdl or HI desert, adidtude, heartache ; 
toward an inferior, compaaaion, pity, mercy ; toward one 
much superior, it approaches atoCf but differs from it in 
an unnamable way. 

There is also malignant aympathy, i.e., pleasure in 
another's pain. It is a compound emotional state, in which 
the pain of suggested suffermg is overwhelmed by the grati- 
fication of powerful unworthy emotions, such as hate, re- 
venge, self-assertion, etc. Ordinarily it carries a distinct 
element of disquiet and self-reproof ; yet in some natures it 
seems to reach pure malignity. This feeling oftener mani- 
fests itself as dissatisfaction at another's success or happiness. 


1 Bmotiona and WiU, eh. vi. Both Bain and Spencer hold that 
sympathy has arisen in connection with the *' gregarious instinct," i.e., 
the hest conditions for life have been those secured hy flocking or 
herding, and in this way the connection between an animars own 
safety or comfort and that of other animals was established. 

' Proleg. to Bthies, pp. 211 f . It is only a repetition of the fallacy of 
Green's main position that all feeling involves knowledge of self. He 
says : "If imagination (suggestion) is merely the return of feeling in 
fainter form, no one can imagine any feeling, any more than he can 
originally feel it, except as Mi own.'* Inlrod. to Hume, n. p. 28. 
Sympathy, to Green, involves a " conceived identity, or unity in differ- 
ence, between the spectator's own person and the person of the other." 
Ibid., n. 48, 44. 

* Chap. IX., g 7. 
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Social Feeling.' The farther generalization of the 
idea of personality to which developed sympathy at- 
taches gives the emotion a broader reference. Social 
feeling is sympathetic emotion as it attaches to man in 
general It can only arise after the conception of man 
is reached, of man as a multiplication of particular men 
like mysdf. As long as men were not considered all 
** like myself/' but some slaves, some barbarians, some 
Qentiles — only a few Qreeks or Hebrews — social feeling 
had only the range of the class or race in the midst of 
which it arose. Particular forms are feelings of equality y 
juatioe and injustice, rights, pdituxd and patrioiic feelings, 
etc. Also under this head should be included feelings 
of rivalry, emulation, jealousy, ambition, competition, love 
of fame or reputation, sensitiveness — ^all the emotions, in 
fact, which arise from the association of man with man 
in social life. Intense pleasure and pain both tend, it 
may also be remarked, to sociability and communicative- 
ness. 


§ 8. RSPBESBITTATIVB ElCOTIOKS. 

Presentative pass over into representative emotions 
when the object is itself representative, Le., a memory, 
imagination, reproduction of any kind It is sufficient 
to say here that the emotion aroused by a reproduction 
is the same in kind as that of the original presentation. 
They are prevailingly, however, of much lower intensity. 
The time element which they involve also gives them a 
new coloring : the joys of memory are different from the 
joys of the present or the future. This means that the 
substitution of the memory for the sensational ooefficieni 
of belief has its meaning in the emotional consciousness. 

> On the relation of the Bympathetlc and social emotions to the ego- 
istic (self) emotions, see Ward, loe, eit. 
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So also, as Schneider claims,* the emotion accompanying 
simple existential and cate^iical indgments passed on 
objects is still the same in kmd as the presentatiya The 
jnagment is only the explicit belief-form of the synthesis of 
perception, and the object fills conscionsness jast as a percept 
does. I fear bnrglars more as I talk about them and describe 
their murderous deeds. There is here a new coloring of 
amotion, howeyer, ^yen by the consciousness of the absence 
of sensational reality. We hold ourselyes aloof from the 
emotion, as it were, and deny its right to arise. The feeling 
of activity strives with the feeling of content This Schneider 
overlooks, and consequently has no adequate basis for the 
feelings of relation treated in the next cnapter — ^feelings of 
which the forms themselves of conceptual relation have be- 
come the objects. 

On dtffeetive and sympaihetie enuMm^ oousult : (development oQ 
Perez, VBduoaiion d^ U BerceaUy part iv ; HOffding, OMinet^ vi, 
B and ; Horwicz, PtyehoiogiBehe Andl;y$en^ in klc ; Hodgson, 
Theory <nfFractie$y vol. i, in loe.; Volkmann, LehHfud^ §| 185-188 ; 
(sympathy) Bully, OuUinet, pp. 508f . ; Bain» BmoHont and WiU^ 
part L chaps, iv-xi ; Drbiu, Lehrbueh, $§ 114-135.; Carpenter, 
Mental Physiology $ blL i. chap, vn ; McOosh, JSmotiom; see also 
the works on Ethics for discossions of Sympathy. 

On social and psrsonal fsMng^ see refs. given by Dew^, Ay- 
^chology^ p. 846. 

FurthsrPrMsmsfor Study : 

Devdopment of sympathy ; 
The ethical aspects of sympathy. 

1 Thiensehs WiUe, pp. 120, 131. Schneider draws an argument for the 
identity of emotion as it progresses from perception to thought, from 
the sameness of its physical expiession; for example, disgust. 


CHAPTER rX. 
EMOTIONS OF RELATION. 

The higher reaches of apperception in oonceptiony 
judgment, and thought, give rise also to characteristic 
emotional states. The fundamental act of attention as 
relating function gives most general coloring to this 
class of feelings, and from it they also deriye their 
name, rdaiional feelings. The divisions of these emo- 
tions we should expect to correspond to the kinds of 
relation discoverable in the forms of judgment These 
have already been classified above/ and while the feel- 
ings to which they give rise are, like feelings generally, 
less clearly differentiated, and their nomenclature quite 
undeveloped, a general correspondence may be easily 
discovered in consciousness. In the description which 
follows, however, no attempt at such an exhaustive 
parallel is attempted. 

At the outset, three very distinct kinds of emotional 
experience may be distinguished : intellectual or logical 
feelings, ethical or feelings of right and torong^ and osa- 
thetic or feelings of the beatUifvl. The latter two may 
be further classed as oonoepttiol feelings. 

It may be observed that these feelin«i are distinguished 
clearly as a whole, though not always clearly in particular 
cases, from the emotions of activity already described. Here- 
we have emotions attaching to content, but this content 
is constructed in relations, i.e., the relations are part of the- 
content. ^ Activity- feelings arise from the activity itself, and 
presentative feelings arise from objects in their more isolated 
and unrelated character. For example, I attend saccedBively 

^ Sentet and InteUeei, chap. xnr. § 4. 
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to two tigers in a cage--emotion of activity. I discover that 
they are similarly and beantifally marked-— emotion of rela- 
tion. I am informed that one of them is at liberty — ^presenta- 
tive emotion of fear. 

Becent work in comparative psychology is emphasizing 
the line of demarcation between tne intellectual processes 
involved in presentative and in relational emotion. We have 
already haa occasion to note the distinction between the 
reactive or receptive form of conscionsness — that of percep- 
tion, memory, passive imagination, implicit judgment; and 
the active consciousness in which the data of free reproduction 
are constructed under the lead of explicit selection — construc- 
tive imagination, thought. The former is enlarged upon by 
Bomanes,' and its products called '' recepts'' in contrast to 
concepts proper. Prof. Lloyd Morgan' marks the same dis- 
tinction by the terms " constructs'* (percepts) and "isolates'* 
([concepts). Both writers point out tne *^ composite** general- 
ized character of passive mental construction and draw the 
limit of animal intelligence just short of active conception. 
This distinction is slighted, as we have seen, by Schneider 
and other evolution wnters. 


§1. LoGioAL Emotions. 

Bj distinguishing the more fundamental emotions of 
relation as logical, we intend to point out those to 
which the coefficient of thought-belief attaches : those 
which attend upon the various acts of judgment. Firsts 
we find a class of feelings arising from hare rdationahip 
as itself the object of consciousness, i.e., feelings of 
reasoncMeneas and unreasoTiaUeneaa, of contradiction^ of 
logical satiafaetion, of tendencies of thought^* of ignoranoe^ 
of the unknoion^ the myaterionSf the inscrutable, feelings of 
i;he oondusiveness of argument, of the hypothetical, of the 
inconclusive, etc. These feelings are in close affinity with 
the great class-feelings already described as doubt and 
belief. 

> Menial Bifolutian in Man, chap. lu. 

* Animal Life and InieUigenee, chaps, vm and ix. 

* Cf . James' interesting description of Feelinge of Tendency, loe, eit., 
J. pp. 249 fl. 
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Connected with time-relations we have what may be 
called time-emotionBt ie., anticipationf prophecy^ presenti' 
menif hope, attaching to the conception of future time ; 
retfvspectum, revery, musing, regret, feeling of the irreme- 
diable, of opportunity lost or improved, attaching to the 
conception of the past ; and routine, surprise, amaaement, 
Mtonishment, present opportunity, hasty decision, attach- 
ing to the idea of the immediate present. 

iSpaoe-relations also are reflected in emotional 
states : feelings of distance, moral remoteness or nearness, 
grandewTy pettiness, mental vacancy, besides the ordinary 
sensuous feelings of spacial relations. 

Other relationships give us feelings of coexistence or 
the contrary, i.e.y oommtinion, community, company, Jondi" 
ness ; of quantity, i.e., importance, insignificance, greatness, 
abundance, economy, paucity, poverty, compieteness and 
incompleteness; of identity,^ Le., sameness, resemblance, 
difference, contrast, quality ; of JUness, ie., utility, useless- 
ness, adequacy, inst^iciency, redundancy, congruity and 
incongruity, suitableness, adaptation, means and end; of 
objective potoer, ie., agency, destructiveness, might,/earfuU 
ness. 

The peculiarity of this whole class consists in the 
conscious explicitness of the act of relating. Judgment 
has been distinguished from conception and imagination 
bj this very feature. Yet as there is every degree of 
progress from the more mechanical union of factors in 
the pictures of passive imagination, to the clear con- 
sciousness of relation as found in judgment; so these 

> It Is under this head that the emotional effectiveness of rhetorical 
expression and illustration arises, such as the pleasure of a good figure — 
analogy, simile, hyperbole. Under this head, also, is the feeling of 
logical identification, or pleasure of the fitting of new materials into 
the accustomed form of our reasoniog, which the Herbartians make 
the essence of logical feeling as a whole (Waitz, Lehrbuch, p. 800). 
This feeling of logical framework or form is often present in the wild- 
4 vst vagaries of dream-life. 
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feelings vary from a most to a least degree of explicit* 
ness in this respect As might be anticipated, further, 
there is a class of emotions attaching peculiarly to the 
least evident degree of relationship, as it appears in the 
apperceptive process before it reaches conscious asser- 
tion in judgment These we may now consider. 

§ 2. OoNCBPTUAL Emotions. 

The progress of the intellect from the involuntary 
combinations of fancy to the free constructions of imagi- 
nation and conception has already been depicted. This 
progress is a matter of feeling also ; the feeling of en- 
largement of range, emancipation, constructive capacity, 
which is covered in popular language by the phrase 
getting or having idecHa. If my imagination builds up 
for me something more pure and satisfying in any par- 
ticular — form, color, use — I say that result approaches 
more to my ideal in that direction. If, again, I set my- 
self to draw up a system of philosophy, I express my 
satisfaction at each turn of its development by saying it 
tends toward my ideal of a system : and I reverence a 
character more because, as I think, it more nearly em- 
bodies my ideal of a man. So in all construction 
whatever, besides the feeling of the extent of actual 
construction, there is a feeling of further possible con- 
struction — construction beyond what I have done, yet in 
the line of what I have done. 

§3. OoKSTBUcnoK OF Idbals. 

The process of constructive imagination has been 
described.' It is the machinery by which ideals are 
produced. It is only necessary here to give the ele- 
ments, before pointed out,' their proper place in the 
scheme of feelings. 

1 BenM and IntOUct, pp. 226-248. 
•/Wa., pp. 227f. 
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The Qfjppdmct or moving force which impels a scien- 
tist or artist to produce is the impulsive principle of 
need now found to underlie belief and action in general. 
It belongs among the higher impulses jet to be dis- 
eussed« The artist's itdefidUm expresses the permanence 
of this impulse and its exhaustive range over the mate- 
rial available to him. He ^dods his material under the 
law of voluntary interest What constitutes the fitness 
of his material is the problem of what ideals are, and 
it is that aspect of the case to which we must now turn. 

In the former connection we had to deal with the intel- 
lectual side only of constructive imagination, to answer the 
'question : What constructions do we actually reach ? We 
looked at art, etc., from the composer's point of view. 
There, while picturing the scientific and aesthetic process, we 
found no such things as ideak; only the intimation of them in 
the shape of vague distant ends toward which the imagination 
tends. Ideals are not mental constructions at all : if once 
constructed they would no longer be ideals: which only 
means that what we call ideals are emotional in their nature, 
expressing the drift or felt outcome of the coustructive 

J process, not any actual attainment of it. If my ideal man, 
or example, were an intellectual construction, I would be 
able to describe him. 

Nature oi Ideals.^ What are ideals ? What is art 
from the spectator's point of view? Evidently ideals 
are something felt in connection with present images ; 
something, that is, in virtue of which peculiar feelings 
arise over and above the simple feelings of apprehen- 
sion. In other*words, conceptions of the kind produced 
under the lead of the constructive imagination have a 
peculiar quality, which leads us to pronounce them true, 
beautiful, or good. From the essential nature of con- 
ception we are able to reach, in a general way, the 

s within which this quality must be sought. 

> With this developmeat, compare Hodgson, Theory qf Praetiee, i. 
pp. 250-2S0. 
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1. Conception proceeds by abstraction, and abstrac- 
tion has been seen to be the mental tendency to pursue 
identities through the mazes of new experience. The 
gratification of this pursuit of identities arises as a feel- 
ing of pleasure whenever two elements of experience 
before disparate fall together in a unity or common 
meaning. Without such a process of identifying, with 
its accompanying gratification, no conception whatever 
can take place. One element of conceptual feeling, 
therefore, must arise from abstraction, and this element 
may be best characterized as the feding of unity in a 
whole. 

2. But an equally important, because opposite, aspect 
of conception, is generalization : the function whereby & 
concept gets application over a wider area of experience 
by a modification of its content. In abstraction I pre- 
serve my concept and neglect all experience which does 
not illustrate it ; in generalization, I accept my expe- 
rience and modify my concept to include it It is & 
mental tendency away from identity to variety ; and its 
gratification brings another element to conceptual feel- 
ing, i.e., the feeling of harmony of parts. 

3. The intension or depth of a concept begets a 
phase of feeling in response to the peculiar qualitative 
or essential value of it in experience : while its exten- 
sion excites only a feeling of its present accidental 
application. Man in intension excites in me the sym- 
pathetic and social feelings ; it indicates humanity, with 
the living thrill of interest the word suggests : but man 
in extension simply means men, anybody, everybody, 
commonplace and uninteresting. The emotion of in* 
tension let us call the feeling for meaning^ a third essen- 
tial ingredient in conceptual emotion. 

By meaning we mean interesting quality, recognizing 
in the word all the springs of interest, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and volitional, already discussed. Our ideals are 
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the things of most absorbing interest to us. Yet this 
interest is of a peculiarly objective character, as appears 
immediately below. 

The extension-feeling seems to be no more than the simple 
logical emotion over again. It is the emotion which ordinary 
judgment and assertion arouse. '' John is a man/' is a judg- 
ment in extension : its relational quality is felt, but this 
feeling ceases, terminates there, and has no part in the feel- 
ing of ideals. If I simply mean that John is one of many 
men, knowing nothing more of John, then all is said : but 
when I say '' John is a grand man,'' my word John has in- 
tension, depth, meaning, and I begin at once to look — or 
better, to feel — toward ideal humanity. 

4. Farther, conceptions are objective in their refer- 
ence ; they arise in the knowing function. They are 
guaranteed, as has been said, by the objective reality of 
the elementary presentations which they include. Fur- 
ther, this objectivity is not simply the presentative ob- 
jectivity of passive imagination. It differs from it in two 
ways. In the first place, the concept is applicable to each 
object of the class it covers, while the product of imagi- 
nation may be a new and unheard-of concoction of ele- 
ments. And in the second place, the conception must 
be true in each of its applications to a consistent kind of 
reality-coefficient The conception horse applies to all 
horses with sensational quality, the conception fiction to 
all objects which have only other than sensational or 
logical coefficients, etc. Consequentiy, two kinds of ob- 
jectivity are felt to attach to ideals and to be involved 
in conceptual feeling : first, presentative objectivity to 
me (present also in imagination), and, second, the same 
coefficient of reality to every one else as to me (not 
found in imagination). Both these aspects may be 
covered by the phrase feding of univeraalUy : a fourth 
ingredient in conceptual feeling. 

Ideals, therefore, are the forma which toe fed our cou' 
ceptions wotdd take if we tvere cMe to recdize in them a aai- 
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isfying degree of unity ^ harmony^ significance, and univer^ 
aality. The first two properties we may call ideal /orm, 
the third, ideal meaning^ and the f ourth, ideal validity. 

Peeling of Fitness. We are now able to give more 
exact definition to the state of consciousness before 
designated as feeling of fitness. It attaches to certain 
images of imagination which are available for conceptual 
construction : namely, to those which tend to take form in 
ideals. It indicates promise of progressive idealization 
under some or all of the rubrics pointed out above. But 
it precedes actual construction, since ideals are not posi- 
tive constructions. If conception follows, then the feel- 
ing of fitness either becomes simple feeling of logical 
relation, or it attaches in turn to the new product as far 
as it is felt to be fit for further ideal construction. For 
example, I feel that each fact discovered in nature or the 
laboratory must fit in a construction of all similar facts 
called a law ; but when this law, now a vague felt ideal, 
is itself discovered, then my feeling of fitness attaches to 
it only as it in turn serves as an element of a still broader 
ideal of systematic science. 

Bain' draws out a striking analogy between the process of 
constructive imagination in working ap its material, and the 
process of muscular adjustment to external conditions, in 
which volition takes its rise. The two are essentiallv one in 
their selective and more or less tentative character, but they 
differ in their material, and in the rule under which they 
proceed. Muscular adaptation proceeds under the stress of 
practical necessity imposed by the environment : constructive 
imagination by a law of mental appreciation which does not 
reflect any arrangement or order realized in nature. 

§ 4. OoNOBPTUAL Peeling as Iktuitiok. 

In this feeling of fitness for conception, we have an 
advance guard, so to speak, of the apperceptive process 

* JBhnoiioM and WiUt pp. 974-77. 
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itaell The reality or truth of conceptions we have seen 
to depend upon the reality of the particulars involyed^ 
and upon the validity of the laws of conception. Any 
validity, therefore, which attaches to general knowledge, 
as reached in conception — and there is no other way of 
reaching it — may be in a measure prophesied by concep- 
tual feeling. If ideals are felt things, having their rise 
in vague analogies of relation, analogies which we find it 
impossible to interpret clearly in the regular categories 
of logical thought — then such feelings may often be the 
only guide to action and the safest criterion of truth. 

By calling such feeling intuition, we simply mean to 
say that it carries the reality-feeling by direct reference, 
And not by a constructive process. Conception does not 
<sarry belief, but acquires it from perception : but con- 
ceptual feeling often carries a belief-force which over- 
whelms the grounded conclusions of thought It extends 
to all the varieties of conceptual feeling, finding place in 
art, in morals, in religion, in intellectual system. 

Here is to be mentioned the strong intuitive faculty 
generally attributed to woman : a tendency to reach 
conclusions by " insight," as opposed to the reasoned 
and slower attainments of man. It is undoubtedly a 
feeling of relations, depending upon great liveliness in 
the sense of fitness. Women have ordinarily a lively 
imaginative endowment, and great delicacy of general 
sensibility in matters of fancy, taste, and fitness : gifts 
which artists share with them. And it is only what we 
would expect, that artists tend to show other feminine 
traits of character. 

The place of snch intuition among the methods of truth 
is not in place here ; but it may be said that there is no 
reason, in the nature of the case, that such feeling may not 
be misleading. The earliest feeling of reality has been found 
Uable to the rude shocks which lead on to well-CTOunded 
belief : so this feeling for truth may vary in value from the 
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brilliant forecasts of an Agassiz or a Guyier to the Tacillating 
presentiments of a hysterical girl.' Such error resides, how- 
ever, in the content, the particular fact, of intuition. 

§ 5. Bange akd Eikds of Gokobftual Fbbling. 

The yarioas ideals to which we find ourselyes com- 
mitted with greater or less emotion maj be classed 
under three heads, according to the classes of data 
which are felt to be fit. The tendency to gratification 
in the more logical application of the principles of unity 
and yariety is felt in an ideal of system : what we may call 
feelings of the aystematizaiion of truth The principles of 
progressive ideal conception in their application to the 
elements of personality lead us to ideals of character, 
feelings for the good, or ethical fedings. A further outgo 
of conception in its felt grasp upon all the more particu- 
lar aspects of its content, upon all possible objects of 
feeling, gives us ideals of beauty : the ossthetic fedings. 
These may be considered in turn. 

§ 6. Peblino fob System in Mbittal Ookstbuotiok. 

SolentLac System. The exercise of the scientifio 
imagination is accompanied by the scientific ideal, and 
its materials are selected as fit to realize this ideaL Of 
all conceptual ideals, the scientific is most plain. Here 
the criteria of unity and variety have almost exclusive 
voice, and apply throughout all the kinds of relation 
which arise in the apperceptive process. The ideal is 
complete unity of conception in the infinite variety of 
objective fact, and each new generalization in any science, 
as chemistry, biology, psychology, is in so far grati- 
fying as a partial realization of it The conceptual 

> See Lotze's interesting discussion of the intellectual worth of feel- 
ing; MicT0G09muz^ bk. n. chap. v. As he says, the "world of values" 
(felt) must be explained by the "world of forms" (cognized), »5m{., 
p. 247. 
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feeling, howeyeiy antedates the actual constmction, and 
hence its presence in strength, if supported by the other 
elements of constructive imagination, marks the scien- 
tific genius. The pleasure deriyed from the contempla- 
tion of systematic truth, as opposed to its anticipation, 
is a different feeling, i.e., simple relational feeling. Yet 
this latter is seldom unmixed with a further feeling of 
meaning or fitness for yet new advance. 

FhiloBophioal System. The same tendency of thought 
urges us on to the construction of a system of philoso- 
phy in which all the partial truths of the various 
sciences, all the facts which are not accredited to 
particular sciences — indeed 'all the phases of reality 
under whatever aspect they may be viewed — ^are held in 
a single constructive effort of the mind. This is a phi- 
losophy : absolute unity of ground and infinite variety of 
application: the resolution of all half-truths in one 
whole truth, the universe. No philosophy can com- 
pletely satisfy the constructive ideal which does not 
reach a single all-comprehensive principle. 

§ 7. Ethioal Fbelikq. 

Its Goeflloient. Premising the conceptual nature of 
the moral feelings, we may ask after their peculiarities. 
What is their general nature, and to what kind of experi- 
ences do they attach ? Using the words good and had^ 
to express what we mean by moral approval and dis- 
approval, we may examine consciousness to find their 
legitimate application. The moral coefficient is that in 
experience which leads us to attach to it the predicates 
good and bad : it may be called, for the present, moral 
quality. 

Moral Quality. A rough generalization easily leads 
to the conclusion that good and bad, in their moral sig- 
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nifioancey attach onl j to liying ageids. If I saj a man 
has a bad character, I mean that he is capable of bad con- 
duct If I say a knife is good, I mean simply that it is 
useful : not that it is moral at alL But not all actions 
Are moral. Some actions are forced. I may be driven to 
perform an act against my will. This is not moraL So 
we reach a further point, Le., moral actions must be 
voluntary acts, or acts of will, whatever will may turn out 
to be. Further, not all voluntary actions are moral. I 
may dine at two o'clock or at six ; I may take my walk 
north or south : these actions are morally indifferent 
What further peculiarity attaches to some acts of will, 
whereby we call them good or bad ? 

A reference to the general psychology of conceptual 
feeling, as already developed, will throw light upon this 
point We found the feeling for ideals to involve, in 
its object, harmony, universality, and meaning : so, if the 
moral feelings are rightly classed as conceptual, only 
those states of will which fulfil these conditions in some 
•degree will be found to excite moral approval or disap- 
proval 

L Moral Quality as Harmony. Acts of will which 
are moral can never be taken out of their environment in 
consciousness and conduct, and pronounced good or bad. 
Moral actions are those which are harmonious with each 
other in reference to an ideaL A morally indifferent act 
is an act which stands alone, which is of no value to 
anybody except the doer, and of no value in the con- 
<$eptual complex of the doer's progressive agency. The 
reason that my dinner-hour is indifferent is that it has 
no value to any one but myself, and none to myself 
except my convenience. As soon as it does become a 
matter of health to me, or comfort to any one else, Le., 
gets a setting of relations more or less conscious, it does 
become moral. Moral quality, therefore, attaches to an 
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act of will considered as an element in a complex of 
interests, mj own and those of others. Moral predi- 
cates attach to certain felt possibilities of conduct con- 
sidered in relation to all other possibilities of condnci 

It is this aspect of the case that men have in view in 
locating morality in character/ A good man is not a 
man of particular good acts only, but of general pre- 
vailing good actSy of good character. This means that 
his acts of will are so harmoniously good that they be- 
speak a disposition or permanent attitude of will. What 
it is that this harmony refers to as the ideal good is a 
matter of further inquiry. 

IL Moral Quality as Universality. The universality 
of ethical feeling arises in consciousness in two new and 
distinct forms. Not only is morality objective in the 
sense that others are held by me to the judgments that I 
myself make ; the universality of truth in general : but 
the existence and claims of others enter as factors in the 
content of the feeling for mysell The feeling of sympathy 
is one of the elements whose satisfaction this moral 
satisfaction as a whole must include. And further, 
simple disinterestedness, as all conceptual feeling in- 
volves it — value apart from gain or loss to myself— does 
not here suffice ; but the feeling of restraint, constraint, 
obligation^ takes its place. These two factors may be 
considered further. 

A. Moral Sympathy. Moral sympathy attaches ex- 
clusively to the idea of persons, and carries with it the 
notion of sell The simple idea of suffering which was 
found sufficient for sympathy as an expressive emotion, 
now gains its full personal reference. This feeling may 
be described as the consciousness of the equality of 

* Cf . Hodgion'a adminble exporition, Thsorp if Btqx^Hm, n, pp. 
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individaals in reference to ideal good* The conceptnal 
constnicidon which ethical feeling anticipates, proceeds 
out from the postxdate of a plurality of individual wills 
acting in harmony. The ethical feeling is based on the 
social feeling and grows in generality with it. 

The qaestion of altruism vs. ^oism already stated re- 
ceives here its definitive answer. Ethical feeling cannot be 
based simply on egoistic feeling^, for the reason that the ethi- 
cal ideal mvolves more than individual interests. It is a 
generalization away from the individual a^eut, and bv its 
very conception demands equally the consideration of the 
interests of others. Even though we should find that simple 
sympathy arose psychologically as an expansion of personal 
pleasure and pain, still tnis would not be^ to explain the 
universality of the ethical consciousness; simply because the 
coQstruction of such egoistic factors results in a concept which 
does not arouse moral emotion. 

B. Moral Authority : Feeling of Obligation.' The sec- 
ond aspect of moral universality is the feeling of Mtgon 
tion^ or of subjection to moral authority. As already said, 
it is a consciousness of both restraint and constraint 
It is further felt to be from within, Le., not to have any 
assignable cause outside of consciousness. It restrains 
from one course of conduct and constrains to another. 
It does not enter simply as a possible alternative which 
I may or may not embrace, which may be neglected or 
not as I please ; but it has an additional element of 
feeling, the feeling covered by the word ougJU. I may 
go to a lecture or not ; I ought to help my poor neigh- 
bor. This is ordinarily called the imperative aspect of 
ethical feeling. 

Ethical authority may be distinguished from several 
other kinds of authority in consciousness. 

1. It 18 not simply the authority of truth over hditf: 
it differs from conviction in that it attaches exclusively, 

> Cf. what is said on the feeling of responsibility, below, Chap. 

XVI. 84. 
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aB lias been seen, to states of wilL The laws of logic 
are not the laws of ethics. 

2. It 18 not the authority of fixed tdeaa^ whether thej 
be ideas of theory or of action. For a fixed or con- 
trolling idea does not admit the choice which is felt to 
constitute an act of will. The same may be said of 
acts performed under overwhelming emotion. The 
feeling called freedom, which attaches to all acts of 
will, is absent — whatever, again, that may turn out to be. 

3. It 18 not authority extraneous to the wHl itsdf. 
Later analysis will show that nothing can influence the 
will that does not act as an antecedent condition to 
choice, as motive. Moral authority, therefore, must 
enter somewhere in the complex conditions which issue 
in an act of wilL 

For these reasons, ethical systems agree in linking obli- 
gation with freedom. We have onlv to do with the feelings 
of obligation and freedom respectivelv, not with their ethical 
or metaphysical worth ; and it may be well at the outset to 
emphasize the point that in the following pa^es the only 
proDlem attempted is an analysis of the subjective moral 
consciousness. 

In view of these distinctions, moral authority is seen 
to be the feeling that a peculiar worth attaches to cer 
tain motives or ends in relation to other motives or ends. 
This worth is further not merely a recognized worth in 
view of an ideal, but a worth felt to be imperative upon 
my free choice. In other words, moral authority may 
be defined, at the present stage of our inquiry, as a 
feding of an imperative to the tmU to the free choice of a 
moral end. The nature of the moral end or ideal is 
reserved for later remark. 

Upon this determination certain remarks may be 
ventured. First, the imperative of the feeling of ob- 
ligation is an unconditional imperative. While it is true 
that it arises only in connection with alternative courses 
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of action, yet when once arisen it is, as an onght-feeling,, 
quite independent of such connections and conditions. 
This Kant has emphasized by the phrase '' categorical 
imperative." Second, the feeling of freedom before 
alternatives is still present, even when the moral impera- 
tive is clearly attached to one of them. Thongh I feel 
that I ought to pursue a certain course, still I feel free to 
disregard my own moral injunction and pursue a differ- 
ent course. Third, that the ought-feeUng is alwaya 
relative to an ideal, is seen in the fact that the same 
course of conduct is at one time right, at another wrong, 
or indifferent The morality, therefore, as already said, 
covers the harmony of all possibilities with reference to 
an ideaL And, fourth, moral feeling always attaches ta 
the concrete, to particular acts of will. We have no 
general feeling of right or wrong. We may vainly at- 
tempt to depict the moral ideal as an abstract ideal, and 
through it to arrive at the sense of right in the abstract : 
but moral decisions, as such, are always decisions on 
actual concrete possibilities. Moral authority, therefore, 
is the form of all ethical feeling : but ethical feeling is. 
more than form, since the content of an ethical decision, 
the concrete course enjoined, may vary even to contra- 
diction. 

Qround of Moral Authority. The further question, 
therefore, arises: How can a formal principle of the 
activity of will get its application to concrete coursea 
of conduct? Why are not all acts of will included 
in this form, Le., why are they not all moral ? How 
can a regulative principle of will get to be a crite- 
rion of conduct? Several possible answers may be^ 
suggested. It may be said : 

1. There is a conscious ethical ideal or end with 
which possible alternatives of conduct are directly com- 
pared. This is disproved by the fact that we are not 
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conscions either of such an end or of comparing our 
alternatives with it There is an ideal, bnt we cannot 
conceive it — a point made plainer below. 

2. It may be said that there is a simple reaction of 
feeling, perhaps biological attraction or repulsion, to- 
ward or from actions. This will not do, for the ques- 
tion would still remain : Why, then, are such reactions 
felt to be imperative ? Why do some attractions and 
repulsions have the ought-feeling, while others do not ? 
This theory simply denies moral authority as a separate 
Mnd of experience. 

3. We may be told that we have a direct cognition 
of moral quality in actions ; and wherever thus cognized, 
it is felt as imperative. This will not answer, since the 
same acts, qua acts, may be, at different times, right, 
wrong, or indifferent: and to inquire into the ground of 
this difference is to admit some criterion over and above 
any quality the individual act may have. 

4. Buling out these answers as inadequate, there is 
only one alternative remaining, namely, that the deter- 
mination of conduct in the concrete as morally impera- 
tive takes place by a recLction of consciotisneas upon a 
group of aUemcUives in sucha way thai these aUematives are 
arranged in a scale of values unth rtference to the moral 
ideal and to one another^ the highest value being approved as 
rdaiivdy rights and the others disapproved as rdativdy 
wrong. 

In this position, it is seen, the determination of the 
imperative is a relative determination ; a determination 
of the adjustment of particular alternatives to each 
other as regards worth for an ideal. In other words, 
the particulars are the material of different degrees of 
fitness for a generalization. That generalization — could 
we make it — would be the moral ideal, and the peculiar 
ieeUng of approval or disapproval of the most fit in 
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possible conduct carries with it also the feeling of 
onghtness. 

It may be said, in regard to sach a Bolntiony that it leave? 
the main question unanswered, the Question as to how a 
formal principle of onghtness gets application : that it does 
no good to widen the reference of the imperative to a group 
of particulars which have moral worth relatively to each 
other. But this objection holds only if certain such groups 
have moral predicates while other ^ups have not — as we 
found certain courses of conduct indifferent while others are 
not. Now this is not true. No such groups of alternatives 
are morally indifferent Indifference here means relative 
rightness. My decision to dine at six o'clock is indifferent as 
a single act, but it is not indifferent as a relative act. Bela- 
tively, I do right in dininc; at six, as I would also do right in 
dining at two. In the relations of my conduct to any inter* 
ests, tnere is only one act, dining, and it is indifferent; as 
soon as an^ other interests become alternative to my dining 
at two or SIX, my dining is a moral act. The question, why it 
is that certain alternatives take rank as morally fitter than 
others, belongs under the wider question of the nature of the 
moral ideal. 

The conclusion on moral authoritv is, therefore, with 
Butler and Sidgwick, that it is psjchologicallv ''ultimate 
and unanalyzable.'^ Why there should be an ougnt-feeling in 
connection with states of will is as inexplicable as the states of 
will themselves are. Both the elements of ethical universality 
mentioned are recognized by Sidgwick,* who uses the word 
objectivity to express the essential presentativeness of moral 
distinctions. Tne term ** conceptual'' answers the purpose as 
well, and at the same time suggests the ideal reference of 
onghtness, to which Sid^ick does distinct injustice. This, 
objective or universal value of moral feeling is emphasized 
under the phrase " practical reason" by idealistic tninkers, 
and under that of right and wrong "cognitions" or "judg- 
ments" by intuitionists." 

Conolnsion on Moral CoefBLoient. In regard to the sub- 
jective side of moral quality — the conscious feeling of 
the presence of the right or wrong — ^we are now able to 
speak more definitely. Negatively it may be said : 

1 MeihodB of Ethics, 4th ed., chap. m. Cf. above, Nature qf IdeaU, 
* Calderwood, Handbook qf Moral PhUoaoph$f, chap. u. 
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1. Moral quality does not attach to mtgrZe 'pidtured 
aUematives or ends as avch An end is nothing apart 
from the will whose end it is ; it is an end only as it is 
set up by an agent. To the artisan, a penknife is an 
end for construction. We cannot say that moral quality 
attaches to the penknife, for it does not exist ; nor to the 
conception of the penknife, for it may be either right or 
wrong for him to make a penknife. The moral judgment 
does not arise till we know more about the case : the 
relation of this end to other ends he might pursue, and 
his own relation to other men. 

2. It does not attach to motives. The ordinary phrase 
'' good or bad motives" is misleading and inexact. For 
a motive is simply a moving influence and may be either 
a conscious pictured alternative, an end, or a vague af- 
fective or organic motor influence, an affect The former 
has already been ruled out. The latter does not answer 
the general criterion of moral conduct, that it be the 
outcome of free choice. Such affects are seen in impulse, 
in animal instinct, in insanity ; conditions to which no 
moral worth is attached. 

3. It does not attach to actions; actual volitions as 
such ; for they are right, wrong, or indifferent. We say 
we must know why a man did so and so before we pass 
judgment upon him. 

More affirmatively, therefore, we may conclude, in 
conformity with the determination already reached, that 
the moral coefficient is thefeding of on aJttitvde of the will 
toward or from one of aUemative courses of conduct as rdor^ 
tivdyfit or unfit for construction in a moral idedL And 
this fitness is, as far as can be discovered : first, the de- 
gree in which a course of conduct is felt to harmonixe 
with most interests, to be approved hy others as well as by 
myself, and to be imperative^ though not executive, upon 
my choice. 

The moral coefficient is thus seen to have two sides, a 
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svbjective and an objective side. Snbjectiyely it is an ap- 
proving attitude of will with felt obligation, all that is 
meant by the word ought : objectively^ it is harmony and 
universality, what is meant by the word right. About 
the ought, the above is all that we have to say ; it is an 
ultimate category of feeling, whatever its origin may 
have been. , As to the right, certain rules of conduct are 
found below, which find their highest expression in the 
Christian principle of love, the Golden Bule. It em- 
bodies the moral ideal, the next topic of treatment, as 
far as the ideal is a matter of conception. 

UL Moral Ideal: the Bihioal End. Of the elements 
found necessary to ideals generally, that is, necessary to 
conceptual feeling, meaning was included no less than 
harmony and univeracdity. Having now looked at the 
elements of harmony and universality involved in ethical 
feeling, it remains to consider the element of meaning. 
To draw again a distinction already made, not the spec- 
tator's point of view alone must be consulted, but the 
composer's, the constructing agents ; in this case, the 
doer's point of view. If I would do right, what kind of 
a pattern or end do I set myself ? 

Kotion of End. In the treatment of the motor aspects 
of ideal feeling below, the conception of end becomes 
familiar ; yet here it is necessary to point out and em- 
phasize certain distinctions. An end is that which I 
consciously present to myself for possible pursuit It 
must be clearly distinguished from motives,' which are 
. any influences whatever that may come to bear on the will, 
' whether they be consciously presented or not. Only some 
-motrves are ends. Further, an end does not always carry 

1 This difltinctioii is shown by Sidgwick {loo. eit., pp. 88, 89), follow- 
ing Butler, to be a necessary one, whatever our ethical theory may be. 
Even the hedonist (see below) makes some distinction between impulse 
find more or less reasonable purpose. 
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the presentation of self ; a child has an end when it imi- 
tates the movements of itsnurse, before it gives evidence 
of reflection upon its own mental states. Consequently 
there may be a great many ends in consciousness at 
once; which means that the end is distinct from voli- 
tion. Volition is the choice of a particular end. 

Sutjeotiye vs. Objective Ends.* In saying that an end 
must be consciously presented, it is further meant to ex- 
clude organic and biological results which seem to us to 
be due to presentation or purpose. The physical organ- 
ism is full of adaptations all supposed to minister to the 
greatest pleasure and to produce the least pain. Yet 
pleasure and pain are not necessarily the ends of our 
voluntary physical activities. In order to become subjeo- 
live ends, they must be pictured as the objects of the 
voluntary process ; otherwise being organic^ they are a 
form of objective end. 

Equally objective are the speculative ends which phi- 
losophers find in nature as a whole ; design in nature or 
ideological ends: immanent development of an abadltUe 
principle in nature ; ends of s^-redlizatum. The psychol- 
ogy of subjective ends has nothing to do with such 
determinations. 

This distinction cannot be too carefully weighed, because 
of the wanton violation of it in certain ethical discussions. 
The child reaching for its food-bottle may not picture the 
pleasure, and it may not picture itself; it may picture only the 
bottle. The orsanic end is the gratification of appetite, and 
this results in pleasure ; the cosmic end may be equally pres- 
ent; but the conscious end may terminate short of botn of 
them. The violation of this distinction is a case of the 
''psychologist's fallacy/' We adults have learned that the 
organism is an adaptive thing; that nature has ends; that 
the fittest for these ends survive : and so we read into the child- 
consciousness the intentions which we think must be those of 

1 Question of subjective end m. question of Summum Bonum, of. 
Sidgwick, MeOyods qfEthic$, 4Ui ed., p. 8. 
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natare. Eren thongh it were granted that all voluntary ac- 
tion aroae and surviyed by exclnsiye reference to pleasure or to 
eelf-realization, yet it would be a patent fallacy to say that the 
only voluntary end is either of them — that couBciousness has 
all along been versed in our biology or our speculative ethics, 
and has aimed to fulfil the one or the other. Consciousness 
has no inkling of the Svvaf/ts of Aristotle, or the conaius of 
Spinoza, or the trieb of Wundt and Schneider; of the ''strife 
for existence'^ of Spencer, the theoretic ** reverence for lav^' 
of Kant, the " self-realization'' of Oreen, or the dialectical 
'' beoomiuK '' of Hegel. Let us discover these things if we 
may, but do not let us say that a man is not moral unless he 
have a realizing sense of them. 

Moral vs. Katiiral Ends. A further distinction is pos- 
sible between ends which are accompanied by moral 
feeling and ends which are not The latter are important 
for the psychology of volition ; they are the indifferent 
ends already spoken of, and may be designated natural. 
Only moral ends concern us in the theory of ethical 
emotion. 

Theories of Moral End. The question of the moral 
ideal, then, becomes this : is there a subjective moral end 
called the " good," which the right-doer sets before him ; 
and if so, what is it? A variety of answers have been 
proposed in the history of ethics. Considered psycho- 
logically, we may classify them as affirmative and nega- 
tive answers, Le., those which attempt to justify a par- 
ticular conception of the moral ideal, and those which 
do not. 

I. Afflrmatiye Theories: 1. Happiness Theories. A 
general class of theories affirm that happiness is the eth. 
ioal end. The happiness theory is denominated Eu^ 
daimonism or Hedonism.^ In favor of a happiness theory 
of the moral ideal, several lines of argument are his- 
torical, each upheld by a school of ethical thought 

> The difference between these two words is about that between the 
English equivalents, happiness (evSat/ioria) and pleiuure {^dovff'), 
or higher and lower enjoyment. 
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Arguments, a. We are told that happiness is the 
most natural and spontaneous object of pursuit ; that, 
while all other ends have to be justified to consciousness, 
happiness needs no such justification. It is an implanted 
principle, the love of pleasure ; and volition is only fol- 
lowing the example set by organic nature in pursuing 
happiness. So the ethics of Naturalism, 

b. Again, it is contended that happiness and well-being 
go hand in hand. Happy states are healthy states, and 
this holds of will as well as of all other states of con- 
sciousness. The law of life and development, therefore, 
is the law of happiness : so Egoistic Hedonism. Further, 
our intellectual life is a progressive developing prin- 
ciple ; its implicit end is self-realization ; and self-realiza- 
tion comes by the gratification of the higher nature of 
self, by happiness. So the Eudaimonism of Svbjective 
Idealism. 

c. Yet again, what is true of the individual holds a 
fortiori of the race. Men are social by nature. Society 

develops by the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Happiness is the general end of humanity. 
So Universalistic Hedonism, And this union of individuiJs 
is possible only by reason of an universal consciousness 
which is realizing itself through us. Happiness, grati- 
fication, is the law not only of self-realization, but of the 
realization of absolute reason. So the Evdaimcnism, of 
Absolute Idealism. 

Reply. In reply to these positions, in the outcome of 
which empirical naturalism and speculative idealism are 
in unusual alliance, it may be said : 

a. If happiness be individual egoistic happiness, it 
comes in conflict with the happiness of others.^ Nature, 

> This position is adverted to below under the headings Denre and 
MoUve, For the best examination of the egoistic basis of hedonism, see 
Sidgwick, loe, dt., bk. i. chap, iv, also bk. u. 
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then, simplj aflfords a theatre for warring interests^ and 
BO does conscioaBnesB, tmleBs we deny the Bjmpathetio 
feelings altogether. This may be true of organic ends 
in nature, but it satisfies neither the moral nor the 
philosophic consciousness. 

. h. If happiness be the happiness of the greatest num- 
ber (universalistic), it is either consistent with individual 
happiness or it is nob If it be consistent with individual 
happiness, then we go back to egoistic hedonism to get 
our criterion ; if not, then we have no means of know* 
ing what actions of individuals will conduce to general 
happiness, i.e., we lack an end altogether. General hap- 
piness may be the organic, natural, objective end ; but 
as subjective end its only formula is an analogy from 
individual happiness. 

The appeal of Mill ' to sympathy as the '' ultimate sanc- 
tion of tne greatest ha|)pine88 morality'' is, therefore, vain ; 
for though we may find in sympathy the means of bringing 
the interests of the community mto the consciousness of the 
individual, wo still lack means of interpreting those interests 
apart from the conscious experience of the individual as 
felicific or otlierwise. 

c. The moral imperative often comes into direct con- 
flict with the natural pursuit of happiness ; it seems to 
enjoin the subordination of personal pleasure to the hap- 
piness of others. Such a conflict would be impossible 
if personal happiness were the svbjective end. 

d. No help is reached by a qualitative distinction be- 
tween lower and higher happiness (qualitative eudaimon- 
ism"), higher happiness being the highest good. For 
how can we distinguish happiness as higher and lower? 
Only by some criterion or standard of reference back of 
happiness. 

* J. 8. Mill, VUUUmani9mt chap. m. 
•J. 8. Mill 
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e. We cannot accept gratification with self-realization 
as the snbjectiye end ; for if we really pursue gratifica- 
tion, it is an end and not a means, and we fall back into 
egoistic hedonism. But if we pursue self-realization, 
we have no right to interpret it exclusively in terms of 
gratification ; indeed, our moral approval attaches con- 
sistently to acts of self-denial which bring no evident 
gratification, except the gratification of the moral im- 
pulse, to anybody. If we endeavor to hold the two no- 
tions together, with Green, and make the end gratifica- 
tion as tending to self-realization, then we distinguish 
kinds of gratification qualitatively again with Mill. How 
do we know what gratifications tend to realize self ? The 
same is the result if we make moral gratification the 
only legitimate gratification. 

2. UtUiby Theories. A second class of theories make 
the ethical ideal some form of the uaefvl. Bight conduct- 
is always useful, and useful conduct is always relatively 
right. Historic Utilitarianism has taken one of three 
forms : it may become a broader statement of eudaimon- 
ism, by construing the useful as that kind of conduct 
which brings happiness to somebody ; or it may stand 
for self-realization, by construing the useful as that which 
is beneficial, whether it be pleasant or not ; or, finally, it 
may refuse to construe the term useful in any exclusive 
way, meaning the useful in general — either the detached 
and accidentally useful, or the coordinated and cosmi- 
cally useful. 

Critioism. 1. On UlUiiarian Hedonism^ the above 
general criticisms of hedonism hold. If I pursue the 
useful in order to get the pleasant, my end is, after 
all, the pleasant. 

2. As regards viility as st^-realization the question of 
a criterion at once arises. Happiness will not do, as we 
have seen, as a criterion of conduct which realizes self. 
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Character or yirine as an end for self to realize sonnds 
plausible, but what kind of character ? — ^and what acts 
tend to virtue ? The only answer is, satisfy your con- 
science ; but I could do this, and would as well, if I 
knew nothing about the law of self-realization. My 
principle has accordingly given me no information^ and 
I have to resort to experience for concrete decisions, as 
before. 

There is here, however, the case of those who make truth 
to conscience their end, i.e., absolute fidelity to what light 
one has: 

" To thine own self be true 
And thou hast done with fears," 

— as Swinburne and Emerson are fond of telling ns. But 
this ''conscientiousness'' asserts an ideal of execution — an 
attitude toward the ri^ht — rather than the determination 
of what is right. As Sidgwick points out, the fanatic is no 
more right because he is cockHBure of it, and so over-scrupul- 
ous about observing it 

3. On utility considered as cosmic progress^ it may be 
said that it gives no practical criterion of conduct, unless 
there be in the individual some response of a peculiar 
kind to the progress in which he shares ; but to consider 
ethical feeliag such a response, while perhaps philo- 
sophical in itself, is worthless for the psychology of 
moral ends. For the question then is : What particular 
form in consciousness does universal progress assume, 
what presented form, as object of pursuit? What con- 
crete action is the conscious equivalent of cosmic prog- 
ress ? The other alternative, that the moral is the acci- 
dentally useful, is only another statement of the doctrine 
of naturalism. Our moral nature does not approve what 
is accidentally useful in conduct 

The Evolution Ethics belongs in one or other of these cate- 
gories. Either evolution is teleolo^cal, an end-process, or it 
IS a process of growth by happy accidents. If it is teleologicaly 
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and moral feeling is the conscious reflection of this progress, 
then either natural biological ends state the whole case, or 
cosmic progress itself is the end. But the first clashes with 
moral feeling, and the second gives it no criterion. And if 
evolution is not teleological, concrete utility or egoistic he- 
donism should satisfy the moral consciousness. Further, it is 
difficult to see how inherited experiences of utility, as claimed 
by Spencer, would help the case. For even if it be granted 
that the feeling of oughtness has arisen from race-experiences 
of utility, still in the individual consciousness there is no 
knowledge of it ; it is only the philosopher who sees in all his 
moral juagments a higher utility. The subjective end, the 
pictured end, may be the hurtful, and the fact is not altered 
whatever derivation we may give to it. There can be no 
doubt that utility is applicable to all of nature's ends, but 
it is pretty evident that I do not share all of nature's ends, 
and tnat I have some little ends which I can find no evidence 
that she shares. It is probable that the ecouomy of nature 
includes my moralitv ; but yet I cannot accept the c onon^ 
of nature, as I understand it, as doing justice to my moral 
needs. To repeat an earlier warning, we must not confuse 
extraneous ends, either organic or speculative, with the con- 
scious subjective end. It is the fundamental confusion of 
such opposed thinkers as Spencer and Gaird. 

General Critioisnis of Hedonism and Utilitarianism.'— 
a. A farther criticism of both these classes of theories 
may be drawn from the fact that they rest the case upon 
experience. It is difficult to see how experiences either of 
happiness or utility could give rise to the universality — 
the imperative character — which we have found attach- 
ing to ethical feeling. Why do I hold other men amen- 
able to my decisions of right and wrong ? Their pleasure 
and profit might be different from mine. 

6. If moral feeling results from a series of consistent 
pleasurable or useful actions, why do not all such series 
of consistent pleasurable or useful actions become 
moral? Suppose all my ancestors had found it pleasant 
and useful to dine at six, and I myself had likewise, it 

' For detailed criticism of the view that pleasure is tlie object of all 
desire, see the section on Desire, below, Chap. XIV. g 2. 
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would not on that account be wrong for me to sacrifice 
the advantage and dine at two. 

This Ib the same difficulty we have found attaching to em- 
pirical derivations of space and time. If any series whatever 
of intensive sensational data get arranged in space and time 
order, all sach series ought to ; but they do not. So if moral 
feeling results from pleasure and pain series, all pleasure and 
pain series ought to nave some show of morality about them ; 
out they have not. 

Mill ' endeavors to meet this objection to Bentham's utili- 
tarianism by holding that such experience begets ''habits/' 
which habits are, like Hume's ''custom/' a "new stiite of 
feeling/' i.e., ouaht In other words, I no longer need to 
prove the act useful and thenar judg$ it right ; I have come 
to feel it right. Spencer attempts the same by his resort to 
race experience. But this only means that for my acts, the 
ought-feeliuff, and not the useful results, is my criterion. 
The ought-feeling may have arisen in the progress of evolu- 
tion, as far as this point is concerned, because it is a use- 
ful feeling ; but the law of survival is sufficient to prove it to 
be clearly differentiated from the utility-feeling. As Hodgson* 
shows, the utility theory can only be a theory of ethical 
judgment, not of the immediate feelings which oughtness is. 

a Both these theories fail to recognize the spontaneity 
of moral emotion. They introduce calculation and dis- 
cussion into conduct. Conscious moral decisions, how- 
ever, generally lose in clearness and certainty if we 
weigh the pros and cons. In matters of conduct, first 
thoughts are usually best thoughts. 

d. It is difficult to give any meaning to the feelings 
of responsibility, sense of wrong-doing, and remorse, on 
either of these theories. If a man acts for happiness or 
utility and does not get it, he has simply made an error 
of judgment. Begret or sorrow would be the only emo- 
tion experienced.* 

> UtUitariantimf chap. u. 

» £oe, eii,, ii. p. 46. 

' Cf . Green, IrUroduetion to Eume, vol. n. pp. 18-16. 
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3. Formal or Kantian Theory. According to Eant, 
ihe moral law is the ethical end ; right conduct is con- 
duct performed froQi reverence for the moral law. 
Morality enjoins such acts as tend to the universal ob- 
servance of law. Upon this theory the following points 
may be made. 

Critioiflm« a. It requires a statement or definition of 
the moral law as a subjective standard of reference for 
conduct. Such a statement or definition must take the 
form either of generalization from concrete cases of felt 
imperative oughtness, or of a command upon the will 
from some extraneous source. The latter we have seen 
to be impossible : the will can be influenced only through 
motives. And a generalization from concrete cases of 
obligation we have seen to be equally illusory. The 
imperative proceeds by a new relative adjustment of 
alternatives for every act of choice ; not by a comparison 
of each alternative with an abstract statement or law. 
This difficulty is such an evident and practical one that 
every moralist encounters it in endeavoring to draw an 
adequate general formula of duty. 

b. Admitting the formal imperative as the law of will, 
the question of its possible application has already been 
discussed. We have found such an application possible 
only on the ground of an attitude of will toward its 
present alternatives as relatively more or less fit for ideal 
construction. What is universal is the form — the im- 
perative feeling; not the content — ^the criterion. The 
content is particular in the first place and remains so in 
the last place, and the attempt to give it xmiversal state- 
ment as law is speculative and foreign to the sponta- 
neous ethical consciousness. 

c. The last criticism is practically admitted by Eant 
in his attempt to state the law, i.e., " So act that the 
maxim of thy conduct may be fit for universal accept- 
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ance." In other words, act with an eye on the conse- 
quences. 

d As the experiential theories, so the formal theorj 
opens the door for deliberation and destroys the spon- 
taneity of moral feeling. 

n. Negative Theories of the Ethioal Ideal. A class 
of ethical theories, farther, assert that there is no single 
adequate statement of the ethical ideal or end. Of these 
the following are typical. 

1. Intuitional Theories. Some intuitive or " common- 
sense" thinkers hold that we have no single absolute 
conscious standard of moral feeling, but that we have im- 
mediate or intuitive cognition of moral quality in acts. 
Such intuitions, although given on occasion of concrete 
choices, nevertheless have the value of absolute laws of 
conduct. The moral standing of a given alternative of 
action is ascertained by the application to it of one of 
these moral intuitions. 

Oritioism. In spite of many excellences which will 
suggest themselves, this theory is inadequate for the rea- 
sons below. 

a. We have failed to find the stable moral quality in 
acts which such intuitions require. 

6. The facts do not sustain the universality claimed 
for such intuitions ; the laws of veracity, homicide, etc., 
are not universal, but relative. Hume is right here. It 
does not do to say that conscience has been perverted, 
and hence the disagreements between races and individ- 
uals ; for to admit that some are depraved is to deny the 
only consensus possible to prove their uniformity. We 
must take conscience as we find it, not as we wish it 
were, in dealing with the psychology of man as he is. 

c. These intuitions are singly inadequate, as is seen, 
in their possible conflicts, as between justice and mercy 
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and in their historical developmeni The condemnation 
of polygamy and slavery is an historical growth. 

2. HdcUive Theories. Belative theories have in com- 
mon the denial of the xmiversality of the ethical content 
or ideal ; while they may or may not admit the univer- 
sality of the formal imperative or feeling of oughtness. 
In regard to the latter question, the foregoing discussion 
has been sufficiently explicit ; our conclusion was that 
an unconditional, absolute, and imperative feeling of uni- 
versality attaches to our distinctions between right and 
wrong. It remains to show that, while the form is thus 
universal, the content is not. My ethical consciousness 
tells me universally that I ought to do right, but it does 
not tell me universally what I ought to do, to do right. In 
every dilemma I may be in, it is a question as to whaty 
which I ought to choose ; not whether I ought, after I 
have chosen. 

Ck>nolusion on Ethical Ideal as End. If what has been 
said about moral quality and authority be true, the doc- 
trine of end is plain. The content is given in concrete 
acts ; it is a relative content The form is given as an 
universal imperative. The form cannot be end; that 
would be tautology, i.e., I ought to do what I ought. 
But an adequate content as xmiversal end demands a 
perfect generalization of possible concrete choices, 
which is impossible. Hence there is no universal sub- 
jective end. 

The examination of the foregoing theories has made 
it clear that the traditional statements of the schools are 
inadequate. And it follows from a sufficient understand- 
ing of the nature of conceptual feeling, that all state- 
ments of the ethical ideal must be inadequate. Fitness 
for an end cannot mean adequate embodiment of that 
end ; no one's alternatives of conduct can cover the whole 
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of the possible fields of adjastment of wills to one 
another in a developing social organism. The ethical 
ideal, therefore, as far as it is conscious, is (he degree <^ 
harmony a/nd univeraality in conduct which I find my emo- 
tional nature responding to with imperative urgency. As 
an ideal, it is relative and changing in the life of the 
individual and of the race ; yet that embodiment of it 
to which the individual or the race at any time responds 
is of absolute and unequivocal validity then and there. 

The highest embodiment of the ethical ideal is the 
conception of the character of Gk>d. This does not give 
a statement of the ethical ideal, however, for the con- 
ception of God as a perfect being is of a character which 
realizes our moral predicates to perfection, and as such 
shifts with our development and that of the race. In- 
stead of the end consisting in our conception of Qod's 
character, the reverse is true. Gbd's character to us re- 
sults from our conception of the moral end. 

Bules of Ck>nduot. There are, therefore, valid rules 
of conduct which are imperative upon the individual, 
not because they are universal statements of the ideal, 
but because they generalize our concrete intuitions of 
the righi They are the objective side, mentioned above, 
of the moral coefficient The worth of each of them, 
however, in any case, depends upon its support from 
the moral consciousness in that particular case. Such 
principles are the so-called laws of the practical moral- 
ist : veracity, temperance, prudence, mercy, forgiveness, 
etc. These rules are absolutely binding wherever the 
moral consciousness gives them an application ; but they 
are not applied by the moral consciousness universally. 
For instance, veracity is sometimes subordinated to a 
higher demand of ethical feeling, such as loyalty, hu- 
manity, or charity. 
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Such exceptionB are rare^ however, in homogeneous society, 
and it is a question whether the objective demand for uni- 
formity does not become in most cases a balancing motive for 
the maintenance of common standards: there is a tendency 
of our moral nature to rest satisfied with convention. Yet 
the possibility of transcending these general rules of con- 
tent IS always open, and the denial of moral progress is the 
price of its denial. Moral progress, like intellectual progress, 
IS a matter of broader conceptual outlook upon couaitions of 
greater social, as well as personal, complexity; and there is 
no reason in the psvchology of the case that there should not 
be progressive moral insight — broader statements of the ethical 
consciousness at different epochs — and broader consciousness 
of the need of such statements in individuals. Indeed, it 
must be so, and this is only to say from the point of view of 
psychology what we are told unequivocally from the point of 
view of historical study. 

The spontaneous character of ethical feeline brings to 
prominence what was said above of conceptual feeling as 
intuition. Intuition here is felt conviction, anticipation of 
truth by vague analogies of relation, which is not itself 
understood. In matters of right and wrong, as in matters 
of sBsthetic feeling, such intuition is the only guide we have. 
In the anticipation of logical truth, it may be supported or 
revised by conscious reasoning; but in ethical and aesthetic 
matters only the intuition of another can overcome or justify 
it. If women served on juries, criminals would have a better 
chance. The broadest and truest statement of the ethical 
law is the Ohristian law of Love; but an important element of 
its truth is that it admits of progressive interpretation. 

In actual life our choices rest usually between two rules 
which contain all the rest, i.e., justice and sympcUhy, both of 
which we feel must tend to happiness.^ Sympathy is right; 
it is an essential element in the moral coefficient; it is the in- 
dividual side of social feeling. And justice is right; it is the 
general disinterested side of social feeling. As to which pre- 
vails, that depends upon the character, as emotional or stern, 
not upon any rational solution. One often feels that it is a 
Question of a right and a more right; the relativity of the 
decision seems to work up into consciousness. 

Moral Judgments. It is in the conscious application of 
these rules of conduct to particular actions that the ethical 
emotions take on the form of judgment, i.e., " this act of 
1 See Hodg80u*8 fine dlBCUsdon, loe, ciU, p. 40, and context. 
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veracity is right," or, generally, " veracity is right." Such 
jadgment, like all judgment, is the assertion of the rela- 
tions implicit in conception. Ethical judgment is, there- 
fore, the belief form of the ethical ideal as far as its 
elements are conceived. Just as belief in external reality 
takes the form of judgment, or assertion of the sensa- 
tional coefficient ; and belief in logical reality, that of the 
logical coefficient ; so ethical judgment is the assertion of 
belief in the presence of the ethical coefficient or moral 
quality. Both moral and SBsthetic feelings are anticipa- 
tive, while the corresponding judgments are more or less 
retrospective. 

Psychologically, the clearest exhibition of moral judg- 
ment IB felt after moral hesitation and indecision. The pro- 
cess of synthesis of motives, called below '^ volitional appnar- 
ception, ' results in a moral assertion or judgment which 
represents, not one of the motives alone, but that motive in 
the light of, and as related to, all the others. What we have 
called ''intention,'^ therefore, comes to apniy, as Sidgwick 
says,* to '' idl the consequences of an act wnich are foreseen 
as certain and probable;^' as distinguished from motive, 
which applies only to the desired consequences. For ex- 
ample, I aecide to go gunning on Sunday morning rather 
than go to church. I feel not only reponsible for my motive, 
the getting of sport on Sunday, but also for the injustice I 
have done in rejecting the opportunity for spiritual improve 
ment, i.e., for my intention. 

Ck>nBoienoe, In the word conscience, the ethical con- 
sciousness has its broadest characterization. Conscience 
may mean and does mean three very distinct things; 
three things, however, so essentially one as a mental fact 
that the use of a single word to cover them has its full 
justification. If we cut the mental life right through at 
the moment of positive ethical feeling, getting a section 
of the mental sbream, so to speak, showing all that is felt 
at that moment, this section is conscience. The three 

' 1 Below, Chap. XVI. § 1. 

•Xoe. e»<., 4thed., p. 202. 
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portions of the section correspond to the three determina- 
tions we have already made, i.e.y moral quality^ morci 
authority, and moral ideaL 

Let us take a concrete case of action from conscience : 
I give money to a beggar because I am bound by con- 
science to do so. The moral quality of my act is my 
feeling of its harmony with my better acts as a whole, and 
the exaction I make upon other men to be charitable 
Also ; without this, conscience would be wanting — the act 
would be indifferent The moral authority of the act is 
ihe feeling which at once arises that this quality has an 
immediate reference to my will. I am bound to choose 
it as my act ; without this, there is no consciences-con- 
science is dead. The moral ideal is the outreach of my 
feeling toward a state of will in which such a relative 
and hesitating decision would yield to clearer and more 
direct moral vision ; a state of will which I cannot 
picture, cannot conceive, but which I feel my will is 
meant for, and for which I feel my present act for con- 
science sake is the only means to prepare me. 

Consequently, from the point of view of the individ- 
ual consciousness, conscience is a spontaneous reaction of 
approval or disapproval of one of aUemative ends, as of 
higher rdalive excellence with rrference to an ideal unseen but 
imperatively enjoined. 

So far the psychology of moral emotion, which, with the 
psychology of the will, constitutes the psychological basis of 
ethics.* The further problems of the validity or objective 

* While the treatment above is quite independent, its outcome in its 
pUlloeopbical bearings is similar to the doctrine of Herbart, its ethical 
implications are nearest the teaching of Sidgwick, and in psychological 
detail it indorses in many points the analysis of Hodgson. The simi- 
larities to the last-mentioned author's positions are so evident that the 
writer is only just to himself in saying that the text was written in sub- 
stance for university lectures before Hodgson's Th^ry qf PraeUce (n. 
•chaps, i-n) fell into his hands. 
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gronndingof ethics^ the place of ethical valneB in a philosophy 
of knowl^ge, though belonging to ethics proper^ are not with- 
in our sphere. Three distinct questions remain to ethics, 
points where our psychological determinations must give ta 
philosophy a further justification of their existence: first, what 
IB the meaning of tne relatiye worths, which we spontanea 
oueJy assi^ to alternative ends? Have they or have they 
not meaning and worth in a developing cosmos as a whole T 
Second, what is the authority of tne moral imperative, the 
ought, and whence is it derived ? Is it or is it not the form 
which the must of natural law takes on when consciousness- 
appears upon the scene ? And third, is the moral ideal es- 
sentially an illusion of mj conceptual faculty, or is there 
an ultimate reality whose nghtness will both satisfy and com- 
plete my feeble gropings after righteousness? Ethics, there- 
fore, has three great questions, each dealing both with a feeling 
and with a fact, and the systems which neglect any one of the 
three fails of its task; i.e.. 

Feelings 


r 


Ought FitDess Bnd 

Duty Right Good 

I ! 

Facts 


In a later connection the discussion of the ethical impulse 
will engage our attention. It is sufficient now to say that, 
like all emotions, the ethical have an outgoing value which 
rests in impulse. Galling it, for the present, ''love of the 

good,'' we see in it the CTound of obedience or disobedience to 
[le authority of the ethical imperative. That such a spring 
of action is real — whether derived or not — the difference be- 
tween logical, aesthetic, and ethical feeling is sufficient to 
prove.* We are constrained to do the right m a sense differ- 
ent from that in which we act on the consistently true or the 
formally beautifuL 

Ethioal Feeling and Happiness. The examination of 
Hedonism above raised the question of the true relation 
of happiness to the ideal element in conceptual feel- 
ing. The statement of the question from the point of 

1 Compare on this point the diacuflBion between Martineau and Sidg- 
wick in Mind, xi and xn. 
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yiew of conceptual feeling in general is intentional ; for 
we are thus able to view it apart from the more par* 
ticular reference to ethical discussion. In the light of 
later treatment of SBsthetic f eeling, it is clear that happi- 
ness is, in the first place, simply the tone of these emo- 
tions, as it is of others. The object which arouses logi- 
cal feeling — systematic truth — is quite different from the 
pleasure I feel in it : the pleasure is part of the feeling, 
not of the object of the feeling. So the object which 
excites my feeling of beauty is different from my enjoyment 
of ii The case is exactly the same for ethical feeling, 
unless it can be shown that the object is itself always a 
state of pleasure or pain — a happiness theory of the 
ethical ideal. It is no argument, howerer, to say that 
happiness is always present in ethical feeling ; so it is in 
logical and SBsthetic feeling : nor that most happiness is 
secured in the long-run by right conduct ; that only 
means that the satisfaction arising from one impulse is 
more important in the long-run than that arising from 
others, or that happiness is the organic immanent end 
of mental development. These might be facts on any 
theory.' 

As a matter of consciousness, pictured pleasure, as 
a motive, seems to enter the lists on an equal footing 
with other motives, as candidates for moral approval. It 
may get moral approval, for no other interest may rank 
above it in my present choice. But the pleasure thus 
morally pursued is quite different from the pleasure 
which arises from consciousness of right; for if I do 
right for the sake of my own approbation, I have a clear 


> This point is recognized acutely by Sidgwick, who distinguishes 
happiness as the " outcome," viewed objectively, from happiness as the 
individual end ; yet his phrase ''psychological hedonism" for the for- 
mer doctrine is, I think, unfortunate, for it tends to keep up the confu- 
sion between subjective and objective ends. Loe. di., pp. 42-44. 
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feeling that mj ideal has yanished and that I have 
missed the happiness I craved.' 

Put in terms of end, happiness may be (1) a snbjectiye 
natural end, and as such become morally ri^ht; (2| the organic 
and cosmic end, and as such justify morality in tne long run; 
^3^ the subjectiye moral end, in which case it is morally wrong; 
(4J simple tone, an ingredient of ethical feeling, not an end at 
all. Yet it is a peculiar ^t that we often, in ima^ning an act, 
wait for the feeling of moral pleasure as an indication of its 
rightness before we embrace it cordially. Instead of the 
moral being pursued for the sake of the happiness, here is 
the tumed-taole of the happy pursued for the sake of the 
moral I 

It is a common obseryation that hap})iness pursued is, 
when reached, not worth the pursuit. This is easily explained 
when we remember that happiness is not itself the outcome 
of a particular function, but merely the tone of consciousness 
throughout. To pursue happiness is to do yiolence to the 
function from which it normally results. A strict analogy is 
found in the physical functions. Nature's design is that the 
heart should beat regular and strong. She secures this by my 
enjoyment of physical exercise. Suppose I set about pursuing 
the same end, to improve the heart-action : I can do so more 
directly by taking drugs. But the result is soon disastrous. 
So, undoubtedly, morality is the happiest course; it brings 
into harmony a number of impulses each haying its tone, and 
addfif the satisfaction of a new impulse, the moral. Further, 
moral feeling attaches only to moderate well-adjusted activity, 
which is a condition of pleasure. But as soon as I set about 
the pursuit of happiness, I destroy all this ground of it, and 
lose ooth the morality and the happiness. ''We realize the 
good by conforming to the right.'** 

Emotions Akin to the Moral. Around the fundamental 
moral emotions cluster a number of more special and 
complex feelings. Moral approval and disapproval of 
others in different degrees becomes moral praise and 
Uame^ moral respect and contempt^ moral reverence and 
disgust: applied to self, they are feelings of good conscience 

' On the development of the moral feelings, see Sully, OuUitiM, pp. 
660-67, and Bain, Emotumt and Will, 8d ed., p. 285 f. 

< F. L. Patton, ByUalmi nff JBItAuv (printed, not published). 
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and remorse^ moral Tiope and despair. These latter take 
on peculiar forms when complicated with the knowledge 
that others know and judge our case, Le., moral pride 
and ahome. These two feelings are the most powerful 
and lasting of our moral nature, as witness the aggravated 
punishment of the " Brand of Cain " and the '' Scarlet 
Letter." They bring all the motive and emotional force 
of the sympathetic nature to reinforce the intrinsic sanc- 
tions of duty. Other forms of the ethical emotion whose 
factors suggest themselves readily are repefnJtanoe^ moral 
penance^ moral restitution ; and moral ooti?ardice and hesi^ 
tation, on one hand, contrasted with moral courage and 
resolution on the other. The great class of rdigious feel- 
ings are also most closely connected with ethical emotion 
and rest upon it. 

Adequate treatment would include at this point an analysis 
of the religious consciousness. The limits oi our plan do not 
permit an attempt at it; but it may be well to suggest that such 
an analysis is a desideratum in psychology, especially as eluci- 
dating the social aspect of religious emotion. References to 
writers on the general subject are given at the end of the 
chapter. 

§ 8. j£sTHETic Feeling.' 

In beauty, the elements of what we call the ideal seem 
at the outset to be most fully set forth. The simplest em- 
pirical observation of beautiful things suffices to illustrate 
the necessity of both unity and variety in form in any ob- 
ject to which we attach this predicate. There is no beauty 
when xmity is absolute, and it is only when arrangement is 
possible to a degree which allows a distinction between 
variety which is yet unity, which has a plan, and variety 
which is multiplicity, which has no plan — ^that any such 
feeling arises at alL It is equally evident, also, that 

1 On the relation of the aesthetic to the ethical feelings, seethe refer- 
ences given by Bully, OutHnei, p. 657. 
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meaning, significance, contributes to SBsthetic effect 
The beauty of a landscape is cold and formal until the 
smoke of a peasant's hut, or the spire of a country 
church, is added to give it a touch of human interest. 
The Tillage green has more meaning than snow-clad 
Alps. And, further, we feel the essential sharableness, 
universality, validity, of all beauty. I expect a face to 
appeal to you as it appeals to me. 

While all beauty, thus, has the ideal character, 
and is for that reason conceptual, yet it is well to dis- 
tinguish two kinds of aesthetic emotion ; that which at- 
taches to more sensuous experience, and is almost exclu- 
8ively/ormaZ,and that which attaches to more representa- 
tive experiences, as having meaning. Following Wundt, 
the former may be called lower, and the latter higher^ 
8Bsthetic feeling. 

L Iiower JEsthetlo Feeling.^ It is difficult to deter- 
mine when the sense of the beautiful begins in child- 
life. The expression of such a sense is for a long time 
simply the ordinary expression of pleasure, — smile, active 
muscular movements, etc.; and the presumption is that 
simple pleasure is all there is to express. Yet, by in- 
quiring into the effects upon the child of objects other- 
wise indifferent, expressions due to form alone may be 
isolated.* 

The objective character of aesthetic impressions 
leads us to look upon sight and hearing, the most 
presentative senses, as the exclusive organs of sensuous 
beauty. The objective form of sounds is time, and 
those of sight are time and space. The formal element, 

> For interesting treatment of the rise and progress of lesthetic feel- 
ing for form, see Lotze, Mieroeamui, bk. v. chap. u. 

* Spencer bases the aesthetic upon the plaj-instinct so early exhibited 
by children (PiByeh,, n. part viii). Sully's objections to such a deriva- 
tion may be read with profit {OutUnea, p. 288, note). 
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therefore, in all sesthetic feeling, is unity and variety 
in time and space relations. 

Further, in both time and space a distinction may 
he made, with Hodgson/ between static and dynamic 
relations. Sounds which occur simultaneously, and 
space-relations which are perceived to be stationary, 
are called static ; sounds following one another, and 
space relations which change through physical move- 
ment, are dynamic. The ordinary words for these two 
qualities are repose and movement. 

As regards time-relations, music is the purest and 
most adequate illustration. In the chord, the static 
quality is illustrated. The variety of auxiliary tones 
is held in a xmity dominated by the fundamental. The 
single tone in ordinary instruments is, further, a static 
effect, since in it there is also a variety of secondary or 
over tones which give to it its pecuUar timbre. In 
general, musical harmony is the static form of the 
8Bsthetios of time. The dynamic element in the sbs- 
thetic feeling of time-relations is presented by rhythm, 
complex transitions, beat, measure, movement. It pre- 
sents the formation and resolution of harmonies in a 
series of effects, which, while themselves static alone, 
yet are united in the flow of the composition as a whole 
or of portions of it. This dynamic aspect of the case 
is known in music as mdody.* 

The assthetic effect of music is almost entirely a matter of 
time form. The question of meaning in music, of the possi- 
bility of conveying emotional affections through variations in 
harmony and melody, is referred to below. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the main and usual beauty of music is due to the 
distinct differentiation of sound-elements, as simultaneous or 
successive, which the auditory apparatus makes possible; 

> Thaarp qf Practice, i. p. 186. 

• On the physical basts of both these qualltfes. harmony and melody, 
flee the remarkable work of Helmholtz, 8en»aium$ qf Tone (Eng. trans., 
£1118, 2d ed.). 
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together with the possibilities of union of these sensational 
elements secured by the actirity of the auditory centre. In 
other words, music is mainly a physical sensational effect. 
In poetry, on the contrary, the fom/, while important, ia 
subordinate to the meaning, as appears below. 

In regard to relations of space/ the distinction be- 
tween static and dynamic, between rest and movement^ 
is equally plain. Architectural beauty illustrates the 
former; beauty of wheels in motion, birds in flighty 
the intricate evolutions of the dance and the drill, illus- 
trate the latter. Considering the static quality, the 
question arises: What relations of space are sestheti* 
cally most pleasing ? In plane figures, richness of divi- 
sion, together with evident simplicity of plan, is the sbs- 
thetic desideratum. A square inscribed in a circle is more 
pleasing than either the square or the circle ; but two 
overlapping equilateral triangles in a circle present still 
greater attractiveness. Investigations have been made 
into the most tasteful laws of longitudinal and vertical 
division. For the best effect, longitudinal division 
should be either perfect symmetry (bisection about & 
vertical axis) or some proportion well away from sym- 
metry. Zeising's principle, called the "golden cut,"^ 
is that, in horizontal division, the longer part (6) sliould 
be a mean proportional between the shorter (c) and 
the whole (a), viz., the proportion aih :\h \c should 
hold. For vertical lines, it is held that the point of 
division should be two thirds to three fourths up from 
the bottom, or the same distance down from the top* : 
as the arms on the erect human body, or the lowest 
broad-spreading boughs of the arbor-vitsB. The quality 
in division which excites aesthetic feeling we may call 
halaruse. 

1 On beauty of space-relations see R. D. Hay, Fimt PrindplM €f 
BymfMtrieaX Beauty. 

* Cf . Fechner, Vorsehule der jEsiheUe, i. p. 192. 
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As regards plan, the question is largely one of out^ 
line. If the divisions are pleasing, in what kind of an 
outline shall the lines of a design terminate? The 
attempt has been made, and probably with some sue* 
cess, to connect the pleasure of outlines with the rela- 
tive ease or difficulty of the eye-movements required to 
compass the figure in question.' The normal movement 
of the eye, except in its vertical and horizontal axes, is a 
curve of gentle and somewhat irregular curvature.* Hence 
the general principle that curved lines present a mor& 
pleasing outline to the eye than extended straight lines. 
And variations of the same principle are, that curved 
outlines are more agreeable when the law of curvature 
changes slightly at frequent intervals ; that transitions 
should be by curves rather than by short turns or 
angles ; and that sudden irregularities are allowable only 
when they can be brought under a regular law of recur- 
rence, Le., reduced to the general plan of the design as 
a whole." The erect human form has been considered 
from antiquity the supreme illustration of beauty of 
form, as regards both balance and outline. 

Put more generally, the scheme of sBsthetic form for the 
eye conforms approximately to the field of vision. The ideal 
of form is indicated by the most facile and pleasurable 
adaptation of the eye at once to detail, and, by easy transi- 
tion, to the plan as a whole. Yet even as regards form, con- 
siderations of meaning work modifications, as is seen in the 
lack of symmetry of vertical division: this pleasurable effect 
of asymmetry is probably due to the instability, under the 
action of ^avity, which is suggested by^ vertical bisection. 
An aesthetic vertical division either conforms to gravity by 
avoiding top-heaviness, or defies gravity by asserting superior 
Btreneth of construction, support, material, etc. 

The conception of sBsthetic feeling as belonginfi; in all 
cases to objects, that is, to presentative experience, leads us 

' Wundt, Thwrie d, Sinnenoahrnehmung, p. 140 f. 

* Principle of Listing : see Helmholtz, Physiologifche Optik, p. 457 f . 

* Cf. Sully, Mind, 1880. 
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to exclude from this category, proi>erly Bpeakin^, the pleasure 
that comes from certain intensities and qualities of sensa- 
tions apart from their space and time form. Children in 
their first year show preference for certain colors, generally 
red and blue,* before pleasure in forms becomes at all apparent. 
It is perhaps only a matter of terms to exclude such gratifi' 
cation from the SBsthetic category ; yet in adult life we are 
usually able to distinguish the simple pleasure of color from 
beauty of color, tracing the latter either to some association 
or to relations of figure, contrast, etc., which are aspects ol 
time and space harmony. The fact, however, that color is 

S'ven to us originally in space-form, makes Uie distinction 
itween the two kinds of gratification liable to all the diffi- 
culties we have already found in distinKuishing between 
objects as intensive sensational data and objects as extended 
and external things. 

The graphic arts and sculpture, called, as opposed to 
music and architecture, the imitative arts, embody 
ideals of space-form. They are imitative only in the 
sense that they represent objects taken from nature ; 
but imitation is altogether subordinate, as is seen in 
the fact that only such objects in nature are suited to 
the purposes of art which are already recognized as 
embodying some ideal. A painter paints a face either 
for its beautiful form or its beautiful meaning, or both ; 
if it has neither, it is not beautiful as a picture of a 
face, and hence is not aesthetic, not art. Even a por- 
trait must idealize somewhat, to be beautiful and satis- 
fying- 

Perspective in the graphic arts is the reduction of 
space-relations of depth to the form of the original 
£eld of vision in two dimensions. If it is true, it con- 
forms to the requirements of all spacial beauty : it has 
a visual centre to which its lines of direction converge, 
and if there be two or more of these centres, they must 
be in turn subordinate to yet another. 

> See the writer's experiments reported in Science, vol. xvi, 1890, p. 
248. 
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n. Higher JBsthetio Feeling. We now come to con* 
eider beauty apart from its framework of sense-percep- 
tion. If space and time relations were all that SBsthetic 
ideals included, beauty would be robbed of most of its> 
power to influence and gladden us. It is the meaning, 
the suggestiveness, of art that rouses in us feelings for 
ideals. This meaning is by many writers simply made 
convertible with the associations or memories which 
the beautiful object calls up : and in many cases tliis i& 
a sufficient account For example, a buUding becomea 
beautiful when we know that it is a hospital for sick chil- 
dren. The knotted hands of a workman suggest a liie- 
time of privationy toil, and devotion, and rouse in ua 
emotions of respect and admiration. Yet even in casea 
where simple association is most conspicuous, the sug- 
gestions themselves involve ideals and seem to bring 
them more vividly before us. The suggested emotion 
does not terminate on the building, but on the ideal of 
charity which it represents ; not on the physical hands, 
but on the ideal of life which they suggest. Association 
is, therefore, not the whole of what we intend by the 
word meaning. It is only as associations themselvea 
have meaning that they enter into the meaning of pres- 
ent beauty.* 

In an earlier place, meaning was connected with 
the intension of concepts. Intension includes all the 
data that we have about objects. But we have more data 
about objects than their simple presentative associates ; 
we have also the feelings, of whatever kind, which they 
excite, and the motive reactions to which they impel. All 
these elements must enter into the framework of lesthetic 
emotion in its higher forms, i.e., associative connections^ 
emotional revivals, volitional and ethical reverberations. 

>Gf. Dumont, TMoHe Bdrnt^Pq^e dB la SenHHUtS, pp. 8tM8. 
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And all this framework must be oovcdved as representa- 
tive of unity in variety, harmony, universality, in a par- 
ticular sphere. That is, higher sBsthetio feeling arises 
only by the tendenoy of the abstracting and generaliz- 
ing function to transcend its immediate presented ma- 
terial. The complete {esthetic coefficient, like the ethical 
€nd, is an ideal and cannot, for that very reason, be given 
adequate formulation.^ 

Beauty of Truth. The more intellectual side of the 
esthetic feeling is seen in our admiration for logical con- 
sistency and system. This feeling is quite distinct from 
intellectual emotions proper. In the latter we have 
relations from the producer's, in this case from the 
spectator's, point of view. A neat demonstration is beau- 
tiful from an objective disinterested standpoint, though 
I may not have the personal pleasure of thinking it out 
for myself. Meaning in this case is intellectual meaning, 
while at the same time ideal. 

Beauty of Character. By this is meant harmony and 
proportion as prophetic of an ideal of emotion and will. 
Due balance of pleasures is as necessary for character as 
due balance of members is for truth. And the ethical 
feelings as already sketched give controlling color to this 
harmony. The most beautiful thing in the world is a 
man who acts harmoniously and consistently and truth- 
fully, and finds his most harmonious and consistent 
pleasure in such acts. The arts, therefore, which depict 
phases of human emotion and conduct are the most 
moving in their e£Eect, since they present an ideal mean- 
ing, which as far transcends that of sensuous form as 
human character transcends natural mechanism. 

> A conclusion reached, though for different reasonB, by Gumey, 
Bower qf Bound, chap. iz. 
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The .Ssthetio Judgment UniyersaL Like ethical, bo 
«8thetic feeling takes form in general laws : canons of 
taste and art. An adequate formulation of such laws 
or canons would bring sesthetic enjoyment down from its 
ideal yantage-ground. Consequently, a complete science 
or philosophy of art is unattainable. As far, however, as 
the principles of sesthetic form are reached by empirical 
observation, they become universal in the sense ^eady 
explained. 

This universality in art may be viewed under three 
general aspects. In. the first place, it is disinterested, as 
all realities grow more and more to be. I idealize my 
gratification and make it others' gratification as well, be- 
fore I call its object beautiful. Second, it is thus made 
matter of assertion, belief, jtdgment. Beautiful and 
homely things are realities in the most intense way. We 
have seen that realities are the most satisfying experi- 
ences : and what could be more satisfying than those 
objects which in*a measure anticipate and gratify our 
ideals of truth and life? And third, the beUef-coef&cient 
must be consistently maintained in all the details of an 
art construction. This is the extent of consistency in sbs- 
thetica An anachronism in history or poetry violates 
consistency, because the coefficient of reality is fact or 
truth. But anachronism in drama does no violence to 
the sBsthetic sense, because simulation, pretense, acting, 
is the sort of reality I go to drama to find. The truth* 
coefficient is not appealed to, but the imaginative coeffi- 
cient. Hence the " dramatic unities " are unnecessary 
limitations. The principle of consistency may be ex- 
pressed by saying that the kind of reality which an art 
construction sets out to exhibit it must consistently 
maintain.* 

> On flBsthetic Judgmenta compare Kahlowaky's suggestive treatment, 
Dai Q^fUkUben, pp. 168-78. 
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EmotioiiB allied to the 2tathetlo. The yiolation of 
certain elements in the requirements of beauty, while 
the other elements are present, gives rise to distinct emo- 
tions. In the comic we have violations of the law of 
consistency. The comic is the sesthetically abortive. 
A joke turns on a misplaced grammatical or logical rela- 
tion which, if properly placed, would have been SBsthetic. 
A comic situation is an incongruity, where the conceptual 
process demands congruity and anticipates it. Hence 
the elements of surprise, disproportion, and disharmony, 
in all humor and wit.^ The comic is a matter largely of 
meaning. The grotesque^ on the other hand, is the comic 
of form. The picturesqve illustrates a similar departure 
from normal beauty, but not sufficiently so to lead to 
positive inconsistency. It applies especially to form, 
and is found in the bold, sharp, irregxdar, unexpected in 
outline. In the avblimey the meaning attaches to par- 
ticular feelings, those aroused by the large, massive, 
forceful, and destructive ; it seems also to include a color- 
ing of fear and awe. 


§ 9. Gekbbal Table of Feelings.' 

The more evident distinctions of quality in emotions, 
as we have now found them, in connection with various 
conscious functions, may be thrown into a table for gen- 
eral review : it is meant to be exhaustive, but not minute. 


>Not only Is the comical the unexpected, as Damont maintains, 
Oauiea du Bin, but it Is that which we have no right to expect, which 
we have every right not to expect; and negatively, the sense of fun often 
arises from the simple absence or failure of what we do expect 
Another requisite is that the subject be trivial and involve no important 
consequences. We often say an event would be ludicrous if it were not 
BO serious. 

* For other classifications the reader may consult the references given 
at the end of Chap. III. 
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QuaHtaUve FeeliDgg 

Sensaous Ideal 


Common Special Common Special 

Organic, SeiuatioDa | J 

etc. Interest Reality Belief 

etc 


Emotions 


Of Activity Of Content 

OfAaJuatment Of Function PtesentatiTe Relational 


Self Objective | 
j Logical Conceptual 


Expressive Sympathetic 


Systematic Ethical Esthetic 
(Religious) 


On logicalj ethical, cutlieiic andreligiaua emotion, consult: (ethi- 
eaX) Perez, VBdtication dte le Beroeau, pt. i. chap. 7 ; (formal) 
Waltz, Lehrbuch, pp. 295-820; Wundt, Phys. Psych, y 8d ed., n. pp. 
209 ff. and 424 ff. ; Yolkmann, Lehrbuch, §§188, 184; (ethical) Marti- 
neau, Types ofMh, TTieory, n. bk. i; Nahlowsky, Das G^/KMslebeny 
pp. 157 ff.; Dumont, Thiorie de la SenMUiU, pt. u. chap, v, n, iv; 
Sully, Outlines , chap, xii, and Pessimism, chap, zi; Spencer, Psy- 
chologyy ii. pt. ix. chape, v-ix; Bain, Emotions and WiU, pp. 215- 
298; Drbal. Lehrbuch, §§ 11(^118; James, Sentiment qfPationality, 
Mind, IV., 817; (flBsthetic) refr. given by Dewey, Psychology, p. 825; 
Lotze, OuUines cf .Ssthetics-, Guyan, Problhnes de VEsthAique con- 
temporaine; Bradley, Ethical Studies, m. 

On the comic : Dumont, Causes du Rire and Thiorie de la Sen- 
MbUiti, pp. 202 f. ; LMque, Bevue des deux Mondes, Sept 1868; 
Heoker, Physiologie u, Psychologie des Lachens. 

Further Problems for Study : 

Relation of sBsthetic and moral feelings ; 

Development of sBsthetic and moral ^ling ; 

Theories of the arts ; 

Ethical theories ; 

The religious feeling ; 

Canons of art criticism ; cultivation of taste ; 

Social obligations and duties ; 

Psychology of crime, of punishment, of charity. 


OHAPTEEX 

QUANTITT AND DURATION OF EMOTION. 

§ 1. QuAKTrrr ob Ikteksity, 

Mental Bxoitement. The most general predicate 
which we can make of the states of feeling arising about 
mental operations is expressed bj the term excitement. 
The word means stimulation, and as physical stimuli 
bring about a more or less diffused physical reaction 
or bodily excitement, so presentations, ideas, stimulate 
higher states of feeling in forms all of which exhibit the 
diffused property called excitement If we picture a 
logical machine, with no feeling whatever, turning out 
syllogisms, we picture at the same time the absence of 
that excitement which makes the mind in its logical 
character different from such a machine. '' Coolness" is 
the popular word — "calmness" is more fitting — to denote 
the absence of emotional excitement. For the present, 
we will consider such excitement on its conscious side,, 
and call it mental, leaving the question of its relation 
to nervous diffusion until its inner aspects have been 
pointed out. 

Relativity of Feeling. The general nature of feeling, 
as dependent upon physical and mental processes, ac- 
counts for its extreme variability in different and in the 
same circumstances. If feeling arises everywhere in 
consciousness, the present state of feeling must result 
from a great complexity of bodily and mental conditions* 

244 
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The yariability of feeling may be spoken of under several 
so-called principles. 

Principle of Contrast. In general, this principle 
means that any state of feeling is pure only when it is 
isolated as regards quality : it is a general extension of 
the principle of contrast found in connection with sen- 
sation-qualities.' Such isolation is quite theoretical ; but 
any feeling-quality stands clear only as it does not share 
consciousness with other feeling-quaUties. Sounds are 
louder and clearer during silence, colors are distinct and 
well-defined in proportion as no other colors appeal to 
the eye with them. Pleasures are more pleasurable 
after or during pains. Hopes and fears exaggerate each 
other. The whole a£Eectiye life is a matter of contrasts 
of sensational and emotionU qualities. 

In the emotional life any regular observation of 
contrast is impossible, because of the extraordinary com- 
plexity and variety of emotions. Just as any sense-quality 
may be modified by a new or concurrent nerve-stimula- 
tion, so an emotional quality may be modified by any 
variation in the intellectual or ideal complex which con- 
stitutes its stimulus. The principle of Hering cited 
above, i.e., that the apparent union of sense-qualities is 
really a union of stimuli, not of sense-qualities — aids us 
also in understanding complex forms of emotion. We 
cannot consider the half-hope, half-fear state of mind 
with which we watch a friend who is desperately ill, as 
being literally the presence of two or more qualities^ 
hope and fear, influencing each other. That would 
mean that we had first a clear picture of the friend's 
death, then of his health, and so on in alternation ; also 
that the two nervous processes were separated from each 
other. On the contrary, the state is one, anxiety, an 
emotion arising from the intellectual complex of doubt 

> See above. Chap. lY. § 1. 
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as a whole. Here there is a mental compound or sam* 
mation, as in the case of color-contrast there is a ner- 
Tons summation. 

That there is a nervouB summation in the emotional 
complex is also true; but from the analogy of the foregoing 
treatment of feeliifg^ the intellectual sammation is the imme- 
diate ^ound of the complex emotion. Of course the conscions 
state itself has a neural Dasis, and the physical expression of 
emotion shows that the excitement has also. But waiving for 
the present the question of cause and effect as applied to 
emotion and its expression, we still have a right to consider 
the intellectual comjplex as the conscious stimulus to the 
emotion, and to find m it, by analogy from Ilering's principle, 
the ground of emotional contrast. 

Prinoiple of Attention. The general law of attention 
in its relation to mental intensities has already been 
cited: attention heightens the intensity of any mental 
state. This is especially true of states of ideal feeling. 
It is so easy for an interesting idea to tarry in the focus 
of consciousness ; it is so hard to withdraw a conception 
which promises advantage, from our mind's considera- 
tion; that the emotion which such an ideal presence 
arouses becomes lasting and influential. We calm an 
angry man, or an angry headache, by arousing interest in 
a new subject ; we work up curiosity or hope by keeping 
the expected revelation vividly forward ; we cure disap- 
pointed love and allay crushing grief by travel or by 
}:)usiness details which absorb the attentive energies. 

i 

It is a curious fact, however, that after an emotion has 
-reached a certain degree of intensity, the absence of the ob- 
ject only inflames it. It is analogous to the fact noted in con* 
nection with happiness, i.e., happiness is more acute in the 
pursuit than in the possession. It is probably due to the dis- 
sociating influence of the imagination, which keeps only the 
particular details to which the emotion attaches, in conscious- 
ness; while if the object be actually present, extenuating and 
piodifying features are forced upon the attention. 
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There is a limit, however, beyond which we must 
cease to speak of the influence of attention upon emotion 
and reverse the terms of the proposition. Intense emo- 
tion bids defiance to the laws of mental control, carries 
the attention perforce, and paralyzes the intellectual life. 
Yet the liability to this result depends upon the quality 
of the emotion. It is seen at once that emotions which 
depend upon complex constructive intellectual processes 
must be strongest when these processes are at their 
best. An inventor or an artist feels most strongly when 
he thinks most deeply, and, further, his emotion is a spur 
to his invention. So strong interest, which arises when 
apperceptive concentration and adjustment are smooth, 
reacts to further the play of thought In general, there- 
fore, we may distinguish the presentative, expressive, 
and sympathetic emotions as those which interfere most 
with thought. They present a fixed ideal content, an 
image, a fact, an event, hold the attention to it, and thus 
obstruct the normal flow of consciousness. This differ- 
ent relation of various emotional states to intellection, 
confirms both the principle of dependence of emotion 
upon ideation, and the details of the foregoing classifica- 
tion of the emotions. 

Principle of Aooommodation. A corollary of the prin- 
ciple of contrast is found in a class of facts which show 
the abatement of emotional excitement under long- con- 
tinued stimulation. Sensuous feeling, both pleasurable 
and painful, as we have already seen, is modified if the 
organic stimulus be continued. The reason is that the 
organ becomes accommodated to the stimulus. After 
fatigue begins, however, the rule is reversed. The same 
is true of ideal feeling, both as a matter of immediate 
adjustment of the attention (mental accommodation), 
and in view of the conditions of mental habituation. 
The emotions of adjustment die out under conditions of 
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easy attention. As regards habituation, the law is that 
already pointed out in connection with the emotion of 
interest, ie., interest as excitement, present emotion, is 
attendant npon exploration, but dies ont as association 
passes over into fixed habit So emotional excitement 
generally subsides when the stimulus is often repeated. 
Yet we find that repetition strengthens the deep-seated 
tendency to emotion, Le., passion,' just as it strengthens 
deep-seated interests. 

Prinoiiile of Fatigue. The law of accommodation 
leads directiy to that ot fatigue. Accommodation has 
its limits. As, in speaking of sense-qualities, we found 
that a long-used function tends by fatigue to disappear 
in the rise of a new function, so the attention, and idea- 
tion generally, has its corresponding emotional relativity. 
Intellectual fatigue attaches not only to the attention, as 
an activity, but also to its content. We tire of a subject 
and our emotion loses its freshness and strength : and 
the following emotional state has, through contrast, more 
than its ordinary force. That this contrast-effect also 
has its physiological basis in some form of dynamic 
cerebral summation appears from Mosso*s experiments,* 
which show that mental is distinct from muscular fatigue, 
although the two have a direct influence on each other. 
We may suppose the seat of an emotion to be a given 
ideational centre: prolonged stimulation of this seat 
exhausts it and predisposes the centre to react in a 
manner corresponding to a new ideational product and 
emotion. This form of emotional contrast is exagger- 
ated in certain mental diseases which are due to damage 
to the coordinating centres of ideation. The emotiona 
become as facile and fickle as the play of ideas. 

> See below, p. 257. 

* See above, Chap. lY. § 2. 
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Emotional ExpreeoLon. like all other states of feel- 
ing, the emotions belong in the reactive consciousness. 
As forms of excitement they represent conditions of in- 
tense stimulation, and find their physical basis in pro- 
cesses of pronounced nervous change. As excitement 
simply, apart from qualitative di£ferences, emotion indi- 
cates a di£Eusive outgoing wave of nervous action con- 
sequent upon heightened processes in the centres of 
ideation^ Viewed qualitatively, the particular emotions 
are correlated to nervous discharges in particular direc- 
tions and portions of the nervous apparatus, issuing in 
muscular contractions to a large degree differentiated 
and peculiar. Such muscular indications of emotion are 
most clearly marked in the face, though the more in- 
tense extend to the limbs, and finally take the form of 
massive and convulsive movements of the trunk. So 
familiar are we with these forms of emotional expression, 
and so expert have we become in reading them, both 
from experience and by heredity, that our responses to 
them are instinctive. Only the practised observer is 
able to analyze the common facial indications which we 
all readily construe in terms of answering emotion. 

A good deal of progress has been made by psycholo- 
gists in assigning to the different emotions their peculiar 
correlatives in the muscular system. In general, each 
main emotion expresses itself, not by the contraction 
of a single muscle, but of a coordinated group of 
muscles. The smile or weeping of an infant is, at the 
start, a matter of very extended muscular innervation, 
and in adult life the entire countenance seems to take 
on the semblance of thought or laughter, and to sup- 
port the brow or mouth in its assumption of the lead- 
ing role. The general facts of the case, as respects the 
leading presentative emotions, are readily observed by 
noting others, or by simulating emotion before a mir- 
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ror : it is unnecessary to go farther into details which 
are endless and wearisome. 

Sir Charles Bell ' is one of the pioneers in the exact study 
of emotional expression, and he is well supported by the 
more exhaustive work of Darwin.' Some of Darwin s de- 
scriptions have become classic, and have not been surpassed 
by later and more elaborate researches. Further references 
are to be found at the end of the chapter. The hypnotic 
state, especially the condition called by the Paris school 
catalepsy, i^ords a striking method of studying expression. 
Either an emotion or its expression may be suggestea to the 
hypnotic subject* 

The fundamental emotional expressions are impnl* 
sive. The child inherits the necessary vital reactions 
for its life and growth, and, besides these, certain mus- 
cular contractions indicative of pleasure and pain, joy 
and sorrow, Le., smiling, weeping, crowing, sobbing, etc 
Very early, more distinct emotions grow up with corre- 
. sponding ready-formed reactions — ^fear, wonder, anger, 
love, jealousy, etc. It is probable, from what we know 
of mental growth, that the rise of these early emotions 
waits upon the development of their appropriate ner- 
vous basis : which means that it waits upon the develop- 
ment of certain ideational centres. 

Such general emotional expressions are either elevat- 
ing and exciting, or depressing and inhibiting. Besides 
these regular native reactions, however, which are com- 
mon to individuals, there are multiform peculiarities in 
the motor side of feeling, every man having, externally, 
his emotional stamp. We all have habitual movements 
— twitching, nervous contractions of face, hands, limbs, 
often anything but comely, postures of the body as a 
whole — which were probably at first no more than acci- 

> Anaiomy <^ Bxpression, Bohn's Library. 

* Meprestian qf the Emotions, 

' Ck>mpare Bluet and F§r§, Animal Magnetiim, p. 277. 
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dental paths of discharge for the diffused wave of 
nervous excitement These paths become fixed hy 
recurrent discharges. ''Temperament*' is judged ex- 
ternally largely by such indications. 

The attempt is often made to determine what emotional 
expressions are fundamental. Jessen* names joy, sorrow, 
anger, and fear ; Bain/ love, fear, anger. The question is of 
little importance, except as enabling us to pass jud^ent 
upon the order of development of the emotions ; for if the- 
forms of emotional expression may be reduced to two or 
three, it does not follow that the emotions are capable of a 
corresponding reduction. It is interesting, however, from 
the evolution point of view.' If belief is the fundamental 
general emotion of conscious reality, and if attraction and 
repulsion are the fundamental forms of impulse, then per- 
haps the special modes of impulsive belief may be consid- 
ered original expressions, i.e., joy and sorrow (belief with 
past reference), love and anger (belief with present value), 
fear and hope (belief with future reference). All these' 
expressions are inherited, as observation of infants shows; 
though it would not do, perhaps, to say that no others are. 

Theories of Emotional Expression. The traditional 
theory of such reactions is that they are literally ex- 
pressive : that they follow as effects upon emotions 
considered as intellectual causes. If we were able to- 
assume that the mind is a substantive self-sufficient entity, 
giving and taking influence to and from the brain, such 
a conception would be tenable. Empirically, however, 
we are not able to justify such a conception. Our 
experience is of emotion expressed, not of emotion and 
expression. If we endeavor to quiet the expression, to 
inhibit the nervous reaction, just in the degree in which 

^ V&rsueh uber P»yehologie, p. 296. 
EmoUoM and WiU, p. 72. 

* Darwin's laws of development of emotional expression have be- 
come classic. He held that the principal expressions resulted from 
the fixing by inheritance of muscular movements serviceable to the life- 
of the animal organism. For this and his subordinate principles, he 
must be consulted ; Darwin, loe, eU. chap. i. 
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we succeed, the emotion yanishes also. Even in the 
<3ase of the intellectual emotions, the muscular accom- 
paniments of attention are always present. Clearly, 
therefore, psychology has no more right to an ^ect 
theory of emotional expression than to an effect theory 
of the cerebral changes which accompany conscious 
phenomena in general. 

On the other hand, the cause theory of emotional 
expression reverses the order of events and makes the 
so-called muscular expression cause of the correspond- 
ing emotion.' This is equally positive, as a metaphysical 
conception ; since it gives primacy to the physiological 
l^asis beyond the positive evidence at hand. Even 
though it be true that any emotion may be calmed by 
the inhibition of its nervous expression, it is equally 
irue that the nervous diffusion may be calmed by the 
play of association or the passage of attention. And as 
for chronological priority, all our analogies from psycho- 
physics show that such priority is unlikely on either 
fiide. All attempts to prove priority are vain, con- 
sidering the fact that muscular expression is peripheral, 
while the nervous basis of emotion is central. Suppose 
it proved that the muscular reactions either precede or 
follow the conscious emotion, what will follow regarding 
the central process? The analogies spoken of afford 
us ground for a sounder theory of the physical basis of 
-emotion. 

Fhysioal Baals of Emotion. Conceiving the problem 
of expression under its widest reach, the view required 
Tjoth by the physiology of the nervous system and by 
ihe facts of consciousness, comes plainly out. Let us 
<;all the aspect of nervous processes which belongs pecu- 
liarly to emotional excitement, the nervous co^ffkiefnt of 

> This theory is most interestingly presented by James, loc. eii,, n. 
<ihap. XXV. See also C. Lange, Uber O&miUhabettegungen, 
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amotion, substituting this phrase for the question-beg- 
ging word expression. The question then is : In what 
kind of a nervous process does this coefficient consist? 
What nervous process varies — arises and falls, grows or 
contracts in extent — with corresponding variations in 
conscious feeling ? 

Now in the general conception of the nervous system 
stated above, we found that personal consciousness was 
present only when the system attained high integration. 
We have also found that sensibility is only another 
name for consciousness : intense consciousness is intense 
sensibility or excitement Excitement, therefore, is 
ihe kind of consciousness which arises when nervous 
integration is intense, i.e., very complex and very 
unstable. This is the nervous coefficient of emotion. 
Emotional expression is, then, the outgoing side of the 
nervous coefficient Complexity at the centres means 
diffusion in discharge ; instability at the centres means 
facility of discharge — ^just the two characteristics of 
emotional expression. 

And how inapplicable on this view are questions of 
priority! High nervous integration expressing itself 
outwardly, conscious excitement felt inwardly — ^these 
are the data. One cannot be removed without destroy- 
ing the other; how then can one precede the other? 
The two things are there together ; what has psychology 
to do with the question of cause and effect as applicable 
to them? To push the question farther is to go into 
speculation on the origin of consciousness itself, i.e., 
why is it that there is a coefficient at all, and which 
coefficient, the nervous or the conscious one, is the 
metaphysical prius ? 

It is not necessary, either, to inquire what kind of 
molecular activity the nervous coefficient is. The com- 
plexity side of it is best conceived in terms of the 
dynamic connections between brain-centres which we 
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found necessary for the physical basis of the intellec- 
tual function. In saying that emotions of varions kinds 
spring from combinations of ideas, that we have ideal 
emotions as well as sensuous f eelings, is only to say that 
the cerebral coefficient of emotion includes that of 
presentation. But the emotion is not thereby removed 
from its own cerebral process, and made to follow it 

Further, since the common ideal feelings — ^interest, 
reality, belief — give most general form to conscious 
emotion, so the physical basis of excitement is most 
general when these common feelings occupy conscious- 
ness. Beality-feeling has its nervous basis in the pro- 
cess which underlies consciousness generally ; interest 
indicates both greater complexity and greater mobility 
in cerebral state ; and belief implies a new mode (or 
intensity) of brain-function, taking form in the various 
belief-coefficients recognized above. 

The sensational coefficient carries, besides intensity in the 
proper sensor seats, some kind of nervous modification cor- 
responding to sensations of resistance and effort, possiblv to be 
sought in the phenomena of nervous inhibition. The losical 
coefficient suggests activity in the coordinating centres wnich 
physiologists are endeavoring to locate ; and the ethical and 
assthetic coefficients, though akin to the logical, are among 
the many subjective facts for wliich nerve-physiology gives 
us as yet none but speculative and unsafe analogies. 

Conscious Difiuslon of Emotion. The element of dif- 
fusion already pointed out in the nervous basis of emo- 
tion is a marked characteristic, also, of mental excite- 
ment Strong emotions spread themselves out over 
the whole content of consciousness, and our thought- 
current becomes grave, gay, elevated, depressed accord- 
ingly. Not only so, but we objectify our feelings to an 
extent. The external world takes on the color of our 
mood. This is probably due to our lack of control over 
strong emotion : we are unable either to banish it or to 
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pin it down to its peculiar object. It is also especially 
true of the more deep-seated organic conditions which 
give tone to consciousness as a whole. Dyspepsia is 
the most notorious enemy to good spirits. 

Brain-seat of Emotion. Assuming the central ap- 
paratus to be made up of sensor and motor elements 
and dynamic connections among them, we find three 
altematiyes open to us regarding the locus of the ner- 
Tous coefficient of emotion. Either a peculiar manner (or 
intensity) of activity originating in the sensor (ideation) 
centres is felt immediately as emotion, passes off through 
the motor centres, and is reported back to the sensor 
centres as feelings of muscular expression (Fig. 14, A) ; 
or the emotion-coefficient may originate in either the 
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Fko. 14.— Brain-eeat of emotion: " motor square.** The uign k lignifles a brain- 
prooeee, the sign o oouscioiunesa, at the point at which it oooiin. 

motor or sensor seat, and be carried back as emotion, 
either to the ordinary sensor seats or to a seat of its 
own (e, in Fig. 14, B), without the interyention of the 
muscular movements of expression ; or such a process 
may originate either in the sensor or motor centres, 
but not be felt until it issues in muscular expression, 
the consciousness of which is the emotion (Fig. 14, C). 
Of these alternatives the first and second may be com- 
bined in a view which best represents the present state 
of the evidence, Le., the emotion-coefficient is felt at 
once in consequence of the stimulation of the centres of 
ideation, just as the sensation-coefficient arises, giving 
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qnaUtatiye sensuous feeling, upon stimulation of the 
same centres. This stimulation is communicated to the 
motor centres, which react back upon the sensor, and 
also issue in muscular movement The motor element 
felt in emotion, as far as it is not due to association from 
earlier muscular expression, is due to the setting back 
of nervous disturbance from the motor to the sensor 
centres. 

In support of the first theory, as modified from the second, 
and in opposition to the third or ''kinsBsthetic" theory, e^^ 
oially as defended by James and Lange, it may be said : 1. The 
analogies from sensuous feeling, sense^iQalities, are all in favor 
of the central origin of emotion. No one holds that sensations 
are felt only as far as they have motor expression. The kin- 
iBsthetio theory accordingly forfeits unity in its account of sen- 
sibility. 2. It is eeneraUy admitted that the nervous process 
of ideation (reproduction) is a reinstatement of the sensational 
process; we would expect, therefore, that special feelinK-con- 
scionsness would accompany the former as it does the latter. 
3. The cases where motor effects seem to follow directly upon 
presentations, the emotion coming later, are worthless as evi- 
dence ;* for, as already said, to prove priority of the peripheral 
reaction proves nothing of the central processes. It would 
only show that the motor discharge is more facile than the 
emotional discharge, and this might be due either to the dis- 
traction of attention and violent interference with the mental 
process which the emotion accompanies, or to the time re- 
quired for the nervous process to " set back'* from the motor 
centres. The argument is a post hoc ergo propter hoc. 4. 
Argument from 'Uhose pathological cases in which the emo- 
tion is objectless '* * is equally inconclusive ; for they are con- 
sistently accounted for on the theory that the emotion and 
the expression are common effects of aisease in the centres of 
ideation. 5. Further, the kinesthetic theory is inadequate 
to account for suggested emotion, '^ suffering by hallucina- 
tion,'* etc., in anaesthetic patienta' The actn^ expression — 
the kinaesthetic factor — is absent, yet the suggested idea 

* James, loc. cii., n. pp. 457, 468. 
*md., n. pp. 4IMMd. 

* .fames, iSfti., n. p. 456 ; of. his chap, vm, in vol. i, and Janet^ 
AuiamaUum p$ifchologiqu$. 
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brings a real emotion. It will not do to say with James that 
there may still be sensations in a split-off consciousness which 
contribute to the major emotional consciousness, for two rea* 
sons : first, it is difficult to see why processes which cannot 
get into consciousness when they are stimulated from tho 
periphery should still be able to get in when they are set 
movme over the very same courses by ideally initiated 
muscular movements ; and second, to say that such processes 
do get into the motor consciousness and prevent ataxia is to 
assume that the cause of ataxia is the absence of kinssthetic 
stimulations, which is not proved. Further, the abrupt rise 
and fall of these suggested emotions points us to the ideal pro- 
cess with its accompanying attention as their reid seat. 6. 
Such suggestions account for the fact urgjed by James that 
expression increases emotion ; the expression suggests more 
emotion by ideal suggestion ; it is also true when the expres* 
sion is some one^s else expression.' 

Emotion and Passion.* Jessen' asks the question 
whether emotion is real when it is not felt, i.e., do 
we love our friends when we are not thinking of them. 
The answer to this question introduces us to the great 
class of facts covered bj the word paseum. By pas- 
sion is meant the growth of emotion in depth at the 
expense of expression. What we have already learned 
of physical and mental habit would lead us to expect 
a consolidation of emotions in a few great habitual 
forms of reaction : for this is what we find both in the 
nervous organism and in the intellectual life. Nervoua 

1 Janet's suggestion, loc, eit., p. 216, that the klnarathetic stimulus 
may come in from sight and hearing, really supports the central 
theory, since such stimulations, as he himself holds (p. 274), instead of 
giving direct emotion, rather suggest it by association. Prof. Jamea 
seems to me to give up his whole case in saying (loe, cU., n. 459, note) : 
" Under these conditions (trance, ecstasy, ordinaiy dreaming), one may 
have the liveliest subjective feelings ... of the emotional sort, as a 
result of pure nerve-centra) activity . . . with complete peripheral re- 
pose." 

' The ward pension corresponds to Kant's Leidensehqft. The Oermans 
use Affekt to cover emotion as excitement 

*V&rsuch fiber I^yeheiogie, p. 296. 
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reactions become organized in subconscious motor intui- 
tions ; mental reactions become organized in percep- 
tions, subconscious beliefs, and interests : so emotions 
take on mentally subconscious forms. Thej become so 
habitual as to be unremarked except when some new 
occasion calls them out in the shape of emotional excite- 
ment A man's loye for his Jianok is a matter of con- 
stant consciousness and expression: his love for his 
wife — ^it takes a burning house or a drowning-accident to 
luring fully into his consciousness. Emotional excitement, 
however, remains the method of expression of passion, 
and in popular speech the term passion is given to such 
violent expressions themselves. The real passion, how- 
ever, is deep-seated prevailing emotional motive ; it enters 
profoundly into our notion of character. 

Among the most marked passions, some are clearly 
inherited, others may be traced in their development 
from occasional recurring experiences of emotion. The 
most distinct classes of passions may be designated 
affeduma and aentiments. Affections arise from the 
more interested and personal classes of emotions : ex- 
amples are sympathy^ love, contempt, benevolence, stoiciam^ 
peaaimiam. Sentiments spring rather from the more 
objective, disinterested emotions : examples are reverence^ 
reaped, religious or irreligious altitudea, love of heauLy^ 
morality, etc. 

Theories of Emotion. Theories of expression in- 
volve and are involved in theories of emotion. Three 
general views are held as to the nature of emotional 
excitement : vnteHedual theories * hold that all feeling 
is ideal feeling, taking its rise from the relation of 
ideas to one another as opposing or reinforcing forces. 
This theory fails confessedly' to account for sensuous 

1 Yolkmann, Horwicz, and the Herbartians generally. 

• Nahlowsky, OrfuhUleben, pp. 61-68. Cf. Waitz, Lehrbueh, pp. 806, 
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feeling. Physiological theories ' make all feeling sensu- 
ous feeling, in componnds of varying degrees of com- 
plexity. Emotion is a higher form of organic pleasure 
and pain — a biological function. This theory fails to 
account for higher emotion, or, indeed, for feeling- 
qualities generally. It involves a doctrine of unity of 
composition throughout the entire affective life. Origi- 
fud theories' are opposed to these in holding, in some 
form, that feeling-qualities are original subjective facts. 
The entire foregoing exposition of feeling is an argument 
for the " original" view. 

This classification, a^ain, is a broad psycholo^cal one, 
and takes no account of the particular views of mdividnal 
writers, many of which are extremely interesting.' As re- 
gards expression, an intellectnal theory of emotion carries 
an effect view of expression ; a physiological view of emotion 
carries a cause theory of expression ; an original theory may 
stop short of either view of expression, or it may reconcile 
the two in a conception of concomitance or '' coefficient'^ 
akin to that in the text. 

Beproduotion of Smotion. From what has been said 
of the conditions of the rise of emotion, the laws of its 
reproduction are evident If emotion is present only 
when an ideal object is present, and if an ideal object is 
present only when the brain-conditions of earlier sensa- 
tion are reinstated, then the laws of association of ideas 
with their basis in dynamic cerebral processes are also 
the laws of the revival of emotional excitement. 

In consciousness the dependence of revived emotion 
upon revived ideas has the same evidence as that of 

807, who Teproaches Herbart for disUngaiahing between feeling and 
the perception of it. 

* Spencer, Bain, Schneider, Ribot. Lewes ; see Ladd's exposition, 
BUmentt qf Phpi, Ptyeh., chap. ix. 

* Spinoza, Hodgson. Wundt, James. 

* For example, Paulhan holds that emotion arises from the repression 
or inhibition of impulse; LnpKenamhiM affsctiifst. 
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first-hand emotion upon presentations, i.e., the evidence 
of inyariable concomitance. Among these ideas, how- 
ever, we find remembered muscular and organic sensa- 
tions. I may reproduce grief either bj recalling a 
grievous event or bj throwing my countenance into the 
form of grief-expression. If I fail to get one of these, 
I fail to reproduce the emotion. 

Further, we would expect the suggested emotion to 
vary as one or another coefficient of reality attaches to the 
revived experience. When an event is remembered and 
recognized as a real event in my past life, the emotion 
it arouses has a new quality from the fact of its present 
real setting. I may remember my past object of wrath 
with present gratitude or affection, my past hopes with 
present regret, my past fears with present complacency. 
The revival of the original emotional coloring of an idea 
depends upon the permanent worth of that idea as I 
first experienced ii Or I may voluntarily banish my * 
present fiow of thought, reinstate all the conditions of 
the first experience, and thus bring back the original 
emotion. In case of the memory of sensational experi- 
ences, the reality-feeling is much stronger and the same 
emotion comes back with more or less force. This is 
because the object is in these cases bound more closely 
with my own feeling, and with difficulty put in a new 
emotional setting. 

As far as the same emotion is revived, it is not simply 
A picture of a former state, but a real state of feeling. 
When I remember a pain, I am in pain : but not neces- 
vsarily in the same pain. For example, I remember vividly 
a toothache : I have a real pain at present, but it is not a 
toothache. By the fact of memory, it has lost its sensa- 
tional coefficient, but it has the memory-coefficient, and 
is reaL It may by its intensity become a real toothache, 
i.e., get its sensational coefficient again, thus becoming 
an illusion. The picturing of the facial elements of ex- 
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pression is the most immediate representatiye means of 
awaking similar feelings — a widening of the fact already 
noted of the emotion of sympathy. 

This afFords an explanation of what is known as the con- 
tagion of emotion in crowds, and on a broader scale, in com- 
mon sentiments in commnnities and states. In a crowd, fear 
will spread with amazing rapidity, probably by the semi-un- 
conscious interpretation of muscular and vocal expression. 
So the styles of taste, morality, and custom are inhaled, so to 
«peak, from the emotional atmosphere in which we live. 

It is a remarkable fact that revived emotion has a cumula- 
tive quality which tends to produce the intensity and reality 
of illusion. The law of summation seems to apply peculiarly 
to emotions which are kept in consciousness and thought of. 
Not only is my present state of revived emotion intense from 
the activity of attention, but it seems to have further intensity 
simply from its duration, and this further force in its turn 
tenas to keep the attention enchained. So emotion and idea 
react and reinforce each other. 

Transfer of Emotion by Association. It is a matter of 
olear experience, also, that emotional excitement gets 
transferred by association to ideas by which it is not 
originally aroused. The color black has become doleful 
and sad from mourning associations, t he sight of the 
postman jn the ';;i;*;^^j"E^ j^^^gLfcj^^^ AmTifinTi ; m fj^nf^ 
interests of the deeper kind, as has been already re- 
marked, arise from the expenditure of emotion or action 
upon things at first uninteresting. The whole range of 
symbolism and snggestiveness in art rests upon this fact 
of accrued feeling, when the ideas from which it has ac- 
crued have become vague or subconscious. 

It is much debated whether the object with which emotion 
is thus associated ever becomes intrinsically of emotional 
worth : some hold that to the last the emotion only arises in 
as far as the associated idea which at first aroused the emotion 
is more or less consciously suggested. The particular case of 
the miser who grows to love nis gold is in point. Does he 
love only the pleasure, power, etc., which the gold stands for ? 
While such a complex state of emotion as avarice may remain 
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in doubty' yet there are simpler analories which point to the 
real transferrence of feeling. Physiciuly we have each facta 
as fainting at the sight of blood when no association with 
blood has been acquired ; aversion to certain animals, a& 
snakes, lizards, etc. The only explanation is to be found in 
the supposition that race-experience is registered in the ner- 
vous system, and the necessary life-preserving reactions at- 
tach themselves to the simple associates of real dang:ers. In 
the sphere of emotion also we find analogous aversions, an- 
tipathies, fears, etc., which the individual is quite unable to 
explain from any association in his lifetime: and we must 
hold that the emotion often terminates upon innocent and in- 
trinsically neutral presentations. 

Conflict of Emotionfl. All mental conflicts are conflicts- 
of feeling. So-called conflicting ideas are those which are 
fdb to be in conflict, Le., those which introduce conflict 
into the life of feeling. So the much-talked-of conflict of 
feeling and reason is purely a conflict of feelings. Beason 
here means the moving aspect of thought, the strength 
of truth in setting the subject into action. I might ap- 
prehend a truth clearly and yet find no conflict between 
it and my life which denies ii It is only as it moves- 
me, as I have an emotion for it, that it makes a conflict 
for supremacy. But emotional conflicts are real and 
tragic, especially when they play around questions of 
duty. And it is the degree of x>ersistence and strength 
of the underlying ideas that gives and takes the victory. 
Emotional conflicts, therefore, indicate the hold that 
various kinds of truths have upon the agent One man 
surrenders to the sensational coefficient, the sensuous ; 
another gets an easy victory for the distant and ideal ^ 
while a third lives a life of irresolution or decision ac- 
cording to the accidental appeals of one truth or another. 

> On this case, which Illustrates the ethical bearings of the subject^ 
see Flint, in Mind^ voL i. 
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§ 2. DuRATioK OF Emotion. 

The experimental method of determining the duration 
of simple psychic acts is not applicable, in any exact 
way, to emotional excitement : for the reason that the 
psycho-physical process is not here a matter of simple 
neryons reaction or of the abrupt come-and-go of pres- 
entations. Emotions are diffused excitement, both inter- 
nally and externally. All that can be said, therefore, of 
the duration of emotion, pertains to the general condit- 
ions of its rise. It is, of course, only a truism to say 
that emotions last only as long as their causes last, but 
the twofold basis, physical and intellectual, of emotion 
gives the truism some special bearings. Cases are re- 
corded of the absence of the intellectual object and the 
<;ontinuance of the emotion, its expression being obtru- 
sive and vehement. It is less frequent, but real, also, 
that emotional expression may be apparently lacking, as 
in intense esthetic, ethical, and spiritual feeling. 

Emotional Cessation and Belief! It follows also, from 
the foregoing, that relief from emotion may be artificial- 
ly courted. Indulgence in strong outbursts of feeling 
tends to allay their causes ; it exhausts the nervous pro- 
cesses involved and induces other emotions. Knocking 
a man doivn satisfies my feeling of revenge more from 
the new emotion of justice or honor vindicated, than 
from nervous expenditure; but both satisfactions are 
real. Belief by nervous expenditure follows, especially, 
in cases of emotion which excite to action. It is always 
a relief to have done something in an emotional emer- 
gency, whether it be successful and wise or noi 

AgBia, there is a great class of emotions which sharing 
tends to relieve. Novelists make much of the smoulder- 
ing motif in the growth of feeling. The immediate effect 
of sharing a personal emotion is to temper it by the sense 
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of sympathy and social commimity. Psychologically, 
seyeral elements enter into this sense of relief : a feeling 
arises that the friend confided in jastifies and defends the 
emotion; also, a feeling that help and support are secured. 
And there is further relief by the cessation of the feeling 
of isolation and loneliness, which is the reverse of social 
feeling. 

All this offers new proof of the general utility and social 
Talue of sympathy, ifot only is it pleasurable to suffer with 
another, by toe greater value of the social over the egoistic im- 

Julse; but one of the keenest and most elevated enjoyments of 
fe is the pleasure of being sympathized with. This is akin to 
the additional pang imported into remorse and repentance by 
the knowledge that others know and condemn. The same is 
tflso evident m the pleasure of vanity, which transcends pride 
through the consciousness that the praise of others is added to 
one's own. 

Belief from sharing is, however, temporary unless as- 
sisted by other agencies. And the return of feeling is 
more intense from the sense of social support Apart 
from its immediate effects, which are largely nervous, 
sharing deepens emotion by fixing the ideal causes in 
the attention, expanding the reasons for feeling fully in 
consciousness, and giving additional associations to keep 
it constantly in mind. Mourning garments, cards, etc., 
undoubtedly keep grief alive. We often have emotions 
because we feel that it is expected of us.' Yet often one 
of the old associations that has long seemed the dried 
channel of a forgotten joy or grief, empties upon us an 
overwhelming flood of sweet or bitter memories. Such 
experiences we call revulsions of feeling, and they some- 
times give a new turn to the permanent current of the af- 
fective life. 

* When nine years of age. the writer lost a brother, and his memoiy 
of mourning is largely of his consciousness of the importance of the oc- 
casion and his desire to do himself and his family credit by his deport- 
ment. 
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Emotional Bhythm* The aliernatmg relief and re- 
currence of emotion gives it a certain periodicity or 
rhythm ; not as definite as the rhythm remarked in con- 
nection with the attention, but probably resting in part 
upon it. Ideas sufficiently intense and important to 
arouse strong emotion stay in consciousness independent- 
ly of continuous attention. They hold the attention in 
spite of its attempts to liberate itself. Further, emotion 
is a massive thing which diffuses itself over the entire 
content of consciousness, and dominates the mental life 
in the form of a mental mood. Minor changes have little 
influence upon it. The rhythm of emotion is, therefore, 
a deep-seated thing, depending, as far as its physical 
conditions are concerned, largely on the rise and fall of 
the rhythmical organic functions, or of the vital energies 
as a whole. Emotions play themselves out, but while 
we sleep they gather their secret forces. 

On ment(d excitement as emotitm^coTiBXjlt: Spencer, AycA., §211; 
Hodgson, Theory qf Practice, I. bk. i. chap, ii ; Bain, Emotions 
and Will, pp. 8-298, especially chap, ni ; dame, TreatisCy bk. n ; 
Schneider, ITiierische WilUy Gap. iv ; James, Princ. qf Psjfch,^ il 
chap, zxv; Spinoza, Ethics^ in lie,; Ladd, Elements qf Phys. Pfych.^ 
chap. IX; Dugald Stewart, Active Potvers, vol. i; H5ffding, Outlines^ 
VI. E, F; Ward, Encydop. Britann, ; Volkmann, Lehrbuch, §§ 127 
-182 ; Solly, Outlines^ pp. 480 ff. ; Gamier, Traits des FacuUis de 
VAme^ bk. iv. chap, v; Faolhan, Les PMnomhies affectifs et les Lois 
de leur Apparition, 

On emotional eaopression : Bain, Senses and InteOect, 277-88; 
James, he, cit,, n. chap, xxv ; Ladd, loc. cit., chap, ix; Wundt,l%y«. 
P^ch,, 8d ed. iL 604 ft,; Warner, Physical Es^ession ; Dumont, 
ThSorie de la Sensibiliti, pt. n. chap, vi; Schneider, MensOi. WiUe, 
chap. XX; Spencer, Psychology, §261, and il pt. ix. chap, iv; Sully, 
Sens, and intuition, pp. 28 ff.; Ferrier, loc, cit., pp. 67 f.: Manta- 
gazza, I^ysionomie et f Expression ; Mosso, La Psur; Carpenter, 
Ment, Phys., chap. vn. 


CHAPTER XL 

IDEAL PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

The earlier consideration of sensuous tone leads up 
to a clear view of higher or ideal pleasure and pain. In 
general, the phrase ideal tone is used to designate the 
pleasurable or painful quality of emotional excitement. 
We are now able to gather up the mental conditions of 
pleasure and pain as we before sought out the physical 
conditions. A preliminary retrospect of the two great 
classes of emotions, i.e.| those of activity and those of 
conterUf^ or formal and material, both of which have pro- 
nounced tone-quality, leads us to see that new factors 
now come into play ; factors not inyolved in sensuous 
feeling. The phenomena of sensuous tone are ade- 
quately explained from the consideration of function 
only, with its adjustments. Such an explanation of ideal 
tone, it is plain, would apply only to one class of the 
emotions, those of activity, which we haye found them- 
selves to fall in two classes corresponding to function 
proper and adjustment The tone of the whole important 
class of emotions of content must have some further ex- 
planation. Considering first the tone of the emotions 
of activity, we may call its conditions the primary con- 
ditions of ideal pleasure and pain; the conditions of 
the tone-quality of the emotions which attach to objects, 
to a content, will be secondary conditions. 

The need of this distinction and its great importance will 
appear more clearly as we proceed. Heretofore the explana- 

> Above. Chap. VIII. § 1. 
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tion of pleasure- and pain-quality has stopped with a theory 
of physical tone from which an analogy was drawn as to the 
nature of ideal tone. But — to cite an example without an- 
ticipating the discussion — what analog from the physical 
conditions of pleasure and pain is applicable to the pleasure 
of beauty or the pain of envy ? The new condition in these 
latter cases is the nresence of the object in consciousness — a 
condition of which bodily pleasure and pain^ as such^ know 
nothing. 


§ 1. Pbihaby Gonditioks of Ideal Tokb. 

1. Some degree of ideal change. As physical pain arises 
from physical function, so higher pain comes with apper- 
'Ception considered as ideal function. And in general, 
the degree of ideal function, measured in terms of the 
•emotional excitement to which it gives rise, indicates also 
the degree of pleasure or pain. Ideal change, the rear- 
xangement of elements in the apperceptive content of 
consciousness, is accordingly the general condition of 
particular ideal tone. 

We may, therefore, at once — subject to support from 
empirical observation — make use of the conception of 
sensuous tone already arrived at, substituting for the 
physical, the apperceptive function, and for the adjust- 
ment of end-organs, that of attention ; and expect to find 
An adequate conception of ideal pleasure and pain. Ac- 
cordingly we reach a second condition. 

2. The degree and duration of attention: determining 
ideal tone as pleasure or as pain. Excessive concentra- 
tion of the attention is painful ; yet the pain involved is 
directly merged in the pain involved in the adjustment 
of the bodily organ. Prolonged attention becomes pain- 
ful by the law of fatigue already found operative upon 
-emotional states. On the other hand, moderate concen- 
tration and duration of attention are pleasurable. The 
*^ emotions of activity" mentioned above, give emotional 
body to these states of pleasure and pain. 
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3. The degree of adjustmeni or misadjuatment of the 
attention. The conditions given above as involving emo- 
tions of distraction, etc., are painful ; those giving feel- 
ings of ease, flow, variety, etc., are pleasurable. It i& 
probable that the most pleasurable adjustment is thai 
of finest and most exact discrimination. Ward formu- 
lates this and the preceding condition as follows : there 
is pleasure ** in proportion as the maximum of attention 
is effectively exercised." ' 

Strict analogy, accordingly, from the philosophy of 
the sensuous functions, leads us to define ideal pleasure 
as the conscious effect of that which makes for the continuance 
of the apperceptive life or its advancement ; and ideal pain, 
the conscious effect of that which makes for the decline of the 
apperceptive life or its limitation. 

§2. Sbcondaey CoKDinoNS OF Ideal Tokb. 

The determinations already reached have evident 
application to emotions of activity, to those states of 
feeling which arise around acts of the attention regard- 
less of the nature of the object to which the attention 
is directed. The other emotional states, however, ar& 
pronounced in their contribution to the tone of con- 
sciousness. The great expressive emotions (fear, love, 
anger), the sympathetic, the ethical and SBsthetic, are all 
at times controlling agents of pleasure or pain. The 
question at once arises : Is it possible to bring them under 
the formulas already enunciated ? This question awaits 


1 Loe. cU. In this formula the pleasures of activity are well formu- 
lated, as against the plurality of energies of the faculty-psychologists 
(Hamilton) ; hut it is open to the same criticism that the Herbartian theory 
is, i.e., that it takes no account of the pleasure and pain occasioned by- 
objects presented. My painful fear of a mad dog is hardly due to my 
failure to give him attention. On the contrary, the more effectively ke 
calls out the exerdse of my attention, the more pained I grow. 
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an answer from the consideration of the conditions under 
which objects come to be pleasure- or pain-giving. 

1. Objects of perception excite pleasure or pain only as^ 
they have some present or future relation to our physical tveU-^ 
or iBrbeing. Perception^ as has been seen, is a summing^ 
upy a synthesizing of sensations ; an object gives us cer- 
tain sensations, and these enable us to anticipate others. 
The sight of falling rain prophesies to me the unpleasant- 
ness of being wet ; the sight of a lion, the pain of being^ 
eaten. The tone of perception, therefore, as far as ii 
refers to the object, is intrinsicaUy a prophecy of the- 
tone of the sensations it includes and suggests. 

Put more generaUy, the tone of the qualitative ex- 
pressive emotions has reference to the preservation of 
the animal life. Fear means danger to life, love means 
satisfaction and advancement of life ; and if it be true* 
that this law of life-development is a sufficient account 
of sensuous pleasure and pain, then we find it possible 
to account for the tone-quality of the expressive emo* 
tions by the same principle. Sensations, in which knowl- 
edge synthesis is implicit, have tone -quality — ^an index 
of the present life-process : perceptions, in which the 
knowledge synthesis is becoming explicit, and which has 
the value of future sensations as weU, have tone-quality 
— ^an index of the future life-process. 

To illustrate : a child first sees a fire (yellow-light 
sensation), grasps it (touch-sensation), feels pain (sensu- 
ous tone, due to damage to the life-process). Again he 
sees the fire (perception, carrying in it touch- and pain- 
memories) and has fear, which is of painful tone. The 
point advanced is that this latter tone, of fear, also has 
reference to the life-process. It is nature's way o| util- 
izing simpler pain-experiences, just as perception is her 
way of utilizing sensational experiences. 

This is not to say, however, that ideal pleasure and pain,. 
as given in expressive emotion, is reducible to sensuous tone.. 
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It is not. It arises only when the process of perception is 
present. I may be pained by the glare of a printed page, bnt 
at the same time pleased at the thoughts I read from it. Yet 
it means that in both sensation and perception a common 
life-process runs, to which both are subservient, and this life- 
process comes to consciousness in the pleasure and pain which 
IS common to both. This consideration applies to the other 
forms of ideal tone considered immediately below. 

In the case of the sympathetic emotions, a difficulty seems 
to arise from the fact that one's own life-advantage is not 
secured in the pleasure of sympathy. Yet when we remem- 
ber that at first sympathy has no personal object, but is 
simply an emotion of suggested pleasure or pain, we see that 
the principle is the same as for fear, anger, etc. When the 
chila has the pain of sympathy, it is beotuse he feels again 
his own former pain, and that pain is at first sensuous pain. 
As for the tone of sympathy with intellectual and emotional 
distress, not sensuous, that comes under the same head, pro- 
vided it can be shown that such sympathy reflects the well- or 
iU-being of the physical as well as of the mental life. 

2. RepresefiJUUiomofobje^ 
as the objects themsdvea excite them. This covers the whole 
field of emotions due to reproduction — memory, passive 
imagination, illusions, etc. The emotions which such 
representations excite have qualitative coloring (expec- 
tation, dread, etc.), but their tone is again due, as the 
tone of perception is, to the anticipation of advantage 
or damage from the pictured object 

It should be noticed that the emotions whose tone has 
been so &r considered, all involve the sensational coefficient 
of belief ; they all terminate on external objects presented or 
represented. Some such conclusion as tms is accordingly 
reasonable, i.e., the pleasure or pain of belief in the external 
world is the indication in consciousness of the worth of particu- 
lar aspects of that world for the individual organism; a 
proposition which may be further extended by this consider- 
ation : that through perception and memory the organism is 
capable of adjustments to conditions more remote in time and 
space. The animal that only feels, lives and dies in a close- 
encasing milieu : a creature that perceives and remembers, is 
forewarned by the past and anticipates the distant and future. 
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3. 2%e Umt of the oonoqfttud and rdatiorud emotions has 
r^erence both (1) to physical and (2) to intellectual fodl- 
or iSrheing. 

(1) The reference of conception and thought to 
physical pleasure and pain is clear in some cases. 
My conception of the work of dentists, for example, has 
a painful tone which is as clearly a warning of physical 
damage as the perception of my particular dentist is. 
So, also, the science of dentistry, the logical framework 
of the art, considered merely as a branch of instruction, 
cannot be rid of its physical suggestiyeness. The 
medical student grows faint when he hears his first 
lecture on blood-letting. Consequently, a positive part 
of the tone of higher sBsthetic, ethical, and logical emo- 
tion illustrates the law of physical well-being. 

In the case of eesthetio emotion, the element con- 
tributed by association is largely of this sensational 
character. Apart from the beauty of the purely sensu- 
ous in music, its associations are largely sensuous. A 
face often becomes handsome from association at the 
table, the theatre, on the promenade, and the pleasure 
we take in it is a reyerberation of these associated 
pleasures of sense. The ethical we haye also found to 
inyolye tone-quality, and in the absence of higher 
motives, the physical is often the right It is our duty 
to preserve our health, and it is impossible to separate 
the pleasure arising from such an act of duty from the 
memoiy-tone of health itsell 

Again, it should be pointed out that higher tone is a new 
thing, not the same as pnysical tone, although it subserves in 
part the same law of physical development. The aesthetic 
and ethical emotions are distinct qualitetively, and arise only 
from explicit intellectual and voluntary operations; and their 
tone can only arise when they themselves arise. 

It is also true here that the organism, by thus entering into 
the region of thought with its claim to consideration, gets 
new and marvellous facilities of adjustment to its living con- 
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ditions. Who can say how soon our orsanic life would be 
Aiuffed oat if we did not make reasonable provision for its 
protection and prolongation? We mnst live in order that 
we may think, loye, Utor, it is tme: but, first of all, we most 
think in order that we may live. 

(2) So far, it is clear, we may carry a natoraUstic 
Tiew of pleasure and pain, conceding that» whatever 
purpose they may serve beside, all normal pleas- 
ures point to healthy, and all normal pains to un- 
healthy, physical functions. Does this exhaust the 
xange of ideal tone? Further consideration convinces 
us that it does not There are emotions whose tone 
seems to violate the law of physical well-being. It is 
A common distinction — that between higher and lower 
pleasure: and so obtrusive that a great school of 
moralists* have attempted to justify the popular con- 
sciousness in the matter, by making the distinction a 
fundamental one in the ethics of the moral end. This 
Attempt we have found to be unsuccessful, since it is not 
tone which has quality, but it is rather mental quality 
which has tone. That is, it is in the conditions of 
pleasure, as higher and lower, physical and ideal, not in 
pleasure itself, that a distinction is to be made. 

We would expect, if consciousness is a synthetic 
thing, and if its synthesis becomes explicit in what we 
call apperception or thought^ that such a new thing in 
nature would have its own principle of development. 
And we would expect, further, that its development 
would be a matter of conscious adaptation to free condi- 
tions of thinking and willing. The most natural view 
of ideal pleasure and pain, therefore, is to consider it 
An index of healthy or unhealthy mental function. As 
physical pleasures, at first ministering blindly to the 
welfare of the organism, grow to attach to objects in 

>Thedl8ciple8of J. 8. Mill. 
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relation to the organism; so ideal pleasnreSy while at- 
taching still to attention as a fonctiony jet oome to 
attach to its objects as welL On this view, the tone 
of many emotions, as the conceptual and relational, 
reflects the state of the mental functions primarily. 

This surface-view is supported by abundant empirical 
evidence. The pleasures of intellectual pursuit lead 
their devotees to neglect the body and even to continue 
this course in the face of acute physical pain. Es- 
thetic delight is so independent of selfish motives that 
admiration is often called out by what is destructive 
and terrifying. Ethical emotion, with the happiness it 
always brings, may triumph over physical impulse, 
when they come into conflict. In all these spheres, fur- 
ther, the possible antagonism of pleasures is a matter 
of such direct conscious experience that philosophers, 
from Plato down, have supposed a great gulf fixed 
between the animal soul and the rational, the gratifica- 
tion of the latter alone being true happiness. As to the 
actual decision of consciousness on the question of a dis- 
tinction between the conditions which bring happiness 
and those which bring pleasure, there can be no doubi 

Accordingly, we find it necessary either to maintain 
a dual reference of ideal pleasure and pain — to physi- 
cal well-being on one hand and to intellectual well- 
being on the other — or to find a postulate upon which 
these two aspects can be shown to be included in one 
truth. Without appealing to metaphysics, we may sim- 
ply conclude that ideal tone refers to personal well- 
being as a whole. And it is equally true that sensuous 
tone refers to both physical and mental well-being. 
Gonsequentiy, no violent separation between the two 
interests is possible. If mind develops with body, and 
body with mind, then their interests, as represented in 
consciousness, would be generally common interests. 
In the relative adjustments of their claims, the ideal, by 
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common consent, takes precedence ; but why this is, and 
what it means, let philosophers decide. 

Philoeoph]^ finds it easy to saggest two hyjiotheseB^ either 
of which empirical psychology^ as tar as this single difficulty 
is concerned, shoald be free to accept The materialistic 
eyolationist identifies physical and mental well-beins; the 
mental life is a form of conscioasness resulting from a highly 
integrated brain-process; and since the end of brain-devdop- 
ment is complex integration, the pleasure of higher ideation 
and volition is primarily an index of physical development 
The spiritualistic monist, on the other hand, says the hi^chest 
outcome of evolution is mind; once bom, it is the evident 
goal of nature. Physical pleasure is onlj a prophecy, a step- 
ping-stone, to the higher happiness which is nature's pro- 
vision for the perfection of spirit. One is the philosophy 
of mechanism, of which thought is only the most complex 
expression: the other is the philosophy of reason, for which 
the mechanical is but a preparation. 

The same conclusion may be reached from the point of 
view of impulse, of which pleasure is the gratification. It 
will appear later that the intellectual ideal impulses stand out 
as something different from physical impulses; yet that the 
two cannot be set over against each other, ns answering differ- 
ent purposes in the economy of the individual life. The will 
is amenable to both, and both go to make up personality. 

§ 3. FlKAL CONOLUSIOK OK PLEASURE AKD PaIK. 

Summing up all that has been said of pleasure and 
pain, both sensuous and ideal, we may conclude that 
pleasure and pain are the elective odoring^ respectively ^ which 
consciousness takes on in conditions of present or prospective 
toeU' or mieing : ' a definition which can be understood 
only in the light of earlier ' explanations of the terms 
which it employs. 

And we have found three classes of conditions upon 
which pleasure and pain depend : first, physical condi- 
tions, giving sensuous tone ; second, ideal conditions, 

* Cf. Lotze's statement, Mieroeo»mu», i. p. 240. 
' Chap. Y, and the foregoing sections. 
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giymg rise to the tone of states of attention ; third, a 
union of physical and ideal conditions, giving rise to tiie 
tone of the emotions of content. 


§ 4. UinYEBSAL PSESBKGE OF TONB. 

It is now possible to justify the earlier assertion that 
all mental states have tone, that present consciousness 
is never quite indifferent as regards pleasure and pain. 

It may be well to remember that consciousness itself 
is primarily sensibility. Whatever happens in conscious- 
ness is therefore felt, whether it be mental excitement, 
knowledge, or volition. But this sensibility may not 
itself become a matter of consciousness, Le., I may 
not know that I am feeling cognition or volition; 
they may not intrude themselves upon me as states of 
feeling. In other words, feeling may be distinguished 
from consciousness of the fact of feeling. This latter we 
have called excitement, i.e., feeling so intense that it 
'' ruffles up" the surface of consciousness. For example, 
an accountant works up his books for the thousandth 
time; his entries and additions are performed semi- 
automatically ; he is not aware of any excitement, any 
consciousness that he is all the time feeling the processes 
he performs. But he comes upon a deficit in his ac- 
counts ; something does not balance. At once the mean- 
ing of the deficit becomes a problem of felt importance 
and interest, and every subsequent step of his calcula- 
tions is accompanied by a consciousness of feeling, Le., 
by excitement.' 

Now it is simple sensibility, intensity of conscious- 
ness not sufficiently high to become a matter of con- 
sciousness, that oftenest seems to have no coloring of 
pleasure or pain. Positive excitement, it is safe to say, 
always has such a coloring; and we may say conversely 

I See the exposition of H. M. Stanley, Mind, xnr. p. 688. 
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that positive recognized pleasure and pain always indi* 
cate ezcitemeni 

Bain's cases of "neatral excitement"' have been saffi* 
ciently examined hj Snlly' and others. Bain instances sur- 
prise, restlessness, wide-awakeness, and other analogous states, 
as indifferent An adequate analysis, however, shows a 
distinct hedonic value in them all. I'he tone of surprise runs 
so quickly into the pleasure or pain of the event anticipated 
that it is difficult to isolate it. But as pure excitement, sur- 
prise seems to fulfil the law by which moderate stimulation is 
pleasurabl& The tone of excitement is generalized popularly 
in the phrase 'Move of excitement'' The further fact urged 
by Bain and noted by Sidgwick,' Le., that the intensity of 
pleasure and pain is not commensurate with the intensity of 
excitement, finds a ready explanation in the fact that excite- 
ment is cumulative. It summates by addition ; while pleasure 
and pain tend to neutralize each other in some instances. 
An alternation of hope and fear, for example, throws con- 
sciousness into intense excitement, while at least four elements 
of tone are present, confusing and annulling one another, Le., 
pain of suspense, pleasure of excitement, pain of fear, and 
pleasure of hope. The excitement is stimulated by all the 
elements together; the tone reflects now one, now another. 
But when the others subside, the pleasure of excitement 
comes out alone. That pleasure and pain may be acquired — 
as pleasure in horse-racing— only goes to show that the worth 
of the object of the emotions may change, not that excitement 
has no constant tone. 

In regard to general sensibility — conscionsness of 
each mental event for itself, apart from the added con- 
sciousness of excitement — ^the case is somewhat different 
In the case of many sensations, complete indifference is 
claimed. A simple sound seems to give neither pleasure 
nor pain. The sight of a button on my coat is indiffer- 
ent This position is further strengthened by the prob- 
able fact, already mentioned, that physical pleasure and 
pain involve distinct nerve elements or processes ; and 

1 Mind, xn. 876, and xrv. 97. 

• Mind, xin. S48. 

• Methodt (fBthiet, pp. 46 and 48. Cf. also pp. 11^-94. 
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that sensations of pressure, temperature, etc., may be 
entirely separated from feelings of pleasure and pain. 

This might be valid as far as pure sensation is con- 
cerned ; but it must be remembered that in our ordinary 
lives pure sensation is a fiction. Even in the simplest 
bodily feelings, if they occupy the attentive conscious- 
ness, an element of synthesis is involved, which has its 
own law of tone. The hedonic condition is one of mental 
function as well as one of bodily well- or ill-being, and 
while the nerves of physical tone may be isolated from 
the sensational process proper, we know of no way 
to isolate and destroy that element of the hedonic 
consciousness which colors the apperceptive process. 
Consequently we are thrown back upon the inquiry as 
to whether intellectual operations are ever without some 
hedonic value. 

Empirically we are here in the presence of the 
phenomena called subconscious, least conscious, and 
unconscious. Many of our perceptions and thoughts 
seem to pass before us with no interest and no tone ; we 
can recall the thoughts, but we are as indifferent to such 
recall as we were to their original presentation. If there 
were pleasure or pain, it has lapsed into the subconscious. 
Undoubtedly Waitz is right in saying * that if any mental 
states are indifferent to us it is those which are of no 
worth to us. But it may be asked in reply, with Lotze : 
Are any states quite worthless ? What I see with indif- 
ference now was once a pleasant novelty or a painful 
shock. Every new adjustment of the attention carriea 
evident pleasure of activity, and each subsequent adjust-^ 
ment differs from the first only in the degree of its: 
affective coloring. As Lotze sums the matter up, " wa 
can conceive no state not either in harmony with the 
conditions of psychic development or somehow contrary 
to them.'" 

> Lekrbuch, p. 390. ' IRerocosmui. i. 248. 
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Acoordingly^ when we speak of indifferenoe, we mean 
practical indinerenoe: lack of excitement, not lack of tone. 
To many, felt indifiFerence is itself very pleasurable, and is 
much cultivated. As soon as we begin to theorize we find 
that '^ active neutrality/^ to use Dumont's phrase, is all that 
can be justified. But we do find here, as elsewhere, that con- 
sciousness is a matter of relative intensities, and that pleasure 
and pain, like presentations in general, may be so completely 
out of attention as to seem out of consciousness. The evolu- 
tionists reject pure indifference for the reason that it would 
serve no purpose in the development of the organism.' The 
further argument (Wundt) that pleasure shades down into 
pain, giving a point in the curve which is neither,— i. a, indif- 
ferent, — is ingeniously met by Hoffding, who cites the fact 
established by experiments to determine the threshold value 
of sensation, that the point of neutrality between pleasure 
and pain varies according as it is approached from above (by 
diminishing pleasure) or from below (by diminishing pain).' 

Complexity of Tone-states. It ifi now clear that the 
hedonio coloring of consciousness, at any time, is not a 
simple thing. Pleasure or pain are reported from the 
body and from the mind, from many organs of the body 
at once, and from many mental ** moments" at once. 
Hope and fear may be struggling within, the will may 
be painfully paralyzed, attention distracted, and with it 
all, a beating sun may annoy, an aching tooth distress, 
and all go to make up a complex condition of tone. So 
mental and physical conditions may combine to produce 
pleasure ; and all possible combinations may, and do, 
arise in kaleidoscopic order. 

The elements, however, of this complex effect may be 
generally distinguished in consciousness. They do not 
coalesce except in their general tendency to produce 
emotional excitement, which has its own tone. If the 
two hands be held under two streams of water, very hot 
and pleasantly cool, respectively, the two hedonic effects 
may be clearly distinguished from each other. So, as 

> Schneider, Thier. WiUe. p. 96. 
• OuUine$, p. 287. 
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already pointed out, the pain of suspense arises from the 
excitement of alternating hope and dread, and persists 
apart from the pleasure and pain of those emotions 
themselyes as thej struggle in consciousness. 

The maximum happiness of the individual would be the 
harmony of all these conditions, in reporting each its maxi- 
mum of pleasure, and the maximum pain would be the reverse. 
But this maximum would vary with individuals, according to 
the relation of these several springs of pleasure and pain to 
one another, and according to the degree of culture attach- 
ing to each. In heaven, tne child would lose nothing from 
perfect happiness because the saint was immeasurably^ more 
nappy. Probably our happiest condition is one in which we 
alternate between activity in which there is no thoucrht of 
self, and sudden inward glimpses of ourselves by which we 
discover how happy we are. 

Belativity of Ideal Pleasure and Fain. What has 
already been said of the relativity of general ideal 
feeling holds also of ideal pleasure and pain. Each is 
made more vivid by contrast with the other. Ideal 
hedonic states are further, more lasting and important 
than physical ; because, probably, the intellectual con- 
ditions are more revivable than the physical. The 
possibility, also, of artificially acquiring pleasure is 
greater in the case of ideal states.' Farther, of the two 
ideal states, pain is more vivid, acute, and permanent 
than pleasure — what we would expect by analogy from 
the similar relation of sensuous pleasure and pain." 

On feeling as indifference^ consult : Marshall, Mind^ xiv. p. 611; 
Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 18, and Mnd, xn. p. 876 ; Stanley, 
Jftnd, XIV. p. 688 ; Sully, Johnson, Mason, Mindj xni ; Nahlowsky, 
loc, cit,, p. 16 ; Lotze, Microoosmus, i. p. 248 ; Dumont. loc, cU,^ 
p. 297: Sidgwick, Methods qf Ethics, pp. 178-194; BouiUier, PlaiHr 
est DmUeur, pp. 86-88 ; Hamilton, MetaphysicSy pp. 626-27 ; Ladd, 
references. Elements cif Phys, Psych,^ pp. 609, 610. 

I Cf. Spencer, P^ehology, % 128. 
* Bain, EmoUam and WiU, p. 107. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

TH£ MOTOR CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§ 1. Idea of the Motoe Coksciousness. 

The general notion of the motor consciousness has 
already been made more or less plain. By it is meant 
the ensemble of elements in consciousness, contributed in 
any way by the motor apparatus. If there be conscious- 
ness of the condition of the motor areas in the brain, 
of the process of the outward flow of the nervous 
current, of movements taking place or having taken 
place — all are elements of the motor consciousness. 
The phrase, therefore, is most general ; and it may be 
defined as conaciovsneas in as far as it is conoemed with 
musadar movement. Its further differentiation and analy- 
sis are questions left open for any hypotheses which 
may be able to make good their claim. 

The motor consciousness is, therefore, simply con- 
sciousness as filled up with a particular class of feelings 
or revivals of such feelings. These feelings have already 
been roughly distinguished ' from other elements of the 
general sensibility. They are thereby, also, set apart as 
fedings, affective states; the fact that they are asso- 

1 Muscular Feelings, Chap. lY. g 2, above. 
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elated with movements is simply an added fact to the 
statement of their intrinsic nature as feelings. 

Law of Mental Bynamogenesis. Empirical observa- 
tion tends overwhelmingly to confirm the inference we 
would expect from the law of nervous dynamogenesis/ 
ie., that every state of conaciouaness tends to realize iisdf 
in an appropriate rmiscidar movement. The nervous ap- 
plication of the law leads up at once to its applica- 
tion to sensibility. If every ingoing process produces 
an outward tension, or tendency to muscular discharge, 
and the more intense and integrated conditions of cen- 
tral stimulation be most delicately adjusted to such a 
play of incoming and outgoing processes ; then we would 
expect the sensible modification^ which accompany these 
more complex conditions to tend to a form of conscious- 
ness peculiar to the motor reaction. That is, we would 
expect the affective consciousness to merge into the 
motor consciousness, just as the ingoing nervous pro- 
cess tends to the discharge of energy into the outgoing 
courses. 

The analogy, therefore, may be put something like 
this : the nervous system in its development has taken 
on the two functions called stimulation and reaction. 
When consciousness arises, it is at least — whatever else 
it be — an aid through pleasure and pain to the life- 
process, and to the further development of the system.' 
Analogy would lead us to look, therefore, for this new 
factor in connection with each of the two essential ner- 
vous functions, stimulation and reaction. 

So much may be fairly said apart from the consideration 
of the details of the motor consciousness ; that is, simply 
from the actaal fact of such a thing as the motor conscious- 

> Above. Cbap. I. g 2. 

* The hypothesis is quite in order here, that this further develop, 
ment of the nervous system \%for1he9ake nf consciousness, i.e., mind. 
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nesB. The interDretation of the details may show that the 
analogy does not hold in this form : that, after all, the motor 
element is only aqnalitative element, distingnishable, as other 
qoalitatiTe elements are, within the consciousness which ac- 
companies the sensor-nerTous process. At any rate, it is cer- 
tain that some of onr motor feelings are snch, Le., the class 
called above hinmsthetic. If this possibility be confirmed, 
then inneira^toit-feelings, as a class distinct mm kinaestbetic 
feelinesy will disappear. It is enough, however, at this point, 
to maKe it plain that the nervous analogy is on the side of 
feelings of innervation : and that, if the contrary is proved, 
it must be by evidence strong enough to overthrow this 
analogy. And the strongest proof, apart from fact, would be 
to show that an improved conception of nervous development 
may dispense with an element of consciousness belongmg to 
the reactive function of the system, as such. 

The concomitance of the nerve 
proceases and their conscious states, 
if the above analogy holds in a simple 
way, is shown in Figure 15, which 
represents the normal motor con- 
sciousness by means of the '^ motor 
square." 
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VarietleB of Motor ConscioumesB. If it be true that 
all states of consciousness tend more or less strongly 
to bring about appropriate muscular reactions, we should 
find several phases in the motor consciousness. And 
this is true. It is, indeed, one result of this truth, as 
empirically observed, that we are able to say that all 
states of consciousness have a dynamogenetic influence. 
It is our task, accordingly, at this point, to trace the 
motor bearing of the different kinds of consciousness 
which have been already distinguished, Le., to discuss 
the motor value of the subconscious, of reactive and 
of voluntary consoioasness, respectively, as far as this 
value is/ett. 
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§ 2. MoTOB Value of thb Subcoksoiotts. 

The facts already adduced to illustrate subconscious 
phenomena are largely motor facts. Motor phenomena 
which fall below the threshold of conscious reaction 
belong partly to the subconscious and partly to the 
unconscious ; that is, partly to very weak sensibility and 
partly to sentience. But it is impossible to draw a line 
of distinction between them, and the attempt to do sa 
would be quite artificial. We shall, therefore, masa 
such reactions together under the above heading, claim- 
ingy at the same time, license to include those reactions 
which are, as reactions, purely nervous. 

In the case of a subconscious reaction, we come 
across the curious fact that a nervous process itself 
insu£Gicient to call out sensibility may have muscular 
effects which are quite sensible. We respond to stimuli 
which we do not discern, and which we fail afterwards, 
perhaps, to discover by introspection. We often speak 
or write words which we do not mean and have not been 
thinking ol Associations often lack conscious links. 
We respond to a settling chair by balancing the body, 
to differences in the material we tread upon, by increased 
muscular tension. In short, close observation leads to 
the conclusion that we are constantly alert to our sur- 
roundings when we are apparently unconscious of them. 
The whole class of coordinating reflexes already de- 
scribed belong here. The most unmistakable class of 
cases covers suggestions made in the hypnotic state, 
which are carried out many days afterward in the normal 
state, the individual being unable to give any reason for 
his action. In this case, we seem to have absolute un- 
consciousness, a physiological reaction apart from any 
modification in the major consciousness, whatever we 
may say about the existence of a secondary conscious- 
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ness. There are other states whioh are very vagnelj or 
dimly conscious, such as presentations of objects, or 
memories of events, so habitual as to be reacted upon 
without attention. We walk about our own house, hang 
our hats up, and rub our shoes, and then, when asked, 
are unable to tell whether we did any such things or not 
We wind our watch at night, and learn the fact later only 
by trying to wind it again. We suddenly discover our- 
selves half-dressed in the morning in garments we had 
decided to wear no more. We take a walk, forget our 
errand, and soon ** rein up" in the most unexpected part 
of the city. In the horse-cars we brace ourselves from 
the jolting, move up and give another half the seat, and 
often pay our fare without taking our attention from the 
morning paper. A nervous man will arrange his necktie 
or stroke his mustache fifty times a day without *' know- 
ing" it, and all of us have our little motor habits, which 
we are conscious of but do not observe. Perhaps as clear 
a case of a direct adaptation of our movements to objects 
of which we are only passively conscious is the way we 
pass about in a well-filled drawing-room when wrapped 
in thought, avoiding all obstacles by a most circuitous 
and irregular route. 

It is only by license that the physical type of reaction is 
here in point. Its explanation is found in the law of consoli- 
dation or downward growth of the nervous system. YThen a 
sensori-motor connection or nerTous arc becomes so free in its 
reaction as not to involve a higher centre, its stimulus excites 
it, but does not arouse consciousness. The reaction, how- 
ever, is reported to consciousness in terms of muscular move- 
ments, whose effects are members of other more complex arcs; 
we know, that is, that the movement has taken place. Auto- 
matic and simple reflex nervous reactions, therefore, supply 
the physiological basis of subconscious sensibility — ^as far as 
there is any sensibility accompanying such reactions. In 
general, any reaction performed m entire independence of the 
attention belongs to this class. 
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§ 3. MoTOB Value of the Beactiye GoNsciousiirBss. 

The reactiye conscioasness has already been charac- 
terized with sufficient clearness. It is marked off from 
passive consciousness by the presence of a reaction of 
the attention, i.e., by the presence of reflex attention.' 
The term reaction brings out clearly the fact that, in 
such case, the attention is in response to an unexpected 
and unpremeditated stimulus. As has been said above, 
there is just as truly a reaction in consciousness as there 
is in the nervous system, although the elements of the 
reaction are often thrown out of their true order when 
taken up into the discriminating process. For example, 
I hear a loud unexpected sound, and turn my head in- 
voluntarily in the direction from which it seems to come. 
The order of events appears to be this : first, the sound ; 
then my sensation of sound ; then the attentive impulse 
carrying with it, first, the grosser movements of the head 
and trunk, and, afterwards, the finer movements of the 
eye-muscles, etc., engaged when the attention is concen- 
trated ; then a discrimination of the sound through the 
attention ; and, finally, a motor response to ii This is 
not the order, however, in which I myself apprehend or 
recognize the different elements in the reaction. About 
the first thing I know in such a case is that I have sud- 
denly turned my head and body, and am concentrating 
my attention upon something which I now subsequently 
learn to be a sound.* 

1 The relations of these so-called kinds of consciousness to attention 
may be illustrated as follows: 

I Passive Diffused. \ 

Consciousness. \ Reactive Reflex. V Attention. 

( Voluntary Voluntary. ) 

* This subversion of the serial order has an interesting illustration in 
psychometrical experiment: the experimenter often reacts, and only 
learns by a later act of discrimination that he has mistaken or antici- 
pated the signal (sound). 
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Elements of the BeaotiTe OormcioTifmefle. Here, again, 
we must refuse to abide by the intellectnal apperception 
TieWy and go back to the feeling Tiew of the case. Taking 
the reaction, then, as a felt reaction, and considering its 
elements in the order made typical in cases of nervous 
reaction, we find, first, a stimtdus to the reactive oansciouS' 
ness^ ie., whatever affectiye or feeling element in con- 
sciousness calls out an involuntary act of attention; 
second, the feding of expenditure in an act of attention 
which is drawn out without volition, whatever this feel- 
ing may be found to include ; and third, the feelings of 
the mnacular movements appropriate to the particular 
stimulus. 

Of these three elements of the reactive conscious- 
ness, the last may be considered as comprehending only 
the feelings of movements already executed ; that is, 
feelings coming in from the grosser muscles of the body, 
etc. These constitute a clear kinsBsthetic contribution 
to the motor consciousness. 

The stimvlus in this form of consciousness is treated 
in a later connection : so it remains for us to inquire into 
the feelings which properly belong to the act of involun- 
tary attention itself, so-called feelings of expenditure. 
And they must be considered independently of feelings 
of voluntary effort : if we are able to reach a coherent 
conclusion regarding expenditure alone, it will be of great 
service to us when we come to consider effort. 

§ 4. Peblikg of Expenditubb in Attention. 

Description. A description of the sensuous feelings 
which go to make up the consciousness of movement 
has already been attempted. It remains to ask whether 
the phenomenon of involuntary attention confirms that 
description, and whether, further, any light can be 
thrown upon the feeling of the act of attention itself. 
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Inspection of such an act of attention leads to the detec- 
tion of the following elements. 

1. Feding of Readiness to Attend : Jiental FotentiaL 
Such a feeling of readiness or potential has already 
appeared in connection with muscular movement Mus- 
cular freshness and vigor pervade the entire organic 
system : so readiness to give attention or to do intellect- 
ual work is a clear and well-marked state of conscious- 
ness. And the two seem to be, in part at least, distinct 
from each other. After confining myself to my writing- 
table all the morning, my attention loses its elasticity 
and readiness of concentration : but my muscular system 
begins to feel an overabundance of energy, a pressing 
readiness for exercise. And when I give up my intel- 
lectual task and indulge my craving for exercise, I have 
a peculiar feeling of throwing off the mental weight, of 
getting rid of the thraldom of ideas, in the easy enjoy- 
ment of muscular activity. However we may account 
for it, the difference in consciousness between feelings of 
intellectual and of muscular potentici is well marked. 
Intellectual readiness probably includes both central 
nervous and muscular freshness. 

2. Feeling of Fatigue of Attention. The state of the 
case is about the same between intellectual and muscu- 
lar fatigue. The question whether there is nervous 
fatigue apart from the fatigue of particular muscles has 
already been adverted to. It is difficult to divide this 
question in two parts and suppose purely intellectual 
fatigue apart from nervous fatigue. The feeling of fatigue 
in attention may be taken, provisionally at least, to in- 
clude, first, fatigue of the nervous system, either in the 
sensorium as a whole, or in the particular elements which 
are brought into play in the activity which occasions 
the fatigue, and, second, an element of lowered muscular 
tone/ 

> Cf. Mosso» Archivfur Anat. und Phys,, Phys. Abth,, 1890, p. 89. 
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Considered in this way, fatigue, as a feeling, is the 
opposite of the potential feeling : that is, it indicates 
unreodineas^ or low potential, in the attentive activity. And 
the two would seem to find their explanation in the same 
hypothesis. The sequence of these feelings, therefore, is 
at first sight the same as the sequence of the muscular 
feelings of potential and fatigue/ 

3. Feding of Activity in Acta cf Invcluniary Attention. 
The central point of expenditure is reached in the feel- 
ing of actual activity during the attention. If readiness 
precedes the attention, and if fatigue follows it, what 
feeling do we have during it — at the very moment of it ? 
Is there a feeling of activity, apart from the feelings of 
all kinds now described ? Postulating such an element 
of consciousness at this point, and remembering the cor- 
responding postulate made above of a feeling of nervous 
outgo, or activity, it remains to examine both postulates, 
and further, to see if there be any ground for the opinion 
that the two postulates represent one and the same fact 

Sensorial and Intelleotual Attention. Further, invol- 
imtary attention is either sensorial, i.e., terminating on a 
part of the body or on an object, or inidtectual, i.e., ter- 
minating on an image. The case of the sound which 
causes a start is typical of the former : the play of images 
in passive imagination, or revery, when all control is 
withdrawn, illustrates the latter. The question before us 
may be put separately for these two cases : and the word 
" thought " will be used to designate the play of ideas in 
apperception, apart from any voluntary influence we may 
have over them. 

The problem of the feeling of attention is thus sim- 
plified, and three plain questions now confront us : First, 
are we conscious of nervous outgo from the brain, or is 

1 See above, Chap. IV. g 2. 
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our consciousness only of the effects of such outgo? 
Second, are we conscious of an activity of attention or 
thought, or only of the effects of such an activity, that is, 
of thinking thoughts, or only of thought thoughts ? And 
third, are these two forms of consciousness one and the 
same thing? 

§6. Theordss of Feelikg of Actiyity in Beflex 
ATTEin:ioN. 

The questions thus put are answered consistently 
among themselves in two great ways, indicating two 
schools of thought. Philosophical conceptions cannot 
be excluded here, both because the unreflecting con- 
sciousness itself supplies the conception claimed by 
many to be most philosophical, and because the facts 
are so extraordinarily obscure and hypothetical that 
hypothesis alone is able to cope with them. On one 
hand, the solutions of the three questions are gathered 
into what we may call the postulate of a principle of agao- 
dated ^eds, and, on the other, into that of a spiritual 
prindpie. 

L Aflsooiation or Eflbot Theory of Beflex Attention* 
This theory regards reflex attention as an associated 
mass of incoming muscular feelings and memories of 
such feelings. It accordingly holds, in answer to the 
third question, that the feeling of muscular expenditure 
is the same in kind as that of expenditure in reflex atten- 
tion, the feelings involved in the two cases arising from 
different classes of muscles and muscular memories. 
Thus feelings of ordinary expenditure are from the limbs 
moved, with their traces left in memory ; while feelings 
of attention are from certain muscles of the eye and eye- 
brow, skin of the skull, etc., with memories of former 
acts of attention. 

Without citing detailed evidence this position seems 
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well made oat : it BuflGiceB, in proof, to observe that the 
feeling of muscular expenditure is not present when the 
attention is entirely absent If my arm is raised me- 
chanically by a friend who comes softly behind me and 
grasps my hand, I do not feel muscular expenditure ; the 
feeling is quite absent. After many such movements, I 
begin to feel fatigue, it is true, but it is clearly muscular 
fa^gue : an effect reported by the afferent process. The 
same is seen in cases of sudden twitching of the muscles, 
due to isolated discharges in the brain, and in pure 
reflexes: they are known only after their occurrence. 
Consequently the third question may be thus disposed of. 

In the next place, this theory replies to the second 
question above, ie.. Are we conscious of the activity^ 
process, of thought, or are we conscious only of the pro- 
ducts of thought ; of thought-relating, or of thought-rela- 
tions ? The answer is that we are conscious only of the 
latter, of thoughts after they are thought Whenever 
we catch ourselves thinking, either we feel that we have 
just thought something, or that we are just going to 
think something. There is no process between the ab- 
sence of the second term of my thought and its presence, 
no gap at all. For example, aloud sound calls my atten- 
tion; there is no interval of conscious thinking, no feeling 
of thinking, between the absence of the sound and its 
presence. The whole case is a succession of feelings 
thrown into temporary confusion by a new feeling, and 
the e^(reA%^feeling that results, when I recognize the 
sound, is only the fortunate circumstance that the series 
ends in a feeling that is familiar. Even granted, more- 
over, that there is a synthesis in thought, yet it is 
known by the presence of such synthetic constructions 
in thought not by any consciousness of the process 
of making them. 

This point Ag^ii* seems to be well taken as regards 
the actual elements in consciousness at any given stage 
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of thought It is a mistake to say that we feel a syn- 
thetic activity in consciousness when volition is absent : 
all that we feel is the coming together and disjoining 
again of elements. That this is the result of an activity 
is an implication, a necessary presupposition, not a felt 
fact The analytic method consists in taking a some- 
thing found in the mind and asking how we got it : if we 
were conscious of the process of getting it we would not 
need to ask this question. 

The only apparent difficulty with this position is to ac- 
connt for the different degrees of ease or difficulty, slowness 
or rapidity, of thought in different circumstances. But the 
advocates of the effect theory have a ready answer in the 
analogy between mental potential and fatigue and nervous 
potential and fatigue. Taking up the question of the physical 
oasis of the latter feelings, it seems fair to suppose that their 
consideration will throw some light upon the mental feelings 
that evidently depend so closely upon them. 

There are two possible sources from which considerations 
may come to lead us to modify this decision : first, if the consid- 
eration of physical potential and fatigue should not adequately 
account for mental potential and fatigue, the hypothesis of a 
mental expenditure would be a resource; and second, the 
same resource may be necessary from the consideration of the 
voluntary attention below. 

It is said by some* that we must be conscious of the amount 
of attention expended, or we would never be able to discrim- 
inate between the artificial intensity given to an object by the 
attention, and the real intensity of the object itself. But 
any such consciousness of the amount of expenditure might, 
evidently, arise from the degree of muscular sensation in« 
volved in the concentration of attention. 

Accordingly, only the first of our three questions re- 
mains for this theory to give reply to, i.e., Are we con- 
scious of nervous currents as they pass out of the brain, 
or are we conscious only of the effects of such currents 
in actual movements of the muscles ? The question is 


> Stumpf, Tonptychologie, i. p. 71, quoted by James. 
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here limited to cases of reactive consciousness or reflex 
attention, as before. 

The effect theory is not slow to answer this question 
in accordance with its general tenor. Its advocates chal- 
lenge their opponents to produce any case of such feel- 
ings of expenditure that cannot be explained in terms 
of afferent sensation. The present state of the discus- 
sion is briefly indicated in a later connection.' 

It is evident that this last question is not an important 
one in this connection. To establish a consciousness of the 
outgoing current would only give an analogy at most for a 
consciousness of mental outgo, and even this might be dis- 
puted by those who hold that sach a nervous consciousness 
meets the entire case. As long as we confine ourselves to the 
reactive conscioasness, therefore, the effect theory of attention 
seems to be entirely adequate from a psychological point of view. 

XL Spiritual Theory of Befiez Attention. Advocates 
of the spiritual theory claim a direct consciousness of a 
mental activity in feelings of expenditure. The prin- 
cipal argument they urge is drawn from the apperceptive 
consciousness, which we have already found reason to 
consider an exhibition of spiritual synthesis. In brief, it 
is said that if there is a rational activity in involuntary 
attention, there must be a forceful substantial principle 
whose activity it is ; and it is this which we feel as activity 
in every attentive reaction. This argument is a meta- 
physical one.* It proceeds upon the supposition that 
an activity is always a force, and, further, that force is a 
criterion of substance. 

But the empirical consciousness gives no direct con- 
firmation to this position. The relational consciousness 
is a consciousness of relations ; but this does not make 


> Below, Chap. XV. § 2. 

* Bering, however, argues the case from an experimental point of 
view, R&rmann*s Eandbueh der PhyHologie. 
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necessary an element of consciousness due to a pare 
activity by which these relations are constituted. 

This is one of the points at which the friends of the spirit- 
ualistic hypothesis claim too much. Recent discussion has 
tended to purify that hypothesis of many elements long thought 
essential to it. It is not in place here to be dogmatic: it is 
sufficient to say that in the writer's view the place to defend 
spiritualism is in connection with the phenomena of will. 
It is needless to say that the association theory which is vic- 
torious here will be found to be its most formidable rival 
there. But it should also be remembered that the associa- 
tion theory &ils signallv to account for the relational or apper- 
ceptive constructions of the intellect. 

The distinction between what is really reflex or involun- 
tary, in the attention, and what is voluntary, must be, if 
possible, clearly made. In actual fact, the voluntary act of 
concentration* follows so closely upon the simple conscious 
reaction that it may be only an abstraction we have been 
pursuing after all ; but in this connection it may be well to 
remember that the feeling of expenditure was called above 
** hypothetical.'* The pursuit of it will serve, at any rate, to 
free us from a superstition, and give a free and open theatre 
for the discussion of the voluntary element in attention. It 
is really an open question whether the apperceptive conscious- 
ness is ever ouite involuntary or reactive: we have as high an 
authority as Wundt holding the contrary' ; and on his view, 
the narallelism between the synthetic activity of relation and 
the forceful activity of volition holds good. There is some- 
thing temptingly simple about this ; but facts seem to show 
that there is often attention which gives us knowledge by 
simple reflex stimulation. 

§ 6. CoNOLUSioir OK Rbactivb Consciousness. 

From the foregoing, the conclusion is that the re- 
active consciousness, per ae^ is simply consciousness of 
nervous reactions, and memories of such reactions or of 
their elements. As far as there is a consciousness of 

1 The further attention to the loud sound which calls me out at first 
reflezly. 

'Stumpf has recently developed a similar view, Tanp^chologie, 
vol. n. 
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self in reflex attentiony it is an objectiye felt self, rather 
than a subjective, feeling, active, sell Whatever ground 
may be found subsequently for such an active executive 
self, we find no such ground here. 

This conclusion is thrown into prominence by the en- 
tire group of facts of hypnotism. Here the subject is 
quite and entirely reactive. His consciousness of his 
own power of choice, exertion, initiative, is gone, and 
the mechanical nature of his nervous processes works up 
through the relational consciousness which he still has. 
Instead of having a suggestion from without^ let us sup- 
pose him acting from simple sense-stimuli, or from mem- 
ories thrown into his consciousness from within, and the 
whole case is plain before us. Whatever feeling of ac- 
tivity a hypnotized man may have, it is evidently an 
activity of his nervous system as it reflects the activity 
of the mind of some one else. 

On the motor oonaciousness and involuntary attention^ consult : 
Preyer, Mind of the Child, i. chaps, viii-xiv; Wnndt, Menschm 
und Thieraede, 14te Vorl.; James, loc. cit.y l p. 484 ff., n. chap. 
XXIII, and (habit) l chap, iv-v; Volkmann, Lehrhuch, §§ 46-4S; 
Lotze, Medicinische I^chologie, §§ 24-27; Warner, Physical Ex^ 
pression, chap, y; Sergi, Psych. Phys,, liv. v. chaps. 1-8; Schneider,, 
Mensch, WilUy chap, xi ; Ladd, Mements, part ii. chap. ix. §§ 26- 
81 ; Bain, Emotions and WiUy part ii. chap. i. S§ 6-8 ; Carpenter, 
Ment, Phys., bk. i. chap. vi. 8, chap, vm (habit), and bk. i, 
chap. lu (attention) ; F^re, Mind, viii. pp. 210 f.; Ribot, Psychology 
of Attention ; N. Lange, PhUos, Studien, iv ; Marillier, Le Mecha- 
nismeder Attention, Revue PhUos., xxvii ; G. £. MttUer, ITieorieder 
sinrilichen Aufmerksamkeit ; Stumpf , Tonpsychologie, i. p. 67 ff. ; 
also see references given at the end of Chap. V in the author's 
Senses and Intellect^ and at the end of Chap. IV above. 

Further Problems for Study : 

Experiments upon reflex attentioxL 


CHAPTER TTTT 
STIMULI TO INVOLUNTARY MOVEMENT. 

Notion of Stimulus. An involuntary reaction in move- 
ment has already been analyzed into its three aspects or 
parts, ie., stimulus, consciousness of reaction, and act- 
ual movement. Further, the second of these elements 
has been reduced to the third in cases where volition 
does not enter. Leaving the third for discussion in 
connection with voluntary movement^ it remains to in- 
quire into the nature of the various stimulations which 
issue in conscious but involuntary reaction. 

By stimulus is meant the affective experience of any 
kind which tends to issue in conscious motor reaction. 
Looked at from the side of the nervous system, it is the 
new element of tension, whenceever it comes, which 
disturbs the equilibrium outvxirds. And from what we 
already know of the nervous system, we readily see that 
such new elements of tension may come either from 
some condition of the nervous organism or from outside 
the system. Accordingly, stimuli to the reactive con- 
sciousness may be distinguished as organic and eo^ro- 
organic. 

§ 1. Kinds op Motob Stimuli. 

I. BztraForganio Stimuli to Movement. The various 
special kinds of stimulation, as light, sound, etc., have 
already been sufficiently discussed, as also have the ex- 
ternal causes of the more obscure phases of sensibility. 
All of these, representing, as they do, different environ-^ 
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ing conditionBy have a direct or acquired motor yalne* 
By direct motor value is meant the reactions which cer- 
tain sensations occasion: reactions which seem to be 
inherited. And by acquired reactions is meant the 
movements which we come to associate habitually with 
certain sensational events. An example of the former 
is the crying of a child in pain ; and of the latter, the 
movements of speech as they become associated with 
the corresponding word-sounds. 

Such indirect or acquired reactions are typical, and 
simply indicate the gradual formation of definite paths 
of nervous discharge into which the energy of the stimu- 
lation is gathered. They supersede the diffused wave 
of effects found before such pathways are formed. In 
child-life this process is clearly seen in operation. The 
child at first uses hands, feet, and tongue together, and 
only gradually becomes able to gather all his energy 
of reaction into a definite and appropriate channel. In 
adult life, also, very intense stimulations cannot be held 
within their ordinary channels, but become diffused 
through many courses : note the contortions of the man 
undergoing torture at the hands of a dentist 

Stimuli to Reflex BeaotionB. All reflexes are stimu- 
lated from without : and they cover a wide range of phe- 
nomena. There is no hard and fast line between pure 
inherited reflexes and the acquired coordinating reflexes 
which come later. The stimulus to the former is simple, 
and calls into play a system of muscles grown together, 
so to speak, for a particular reaction. Such reflexes upon 
external stimuli occur in earliest childhood, i.e., sucking, 
winking, and probably the first essentials of walking — a 
reflex alternation of the legs,* — swallowing, etc 

1 Bain. This alternation came out very clearly in the case of my 
own child, but, strange to say, the movement of the legs was such as to 
carry the child backward. 
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Suggestion as Motor Stimulus.* By suggestion is 
meant a great class of phenomena typified by the ab- 
rupt entrance from without into consciousness of an idea 
or image which becomes a part of the stream of thought 
and tends to produce the muscular and volitional effects 
which ordinarily follow upon its presence. I suggest a 
course of action to my friend — he may adopt it. Besides 
this fact of ideal suggestion, there is what may be called 
physiological suggestion: covering the same class of phe- 
nomena in cases where the suggestion does not attain 
the standing of a conscious image, but remains subcon- 
scious. It is called physiological because the nervous 
process, as in all cases of very faint degrees of conscious- 
ness, is largely self-acting or reflex. By physiological 
suggestion, therefore, is meant the bringing abord of a 
reaction unconsciously or svbconscioudy by means of an 
extra-organic stimulus. 

The clearest examples of such suggestions occur in 
sleep. Words spoken to the sleeper get intelligently 
answered. Positions given to his limbs lead to others 
ordinarily associated with them: the sleeper defends 
himself, withdraws from danger, etc., etc. The early de- 
velopment of the child's consciousness proceeds largely 
by such suggestions. Before mental images are defi- 
nitely formed and subject to association, we find many 
motor reactions stimulated by such physiological sug- 
gestions from the environment. It may be called in 
child-life the pre-imilaJtive stage, imitation being a reac- 
tion stimulated by a conscious suggestion. The pro- 
cess in physiological suggestion is indicated by our 
" motor square," in Fig. 16, A ; sg being the suggesting 
element 

The physiological process involved in such reactions must 
lie on the border between true reflexes and ideal suggestion. 

1 Cf. the writer's obBervations upon hia child, in Sdenee, xvii (1891), 
pp. 118 ff. 
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The stimulus to a reflex reaction is a nervous cause, and we 
need the word suggestion only when there is a modification 
in the way of adaptation or unnecessary response to the incite- 
ment. Undoubtedly, real suggestion iuvolTes the adaptive 
and selective function which we have seen to belong to con- 
sciousness, even in its lowest and dimmest forms, and the 
hypothesis, again, of one or more secondary consciousnesses 
found useful in other connections would help us here. There 
may be — Binet and Janet would say, on the strength of many 
alleged and so far undisputed facts, that there is — ^a subsidi- 
ui-y or split-off consciousness which acts on suggestions over- 
looked or unreceived by the main personal consciousness. 

From physiological the child passes to aensori-motor 
suggestion : the type of reaction which illustrates most 
clearly the law of dynamogenesis already stated.' In 
this case it is a sensation, a clear state of consciousness, 
which liberates motor energy and produces movement. 
Besides the inherited sensori-motor couples, which are 
numerous and well-marked, other reactions grow up 
early in life and become habitual. Of the latter, the 
following may be mentioned in particular. 

1. Sleejhsuggestions. The early surroundings and 
methods of inducing sleep become powerful reinforce- 
ments of the child's drowsiness, or even substitutes for 
it.* 

2. Food and dothing suggestions. These represent the 
spheres of most frequent and highly-spiced joys and 
sorrows, and their reactions soon take on the involuntary 
and yet highly purposive character which marks our 
adult attitudes toward dress and the table. 

3. Suggestions (^personality. The child shows prefer- 
ences for individuals at a remarkably early age. He 
seems to learn and respond to a personal presence as a 
whole. Probably the voice is the first indication of his 
nurse's or mother's personality to which he responds, 
then touch, then the sight of the face. 

> Above, Chap. XII. § 1. 

' Bee the writer's detailed observations, toe. eU, 
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4. Imitative attggestion. The simple imitation of move- 
ments and sounds, clearly manifested about the seventh 
month of life. 

In ideo-motor or ideal suggestion we pass to the 
motor aspects of images, reproductions. And here the 
motor accompaniments are largely associations and 
follow the laws of association. As soon, further, as 
reproductions come up, with their suggested trains, we 
find the rise of will : that is, they become stimuli to the 
voluntary consciousness — a topic for later discussion. 
Tet there is a state of conflict and hindrance among 
presentations which is mechanical in its issue, the atten- 
tion being drawn in a reflex way. So states of vexation, 
•divided counsel, conflicting impulse, and hasty decision 
against one's desire for deliberate choice. We often find 
ourselves drawn violently apart, precipitated through a 
whirl of suggested courses into a course we feel unwilling 
io acknowledge as our own. This state, called by the 
writer deliberative suggestion, characterizes many actions 
of the young child before will is clearly exercised.' 
Eigure 16, B^ presents a ditigram of sensori-motor and 
ideal suggestion. 




Fid. 16.— SusgMtloii. 

IL Organic Stimuli to Movement. Again, the results 
of the former classification of the organic sources of 
feeling serve to cover a great area of the present topic. 
In general, any condition of the organism, be it active 

1 See the article Just cited for a detailed example. 
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or passivey which is sufficient to reach consciousness, 
tends to muscular expression, either natural or acquired. 
Any derangement of the digestion, respiration, or circula- 
tion, quickens or deadens muscular tone, and comes out,, 
if not in the face, yet in the conduct of the man. The 
muscular feelings themselves, so large a portion of the 
" general sensibility,*' reflect direct changes in the ten- 
dency and direction of motor reactions. Diseases of the 
nervous system find their diagnosis in their effects upon 
the muscular apparatus : paralysis means rigidity ; epi- 
lepsy, convulsions; sleep, flabbiness of the muscles. 
The effects of organic stimulation upon the motor con- 
sciousness is best seen in conditions of pleasure and 
pain. 

Expressive Beaotions. Among direct or native reac- 
tions, an important class are called expressive : they are- 
differentiated muscular movements which reflect uni- 
formly various affective states of consciousness. Theso 
reactions have already been discussed above.' 

Pleasure and Fain as Stimuli to Movement. Perhaps- 
the most direct and invariable stimulus to involuntary 
movement is pain. And its motor force is independent^ 
as it seems, of the intrinsic experience of which it is tho 
tone. The motor force of a sensation of light, for 
example, may be in direct antagonism to the motor forco 
of the pain which the light causes to a diseased eye. 
Despair begets inaction, but the painf ulness of it begets- 
restlessness. This is only to say that the tone is an 
element of sensibility apart from the sensation it accom- 
panies, and that both the one and the other have motor 
force. 

Yet the fact that there are no experiences absolutely 
indifferent as respects pleasure or pain gives the motor 

1 Clutp. X. § 1. 
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aspect of them an univerBality and importance whicK 
must be acknowledged and provided for in any mental 
theory. It is a question answered often in the negative, 
whether any coarse of conduct is ever pursued without 
primary reference to the pleasure it will bring or the 
pain it will avoid. However this question may be an- 
swered later/ it may be said at this point that no line of 
muscular reaction is possible in which an element of 
motor discharge due to pleasure or pain has not entered. 
This must be true if the fundamental position is true 
that every ingoing process alters the equilibrium of the 
central system and modifies the direction of its outward 
tendency. Pleasure and pain arising from bodily states 
may, therefore, be called the most general internal 
stimuli to the reactive consciousness. 

The relation of sensuous pleasure and pain to the kinds of 
sensibility thev accompany has been seen to be the same as 
the relation ol ideal tone to the emotions: and the distinction 
in motor force between tone and sensibility proper, if made 
ont in one case, might be expected to hold m the other. In 
other words, if we have reason to believe that there are sensu- 
ous stimuli to the reactive consciousness apart from pleasure 
and pain, we will probably find two kinds of ided stimuli also 
in the voluntary life, i.e., that pictured pleasure and pain are 
not the only ends of voluntary choice. 

The universality of sensuous tone, already remarked, 
makes it difficult to find pure stimuli of any other char- 
acter; yet in early child-life such stimuli do appear. 
The writer is convinced, from the observations referred 
to, that suggestion is such an original motor stimulus. 
That suggestion is not itself guided by the presence or 
absence of pleasure or pain is evident from the fact that- 
the suggested reaction often antagonizes pleasurable or 
induces painful consequences. After repetition, the re- 
sulting pleasure or pain becomes the controlling infiu- 

> Chap. XIV. § 2. 
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«nce, ''other things being equal," and so the suggested 
reactions are dropped, in the one case, or made inten- 
tional, in the other : but originally the suggestion seems 
to be sufficient unto itself. 

Nature of Pleasure and Pain Beaotions. The motor 
reactions stimidated by pleasure and pain must be care- 
fully distinguished from similar movements which the 
idea or memory of pleasure or pain leads to. Such latter 
movements are spoken of later. The presence of sensu- 
ous tone has an immediate influence on movement, apart 
from the traces left in memory. And this influence may 
be either furthering of such movement or inhibitory of ii 

We have already seen that moderate activities are 
Ijenerally pleasurable. It would be expected, therefore, 
that pain would have a deadening and quieting effect 
upon the muscular system : that such an effect would 
tend, by reducing muscular activity to a moderate amount, 
to alleviate the pain and induce pleasure. It may, ac- 
cordingly, be said that a pair^'d motor reaction tends to 
^suppress iisdf. 

Again, in cases of extreme pain, we would expect, in 
addition to the above, that the activities of other motor 
elements would reinforce the inhibitory process, Le., 
draw off energy from the painful reaction. Accordingly, 
we find that viclent pain stimtdatea a diffused and convvln 
sive motor reaction. 

And yet again, since pleasure accompanies moderate 
function, we would expect the same two considerations 
to operate for the continuance of a pleasurable reaction; 
namely, that the life-process would be furthered by the 
repetition of a pleasurable reaction, and by the quieting 
of other activities which interfere with it and dissipate 
its energy. Hence we may say, a pleasurable motor 
reaction tends to persist. 
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Looked at physiolo^cally, it is easy to see that under the 
action of these principles the nervous or^nism yery early 
begins to adapt itself to its varied stimuli. Painful reac- 
tions are rapidly dropped, pleasurable reactions soon become 
fixed and habitual, ana the law of pleasure and pain becomes, 
for the reactive consciousness, the principle of its life. Sup- 
pose the infant continued to hold his hand in the flame after 
ne felt pain, or did not change his position when lying upon 
a pin; or suppose he withdrew from his bottle as soon as h& 
tasted its sweetness : if he continued to live at all, it would 
be by reason of assistance from others who had learned to 
live on another principle. 

Here, again, a sharp line is drawn between the reactive 
and the voluntary consciousness. The effect theory, found 
sufficient for reactive expenditure, also proves sufficient for 
reactive stimulation, i.e., we have not appealed so far to any 
agency beyond the consciousness of physiological conditions 
for the incitement of muscular movement. 

Motor Spontaneity. The observation of infanta 
clearly tends to show that moyement is no less original 
a fact than feeling.' It is impossible to say whether all 
ante-natal movements are in response to feeling condi- 
tions, as claimed by some ; just as it is impossible to 
prove that the beginning of feeling is possible only 
after sufficient physical organization to make motor 
reaction possible, as claimed by others. It is altogether 
probable that the two kinds of phenomena are equally 
original, and depend upon each other. This is certainly 
the case, at any rate, at the dawn of independent life. 
Internal conditions of the organism itself are sufficient- 
stimuli to an endless variety of movements. Such re- 
actions which are simply the discharges, the outbursts, 
of the organism, independent of definite external stimu- 
lation, are called spontaneous. So the incessant random 
movements of infants and the extraordinary rubber-like 
activity of the year-old child. 

> Preyer finds spontaQeous movements in the embryo chick " with- 
out the least change in the surroundings and long before the reflex excita. 
bility is present at all." Mind qf the Child, trans., i. p. 201. 
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The moYemeiits of infants seem to indicate greater 
intensity of motor feeling than is found in adults. A 
child's extreme restlessness is due to a high feeling of 
potential or readiness of discharge; and fatigue is ac- 
companied by a correspondingly complete collapse of 
muscular movements. This follows from the mobility 
of the infant's cerebral elements before they are pressed 
into definite connections and systems which give them 
greater inertia, on the one hand, and greater general 
capacities for continued expenditure on the other. 

Upon this superfluity of motor energy is built up 
the so-called ptay-instinct, which is not definite enough 
in its channels to be classed properly as an instinct. 
The energy of the muscles is brought under voluntary 
control to gratify other senses than the muscular sense 
itself. Educationally, play is important, as tending to 
give the child mobility of movement, and a sense of 
arrangement, form, and complex situation : it is also a 
valuable aid to the growth of the inventive and con- 
structive faculty. 

§2. Impulse and Instikct. 

In the foregoing section, the stimuli to the reactive 
consciousness have been seen to come from within or 
without the organism. As originating mainly within, 
they may be called in general imptUMve^ and as originat- 
ing mainly without, inatiTictive. With such an inexact 
distinction for the present, the more definite inquiry into 
impulse and instinct may be begun. 

Impulse. By an impulsive character we understand 
one in which activity predominates ; but activity of a 
somewhat capricious kind. We contrast a creature of 
impulse with a creature of reason. And this means 
more than that the impulsive individual can give no 
adequate reason for his outbursts : it means also that 
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BO one else can. Impulses are essentially unreaaanable 
to the onlooker. They are capricious in the sense that 
they are, to a degree, idiosyncratic. 

In this case, as in so many others, the result of close 
analysis is only a confirmation of our ordinary defini- 
tion. Looked at from the side of physiology, sen- 
sory and motor processes are such only as they are 
correlative and antithetic to each other. The physio- 
logical unit is an arc, a reaction. Psychologically, we 
find a similar state of things. At the beginning, as far 
as investigation can discover, there is an element of 
motor feeling— of going out, as well as of taking in. 
And this " going-out '* element gets to itself, wherever 
we find consciousness, a kind of personality or idiosyn- 
crasy, seen in its selective reactions, and in the kind of 
character which it builds up. The ribs, so to speak, of 
consciousness go in pairs, just as the sensor and motor 
nerves serve as rib-pairs in the nervous system: and 
taken together as pairs, they constitute, on our last 
analysis, the foundation of all conscious life. In deal- 
ing with sensibility, we are dealing with one side of this 
pair. What sensibility is, is an inscrutable mystery : it 
is an ultimate psychological fact And the same is true 
of impulse : it is the other element in the fundamental 
pair. 

Yet, in the way of description, we may make the 
following observations about impulse, in the light of 
what we know of physiology and of general conscious- 
ness. 

1. Impulse bdonga to the reactive conaciotuness : it does 
not involve deliberation and will. A deliberative char- 
acter is a man who controls his impulses, that is, one 
who brings his will to bear effectually upon his impulses. 
On the other hand, very strong and varied impulses tend 
to overpower and paralyze the will. Impulse should 
therefore find its general condition in the physiology 
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and psychology of the involantary life. It follows that 
the end of impulse is not pictured in consciousness. 

2. Impulses are never quite beyond control in normal cir- 
cumstances. They are sufficiently internal and unreflex 
to be subject to voluntary negation. Yet their influence 
upon the volitional life may be very great, as appears 
later in the consideration of them as motives to action. 
In cases of long indulgence or weak resolution, their sub- 
jugation can only be indirectly accomplished ; that is, 
by the active pursuit of other lines of activity, by which 
the force of the unprofitable impulse is drained off into 
adjacent channels. 

3. Hie idiosyncratic character of imptdse must be due 
largely to constitutional tendencies of individuals derived/rom 
inheritance or from peculiar conditions of life. The effects 
of inheritance in this particular are very marked. Noth- 
ing is so evidently inherited as emotional temperament. 
This is what we would expect from the law of nervous 
heredity, as already stated above. And in the individual 
life, the growth and decay of impulse is also easily 
observed. Discouraging circumstances or continued ill* 
fortune may reduce a man of hopeful impulses to a 
prevailing pessimism and lack of interest. This char- 
acteristic individuality of impulse prevents its division 
into classes, and makes it impossible to formulate for 
single impulsive reactions any exact laws of stimula- 
tion. 

4. Impulse is^ therefore^ internally stimulated : and can- 
. not generally be analyzed into definite r^Ux dements. This is 

true on both the physiological and the psychological side. 
A physiological impulse cannot be traced directly and 
uniformly to a particular stimulus : it seems to be rather 
the outcome of what is peculiar to the central process, 
and to result from the growth of the system. And, on 
the other hand, we cannot trace impulses in conscious- 
ness to uniform psychological antecedents. They seem 
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to represent the state of conscionsness as a whole, apart 
from the theoretical worth of particular images. Im- 
pulses of fear in nervous persons are, and persist in 
being, quite independent of argument and persuasion. 
Our reasoned conclusions frequently have to fight their 
way through many opposing impulsive tendencies. 

Yet it is generally through the presence of some defi- 
nite object or image that impulses are clearly manifested. 
What may have been a vague feeling of unrest or dis- 
quiet turns into an impulsive motor reaction whenever it 
finds its appropriate object, as Jessen remarks.' 

Definition of Sensuous Impulse. Accordingly, we 
may define sensuous impulse psychologically as the 
original tendency of consciotimess to express itseif in motor 
terms^ as far as this tendency exists apart from particular 
stimvloiions of sense. 

Kinds of Sensuous Impulse.* Confining ourselves for 
the present to the sensuous side of impulse, we find that 
such tendencies are either positive or negaivoe — toioard 
or avxiy from a present stimulation. The impulses 
following pain are away from the cause of pain, those 
arising from pleasure toward the source of pleasure. 
They do not involve, however, definite purpose, or the 
adoption of conscious ends. The purposive character 
which they have is a case, as far as psychology goes, 
of original adaptation. 

Farther, such impulses are either furthering or inhibi- 
tory^ respectively, of motor reaction. As has been seen, 
the effect of moderate pain is, generally, quieting or in- 
hibitory. Yet an important class of physical pains induce 
definite and violent motor agitation : these are the dis- 
<}omf orts arising from physical lack or unsatisfied appetite. 

1 Pnfehologie, pp. 846, 847. 

* Schneider's Sematiomtrieb, see his Thieritehe WiUe. 
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All the animoU appetites are native and their appropriate 
motor apparatus comes into impulsive activity. The 
impulses which spring from pleasurable states are uni- 
formly furthering. 

Instinot. The general word impulse was given to the 
more complex motor tendencies as far as they are inter- 
nally initiated : similarly, complex reactions which are 
stimulated from the environment are called Insiinda. The 
division between the two classes is thus a broad line of 
demarcation, subject to exceptions and anomalous cases, 
on both sides. From the standpoint of common obser- 
vation, two great characters seem to attach to instinct : 
first they are considered a matter of the original endow- 
ment of an organism, and further they are thought to 
exhibit the most remarkable evidence in nature of the 
adaptation of organisms to their living medium. 

Assuming in advance that instinct is a complex motor 
phenomenon stimidated from without, empirical observa- 
tion enables us to make the following remarks in the 
way of further description. 

1. Like impulse, instinct bdongs to the reactive conscums-^ 
ness and is original. This is now sufficiently understood. 

2. Ordinarily, instinct is not under voluntary controls 
Here the case differs from the phenomenon of impulse. 

3. Instincts are as a rule definite and uniform : they lack 
the idiosyncratic and individual variations of impulse. 

4. Instincts are correlated toith definite stimulation, to- 
which they afford r^lex reaction. 

In saying that instincts are reflex, we bring to mind 
all the characteristics of such reactions : their mechani- 
cal nature, as fixed types of nervous process, their irre- 
sistibleness as phenomena of consciousness, their par- 
ticular forms, as belonging to distinct animal species. 
They represent the consolidated nervous structure which, 
is transmitted by inheritance, and the low form of con- 
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BciQUBness which has not character enough to be impul- 
sive. 

In saying that thej are reflex, it is further meant 
that instincts do not carry consciousness of the effects 
which they work. The hen, when she first " sits " on 
her nest, has no picture of her future brood, and no 
purpose to hatch her dozen eggs. In saying she has 
an instinct to " sit," we mean that when her organic con- 
dition (warmth, etc.) is so adjusted to the environment 
(nest, eggs, etc.) that hatching will ensue, she sits by a 
necessity of her reflex nervous organism. So we cannot 
say that migrating birds have a picture of the country to 
which they fly for the first time, or an anticipation of the 
congenial warmth of a southern clime : all we can say 
is that, atmospheric and other conditions acting as 
stimuli, the bird's migratory instinct shows itself as an 
appropriate motor reaction. 

Complexity of In8tinGt.> But the simple concept of 
reflex reaction needs some modification in view of the 
marvellous complexity of observed instincts. If the 
purposive adaptations of the organism were limited to a 
single reflex arc, i.e., to a sense-stimulation and a mus- 
cular movement in reaction, the life of the animal world 
would be cut off at a low level of development. The 
adaptation to its environment, on the part of the nervous 
system, must gain this complexity in two ways : first, by a 
coordination of muscular elements in a single group for 
a common end — what we may call a coexisting complexity 
—or, second, a union of successive motor reactions in & 
dependent series for a common end — what we may call a 
serial oampleonty. Both of these are realized in animal 
instinct. The bird's nest-building involves both the 
simultaneous performance of many muscular reactions 

> On both the complexity and the reflex nature of instinct, see 
Spencer, Ptyehologif, %19i. 
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and the long succession of movements in flighty etc., from 
day to day, which in voluntary life we call the employ- 
ment of means to end. 

Apart from the original fact of adaptation^ this serial 
complexity, extending, as it often does, over great periods of 
the creature's life, is the most extraordinary aspect of animal 
instinct. The entire life of some species of birds is a round 
of successive instinctive adaptations to atmospheric and 
temperature conditions. And the complexity is often a re- 
markable simulation, to put it mildlv, of conscious ration- 
ality. Witness the social and political life of ants and bees. 
How it is to be explained biologically, it is not ours to inquire; 
psychologically, there is nothing to explain. An instinct in 
consciousness is a blind outward tendency in response to 
sense-stimulation. To put anything more into it would be 
to call unwarrantably upon a foreign science for more data, 
or on philosophv for wider interpretation. 

As Romanes makes clear, the purely reflex theory of in- 
stinct, as held by Mr. Spencer, overlooks the part played by 
purposive consciousness and intelligence in the formation of 
mstmct; and in this he is supported oy the pronounced evolu- 
tionist Schneider," who holds that there is always a conscious 
state through which the instinctive reflex works. There is 
undoubtedly a class of phenomena here which neither the hy- 
pothesis of '' nervous renexes'' nor that of '' lapsed intelligence^' 
IS sufficient alone to explain : phenomena of the adaptation 
of the nervous system to new reactions through consciousness 
which is yet not will. From study of the child mind the 
writer has elsewhere endeavored * to justify the use of the 
word suggestion exclusively for this class of facts : the word 
in this usage meaning the modification of a reflex reaction 
^through the conscious state which links together its sensor 
iind motor branches. Such a conception unifies the two ways 
in which we may suppose instinct to have arisen : namely, 
first, by a modification of nervous reflexes through suggestion 
(what the writer calls " physiological " and " imitative*' sug- 
gestion), and second, tne lapsing of intelligent voluntary 
reactions into secondary-automatic, and finally into suggest- 
ive reactions C sensori- or ideo-mo.tor suggestion"). On the 


1 MerUal Bwlttiion in AnimaU, p. 266 ff. 

• D&r Thierisehe WUle, chap. in. 

* Above, § 1 of the present chapter. 
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organic side, these two laws of the rise of instinct represent 
*' upward*' and " downward*' growth, respectively, of the 
nervons system.' 

Deflnition of Animal Instdnot. From the point of 
view of conscioosnesSy instincts are original tendendea 
of conaciousnesa to expreaa itaelf in motor terma in reaponae 
to definite but generally complex atimnlaliona qfaenae; i.e., 
they are inherited motor intuUiona. 

Both this definition and that of impulse must be held 
subject to the artificial precision which exact statement un- 
avoidably entails. In conaciouaneaa the distinction between 
them is important for its bearing in the voluntary life : for 
it may be held that impulse is ethically available, while 
instinct is not. On the physiological side, the distinction 
seems to be only a relative one. 

Yet even from the side of consciousness, the word instinct 
is often used to cover impulse, especially the adjective inatino- 
tive, as synonymous with the word original. Prof. James 
adopts this usage, and it leads him to an exaggeration of the 
reflex side of impulse, at the same time that he tones down 
the meaning of reflex by a correspondingly strong statement 
of the variability of instinct proper. Preyer's view, with which 
the above definitions are in substantial accord, is in better 
harmony both with the psychology of impulse and with the 
physiology of instinct 

1 Lewes and Schneider (Thi&r, Wille, p. 188) advocate the view that 
instinct arises exclusively from "lapsed intelligence." Romanes, fol- 
lowing Darwin, recognizes both the principles of the text ; the former, 
under the phrase '* law of natural selection/' being called by him 
the " primary," and that of lapsed intelligence the " secondary," prin- 
ciple of the origin of instinct. His is probably the most adequate 
treatment of the question yet written. Mental* Evolution in AnimaU, 
chaps, xi-xvin. I am unable, however, to agree with him in drawing a 
sharp line between reflex and instinctive action on the basis of differ- 
ences in the " mental elements" involved ; i.e., he holds that reflex 
action involves sensation only, while instinct involves perception, ibid., 
p. 160. On the contrary, it seems clear that each may involve either. 
It is difficult to assign, for example, any perception to the migrating 
instinct, or to confine such a reflex as the closing of the ejres before a 
foreign body to sensation. On the origin and development of particular 
human instincts, see Preyer, Mind qf the Child, i. chap, xi (trans.). 
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Variability of Instinot.' The experience theoiy of in- 
stinct is further strengthened by the fact of variability, 
possible modification, or entire loss of an instinct by 
reason of changes in the stimulating conditions. Becent 
obserrations have established this point beyond ques- 
tion. The child loses the power of sucking after he has 
been weaned ; and if he releam it^ it must be by a 
gradual process. Birds in confinement lose the nest- 
building instinct. Bees will so modify their hive struc- 
ture as to overcome new and quite artificial obstacles, 
while still retaining the architectural principle essen- 
tial to economy of material. We accordingly reach a 
broad class of phenomena which seem to lie on the 
border-line between impulse and instinct, as now defined, 
and which tend to bring unity into this phase of con- 
scious life. The facts may be gathered under the fol- 
lowing points. 

1. Decay of Instinct from Diavse : a principle which 
explains itself. Physiologically it means the encroach- 
ment of nervous combinations which are used upon 
the material or connections of such unused apparatus : 
the result being a readjustment of elements in a way 
which destroys the former instinctive reaction. 

2. Modification of Instinct from ImpcTfect Adjustment. 
This means the reversion of reflex coordinations to a less 
complex type. The bird that has lost the nest-building 
instinct may still retain the egg-laying and mating 
instincts, although in a wild state it is difficult to draw 
any line of divisioil between them. The adaptation of 
the reaction to that degree and kind of stimulus actually 
present is wonderful, but still a fact. It is probable 
that this modification of instinct is due in part to the 
influence of memories of earlier experiences, the present 
elements of stimulation working by help of reinforce- 

> Cf. Bomanes, loc. eii,, pp. 167-208. 
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ment from their own memories. In this way the elements 
essential for a present reaction are emphasized. Imita- 
tive suggestions tend, in the same wa3% to modify in- 
stincts. Voluntary selection, also, breaks up instincts, 
until in many cases only the impulses remain, so to 
speak, instinctiye.^ 

3. Natural Exhaustion of Instincts. Many instinctive 
reactions naturally spend themselves and die away. Thus 
the infant's sucking instinct, the gregarious instinct in 
some, the bashful instinct in others. In many cases 
the instinct of modesty seems to disappear altogether as 
life advances. So the fires of physical enjoyment and 
the instinctive enthusiasms of youth fade and perish 
together. Such instincts represent phases merely in 
the life-history of the physical and mental organism. 

A detailed enumeration of animal impulses and instincts 
is required for fulness of descriptive treatment, but it has 
none but illustrative interest, rrejer* and Schneider* have 
endeavored such a classification of original reactions^ and 
James* follows them. We may dispense with such a list ; 
only remembering that in impulse we have a phenomenon as 
original, as £ir as psychological analysis goes, as sensation, 
and that impulses, like sensations, seem to be qualitatively 
distinct, while still one in their nature as impulse. 

§ 3. Apfbotiyb Natubb of all Stimuli to Movehsih:. 

Aflbots. In the foregoing notice of different classes 
of stimuli, the fact has been assumed that they are all 
phenomena of feeling. We feel the force, the motor 
worth, of a suggestion, a pain, an impulse. An idea 
simply as an idea — ^if such could be realized — ^might 
not react in movement; but the simple presence of an 

> Cf . Fortlago, PtyehologUche VorMge, p. 229 f . 
' TheSmteaand the Will, partu. 
•Der Memchliehe WilU, Theil IL 
«Xae.c»^, 11.408-441. 
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idea in consciousness is itself a feeling, and only in as 
far as it affects us does it move as.* 

We may accordingly apply the term affeds to all 
stimuli to involuntary movement. When I am affected, 
I am moved through my own inner state of sensibility. 
And such affects also figure, as shall appear, in the 
voluntary consciousness as well ; but there they stand 
in contrast with another great class of stimulations, 
which together with them constitute moiives. Affects, 
therefore, are the feeling antecedents of involuntary 
movements ; as motives, including affects, are the inner 
antecedents of acts of wilL 

This use of the word afftct in a peculiar sense seems jus- 
tified bv the meaning given to it, even from a conservative 
view 01 the right to assign new meanings. The phrase 
''sensuous impulse,^' however harmless intrinsically, has 
become a snare and reproach to the new idealist. Greenes 
limitation of viotive to rational end is arbitrary and unwise. 
Motive means anything that appeals to the will ; not pictured 
ends alone, but often tne vaguest analogies of feeling: and in 
this category are included, not impulses alone, but all the 
various stimulations mentioned above. The rAle of the affect, 
at any rate, is sufSciently great in the sequel, whatever may 
be said about its right to be baptized with a name. 

Division of Aflbots. From the above description of 
motor stimuli we may conclude that involuntaiy move- 
ment, when not spontaneous nor simply reflex, results 
from one or more of the causes in the following table : 

Pleasure and pain. 

Suggestion. 

Impulse. 

Instinct. 

Speculative analysis may reduce instinct to impulse and 
suggestion : impulse mav be expressed in terms of pleasure- 
pam and suggestion. These two, however, pleasure-pain and 

1 On the affective nature of impulse, see Lotze, Mierocomui, 
p. 255. 
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sngj^estion, remain outstanding, both in psychology and in 
ethics. Under pleasure and pain, also, must be understood 
all states of feeling considered as pure feeling — such as physi* 
cal and emotional excitement, passion, eta, the consequencea 
of which become more apparent in the next chapter. 

On suggestion and impulse, consult, in general: Perez, V Educa- 
tion (Ua h BereeaUy part iy. chap. 6; Beaunis, Sensations Internes, 
chaps. ii-Yi; Baldwin, Science, vol. xyii (1891), pp. 118 ff.; Wundt, 
I%ys, JPsych,, 8d ed., il. pp. 404 ff.; Rabier, Psychclogie, chap, 
xxxYi ; Martineau, Types qf Ethical Theory, n. bk. i. chaps. 5-7; 
Schneider, Thier, Wille, iy and v, and Mensch. WiUe, chap, xii; 
Bain, Emotions and WiU, part ii. chap. 1 ; Drbal, Lehrbuch, 
§§ 129- 84 ; Garnier, Traitd, bk. iy. chaps. 1-4 ; Wundt, QemiUhs- 
hewegungen, FhUos. Studien, Yi, Heft 8; Prayer, Mind of the Child, 
I. pp. 157-215; Volkmann, Lehrbuch, i.pp. 821 f.; Lotze,iftcroo(Mrmttf, 
pp. 254 f . ; Badestock, Habit and its Importance in Education ; 
Guyau, Bducaiian arid Heredity. 

On hypnotic suggestion: James, loc. cit., tl chap, xxyii; Moll, 
Hypnotism; Binet and F^r6, Animal Magnetism ; Bemheim, Sugges- 
tive Therapeutics ; numerous articles in back volumes of the Beoue 
Philosophic^ and the Revue de V Hypnotisms. 

On instinct : George, Lehrbuch d. Psychologie, p. 167 ff. ; Bastian, 
The Brain as an Organ cf Mind, chap, xiv ; Fortlage, Psychol. Vor-- 
tr&ge, vi ; Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind, 8d Series, Prob. III. 
chap. 1 ; Preyer, Mind of the Child (trans.), i. chap, xi ; James, 
loc, cit., n. chap, xxiv ; Volkmann, Lehrbuch, § 146; Romanes, Ment. 
Bool, in Animals, chaps, xii-xvm ; Morgan, Animal Life and In- 
telligence, chap. XI ; Schneider, Menechliche Wille, Theil II, and 
Thierisc?ie WiUe, III; Spencer, Psychology, II. partiv. chap. 5; Perez^ 
First Three Years, chap, iv ; Bascom, Comparative Psychology, pp. 
147 ff. ; Joly. V Instinct. 

Further Problems for Study : 
Play-instinct ; 

Normal and hypnotic suggestion ; 
Muscular movements in deep ; 
Infants* movements. 


MOTOB ASPECTS OF IDEAL FEEUNO. 

CHAPTEB XIV. 
STIMULI TO VOLUNTARY MOVEMENT. 

The VolTintary Motor Ck>n8oioiiflneB8. The general 
analysis already found conyenient for the reactive con- 
sciousness holds for the voluntaiy. We find that in all 
cases of intended bodily movement there is, firsts a 
reason why we will the reaction; second, the actual 
decision or act of will ; and third, the resulting move- 
ment All the ** reasons why/' taken together, constitute 
stimvli to voluntary movemerU, and they maybe considered 
first 

Farther, we may assume, for the present^ that the 
laws of the stimulation of voluntary muscular movement 
are the first and most essential application of the laws 
of voluntary activity in general. Whatever the will does, 
it does by the leverage, so to speak, of muscles : will 
can only express itself by muscular reaction. So what 
is true of voluntary movement is, in the main, true of 
volition generally. 

g 1. Geitebal Stimuli. 

L Interest in an Ol^eot. The most evident character- 
istic of intentional action is that something is intended, 
i.e., that a presentation of some kind is set before con- 
sciousness. The notion of an end foreseen, which we 
found absent in instinct and impulse, and undefined in 
ethical feeling, here becomes explicit. Psychology finds 

816 
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here, in common phraseology, one of its safest distinc- 
tions. 

Yet it is easy to see that an object thus presented or 
apperceived must carry some interest in order to be 
pursued. I will to move my leg, either that I may walk 
— my present interest ; or that I may relieve a strain — 
also my present interest. Some degree of present 
emotional interest, therefore, may be said to be the most 
general stimulus to volition.' 

As the young child's earliest interests are its crying 
physical needs, it is probable that voluntary movement 
takes its rise in the adjustment of spontaneous and reflex 
movements to varying conditions, for the satisfaction of 
appetite. As a fact^ we find the random movements 
of the infant very soon taking on the character of tenta- 
tive voluntary explorations. These nascent efforts and 
their reverses gradually give rise to well-formed beliefs 
in points of objective reality, through the successful 
repetition of series of muscular sensations.* 

Belief, then, confirms interest as motor stimulus. So 
in adult life, also, interest is no longer a sufficient stimu- 
lus to volition ; strong belief is necessary to rouse us to 
action. 

IL Emotional Excitement. Apart from the impulses 
upon which emotions are built up, the simple fact of ex- 

> Jeasen points out the need of preliminary interest to serve as a basis 
of permanent desire {Leidenschitft), lac. eit, pp. 298 and 885. James 
interprets the volitional stimulus too much In terms of the present con- 
sciousness, in limiting moving interest to " that which possesses the 
attention/' U>e. di., n. p. 659. The deeper abiding interests seldom 
eome into consciousness : and when their influence is greatest they do 
not possess the attention. The conflicting elements of present conscious- 
ness rise and fall together with the ground-swell, so to speak, of per- 
manent habitual desire— the influence of what I have called above 
*• effects." 

* '< Secondary coefficient" of external reality, above, Chap. YII. 
54. 
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citement stirs the will. Considerations lose their proper 
balance and coordination to an excited man. Hi> emo- 
tion pats him in a general state of willing— principally 
physical — ^and objects presented are magnified or other- 
wise distorted.* 

An interesting case of the motive force of excitement 
is seen in the gambling mania in all its forms, betting, 
gaming, horse-racing, etc. There seems to be pleasure 
in the alternating phases of hope and fear, with the 
tremendous nervous agitation which it works up when 
long continued. It is tinged, also, with the emotion of 
self-interest^ but not strongly enough to make this the 
sufficient motive consideration. 

TTT. Suggestion. The effect of a simple sensation as: 
suggesting an appropriate involuntary reaction has been 
pointed out : the same influence from ideas is to a degree 
stimulating to the will. In the absence of other con^ 
siderations and aims, the simple presence of an idea of 
movement appeals with some strength for recognition. 
This is vAeo-motor suggestion. Perhaps the best illus- 
tration is found in persistent imitation of movements by 
infants.* It has a wider influence, however, through 
the associated elements which cluster around a sugges- 
tion. The wider the range of association which a sug- 
gested action takes on, the more interests it is likely to* 
involve, and the stronger it becomes as a moving force. 
Suggestion may then be said to work by a law of associ-^ 
ated interests. 

The force of simple suggestion upon volition is seen 

> Professor Bain admits this influence as an exception to the general 
law that the will is moved only bj motives of pleasure and pain. That 
is, he differs from the view in the text by ruling out of the category 
"motive/' influences which do not work either directly or indirectly^ 
through ideas. EmoUans and WiU, pp. 880-81. Mental excitement, 
he says, works simply by facilitating motor diffusion. IMd,, p. 811. 

* See my article already quoted from, Sdenee, vol. xvu (1891), p. 116. 
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in the many sadden impulses we have toward freaks and 
unreasonable actions, such as throwing ourselves from 
high places, attacking strangers, returning to repeat 
Actions we know we have already done, etc. ; so also the 
attractiveness of the unpleasant^ loathsome, monstrous. 
From these outgoing tendencies which are only unrea- 
sonable, suggestions shade up through many stages into 
fixed ideas, hypnotic illusions, permanent delusions, and 
more positively pathological conditions of will.' 

lY. Ideal Fleasare and Pain. Movements which have 
no ulterior reference, which are themselves the pre- 
sented objects of will, are largely incited by present 
pleasure or pain. So also the attention is voluntarily 
withdrawn from painful conditions and given where its 
concentration is pleasurable. But in ordinary circum- 
stances this hedonio incitement is not itself the pictured 
object It is only later, when consciousness becomes 
reflective, that hedonic indulgence becomes the set aim 
of desire and voluntary movement. 

Aflbots as Stimuli to Voluntary Movement. A closer 
examination of the influences now found to bear on 
voluntary movement brings out the fact that they are 
farther and explicit expressions of the influences already 
found to effect involuntary reaction. The general law 
that sense-modifications tend to pass off in motor re- 
actions bears right up into the voluntary sphere. Sug- 
gestion which produces involuntary movement tends to 
produce voluntary : so of pleasure and pain, emotion, 
impulse. The psychology which separates volition from 
reaction so sharply as to deny any influence upon the 
will to other stimuli than pictured ideas, is false. The 
oonditions back of an act of choice are never limited to 
the alternatives between which the choice is made. 

> Cf . Ribot, Dma969 cf WHU, 
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There is beneath it all a dumb unexpressed mass 
of afifects — organic partially-felt tendencies outwards, 
which give coloring to the whole process. A decision 
made at night is reversed in the morning when no new 
information has been received. A trifling physical acci- 
dent will distort vision, arouse emotion, and reverse 
decision. This fact, that our most abstract acts of voli- 
tion are strongly influenced by subconscious affective 
conditions, is only beginning to have the recognition it 
deserves. 

In other words, the ideal stimuli do not supersede 
the sensuous entirely : both persist, even in cases where 
both are subordinated to represented ends. With all 
such representation in idea, there is also a body of 
stimulation, both sensuous and ideal, not thus repre- 
sented, which colors the representations and modifies 
their motive force.* 

§ 2. Special Stimulus to Volition: Desire. 

Apart from the more general influences already de- 
scribed, we find at the basis of all voluntary movement 
the great fact of desire. Understanding the term as 
synonymous with wish — as the words are popularly 
used — our conception will grow more exact as we pro- 
ceed. 

Impulse as Basis of Desire. The remarks already 
made about sensuous impulse lead to an inquiry as to 
the ground of the attracting and repelling force inherent 
in certain emotions. Are there original intellectual im- 
pulses accompanying and carrying forward the apper- 
ceptive processes, as there are physical impulses preserv- 
ing and furthering the physical life ? This question may 
be answered confidently in the affirmative, as the follow- 
ing positions already justified lead us to believe. 

> Prof. Bain urges this tnith, EmoUona and Will, Will, chap. yi. 
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1. The interest of exploration — the infant's attention 
— ^is an ever-active, restless, changing thing. It does 
not await a law of successive stimulation, but its nature 
seems to consist in impulsive activity, just as spon- 
taneous movement is the unsolicited exhibition of physi- 
cal vitality. 

2. In the intellectual feelings we find a demand for 
consistency of experience and free function analogous to 
the demand in sensational experience for the consistency 
which induces belief in the permanent external existence 
of the world : and one seems to be as original and impul- 
sive as the other. 

3. In the conceptual emotions, eesthetio and ethical 
impulses seem to be presupposed. We are impelled 
toward the right and away from the wrong — toward the 
beautiful and away from the ugly. And since these 
emotions are dependent upon the free conceptual con- 
struction of ideals, away from the limits set by experi- 
ence, the most reasonable explanation is found in the 
hypothesis of intellectual impulse. 

4. The analogy from the distinction between sensu- 
ous and ideal pleasure and pain supports a similar dis- 
tinction between sensuous and ideal impulse. We found 
that ideal pleasure and pain arise as soon as the intel- 
lectual process begins to be explicit ; i.e., all processes 
higher than perception have ideal tone. So ideal im- 
pulse appears at the same stage in mental development. 
The impulses involved in expressive emotion are still 
sensuous: many of them are inherited as nervous co- 
ordinations. So is the sympathetic impulse, as far as it 
attaches to simple presentations of suffering or joy. It 
only becomes ideal when it is taken up into the con- 
ceptual process and becomes the basis of social, ethical, 
or sesthetio feeling, and then we find new outreaches of 
impulse. 
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The aueetion of ''unity of compos! tion'^ here confronts us 
for the nrst time on the active side of the mental life. It 
should be clearly understood that '' composition'^ will not be 
made out until fdl activity is reduced to reflex nervous reac- 
tion. So if sensuous impulse be so reduced, the next step is 
the reduction of ideal impulse to sensuous. Psychologically^ 
we encounter the difficulties already stated. They may be 
overcome if it can be shown that volition is no more than the 
felt side of a compound reflex. And in that case a presump- 
tion would be raised from the active side a^inst the cogency 
of the arguments already ur^d in opposition to the '' com- 
position^' theory, from the point of view of apperception.^ 

Holding to original intellectual impulses here, however, we 
do not exclude any single philosophical explanation of mental 
activity as a whole. Any nypothesis which will bind physical 
and mental impulse together, as exhibiting a common energy, 
is pertinent, as we had occasion to say in speaking of lower 
and higher pleasure and pain. The fact that physical and 
mental impulses support and further each other, as physical 
and mental pleasures and pains do, seems to invite some such 
philosophical hypothesis. 

Kinds of Intelleotiial Impulae : Appetence. In accord- 
ance with what is said above, there are several kinds of 
intellectual impulse which lie at the bottom of the earlier 
classification of the emotions : logicdl impulse ; «^-im- 
pulses, seen in ambition, vain-glory, self-depreciation; 
sympcUhetic impulses, seen in generosity, self-denial, 
impulse to rescue, bravery for others, etc.; impulses for 
ideals, of truth, the good, and the beautiful. As termi- 
nating on particular classes of objects, such impulses are 
often called appetences,* 

It now appears that the founding of belief, in its various 
forms, upon impulse was just. The kinds of impulse now 

1 Sen»e8 and InteUeet, chap. vn. § 4. 

' VolkmaDii divides desires into two classes, according as they take 
their rise in higher or lower impulse : see his liistorical note, LeMnt^ 
pp. 429-80. Paulhan, who makes impulses (tendaneea) the funda- 
mentals of mind, divides them into personal (egoistic), social (sympa- 
thetic), and idsal; L'Aeimte fneriUUe et l6» AlemenUde V Esprit, pp. 141 f. 
The usual ethical division is into egoistic, altruistic, and mixed. 
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appear to yield the different coefScients of reality, i.e., sen- 
siioas impulse, the sensible coefficient ; logical impulse, the 
logical coefficient; ethical and SBsthetic impulses, their re- 
spective coefficients. The sympathetic and selfish impulses 
play between the sensible on one hand and the ethical on the 
other, for which we have found psychological reason in their 
rise and development. 

The reduction of all impulse to one, that of self-conservar 
tion or self-preservation, has no place in psychology. To say 
that all impulse, or all pleasure, tends to the development of 
self or the race {Vervoukommnungstrieb^) may be true, but 
it has no meaning for the impulsive consciousness itself. 
Schneider's classification, given above as the basis of his 
division of feelings, serves such a purpose of reduction from 
the evolution standpoint* 

Desire and its OlgeotB. The impnlsive basis of desire, 
however, is not the whole. Intellectual impulse is a 
directed impulse, an impulse conscious of the object 
of its satisfaction. This objective reference it is that 
distinguishes desire from centrallj-initiated reactions 
generally. The distinction is seen clearly in certain ex- 
*periences of restless impulsiyeness which we feel when 
there is no definite object of desire. Bestlessness, both 
mental and physical, tends to pass off in diffused acci- 
dental channels. The shifting, aimless, often destmctiYe, 
muscular movements of the nerrous dyspeptic find their 
counterpart in similar movements of his attention and 
emotions. But when this outward tendency is chained 
down to a single outlet clearly pictured in consciousness, 
we have desire. 

Intellectual impulse represents the more permanent 
massive outward tendencies of our nature, of which de- 
sires are the tangible and definite expression : just as 
passion stands for the underlying capacity for strong 
emotion. The qualification *' intellectual *' is indicative 

1 Braubach, Psyehologie dei Q^fuhU, p. 28, and the new idealists gen- 
erally. 

* Thieriiehe WiUe, p. 48. 
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only of its reference to ideal objects as opposed to 
physical, and must not be allowed to conceal the essen- 
tial affective character of the impulse itself/ 

The object of desire is, therefore, that after which 
desire reaches out : and these objects are innumerable. 
In general, any presentation whatever that arouses an 
impulsive movement of consciousness becomes by that 
fact the object of desire. 

Biae of Desire. The first clear cases of desire in the 
child express themselves by movements of the hands in 
grasping after objects seen. As soon as there is atten- 
tion, giving a clear visual presentation of an object, we 
find impulsive muscular reactions directed toward it» at 
first in an excessively crude fashion, but becoming 
rapidly refined. The writer found, in experiments with 
his own child,* that the vain grasping at distant objects 
which prevailed in a lessening degree up to the sixth 
month of life tended to disappear in the two subsequent 
months. During the eighth month, the child would not' 
grasp at colored objects more than 16 inches distant, her 
reaching distance being 10 to 12 inches. This training 
of desire is evidently an association of muscular (arm) 
sensations with visual experiences of distance. It is, 
therefore, probably safe to say that desire takes its rise 
in visual suggestion and develops under its lead. The 
^earlier feelings of lack and need springing from appetite 
:are vague and organic, and cannot be called desires: 
ihey have no conscious pictured objects. 

Desire and its Tone. The hedonic coloring of desire 
is always a state of pain, especially when the impulsive 
tendency is intense or long restrained. It begins with 

1 The Germans have a distiDCt word {Leiden$cfutft) to distinguish 
.these tendencies from the simple impulse (TVttfft). 
* See SeUnee, xvi (1890), p. 247. 
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a state of nneasiness or restlessness. The basis of 
desire, like that of appetite, is a functional need : this 
state of need or lack is in itself painfnl, and its gratifi- 
cation pleasurable. But both the removal of the pain 
and the gaining of the pleasure are conditioned upon 
the presence of the object upon which the function in 
question is legitimately exercised. For example, in 
hunger the lack in the nutritiye function is felt as pain ; 
the function is brought into exercise b j its appropriate 
object, food ; and the exercise of the function is pleas- 
urable. So with the student^ the lack of mental occu- 
pancy is painful, the pain is relieved by securing an 
appropriate subject of application, and the function thus 
established gives pleasure. 

Originally, therefore, the hedonic coloring of the sat- 
isfaction of desire is purely an accompaniment, not in 
any sense the object of the desire ; and this for several 
reasons. First, it is equally present in instinct, sensu- 
ous impulse, and emotion, when there is no conscious 
object* As has already been seen, the elevation of 
pleasure and pain in these cases, as in the case of ethical 
•ends, to the rank of object sought, is a distinct confusion 
of objective, or teleological, with subjective ends. Second, 
the stimulation of volition by suggestion, as pointed out 
above, shows that consciousness may react directly upon 
ideas presented regardless of hedonic consequences. 
Third, the approximate neutrality of actions impelled 
by certain desires and emotions proves that pleasure is 
not their object. The desire for excitement, for example, 
grows intense in circumstances in which it is open to 
discussion to the man himself whether the actual excite- 
ment is pleasurable or painful. Such emotional states 
are not absolutely indifferent, but sometimes pleasura- 
ble, sometimes painful : they show that the intensity of 

I See HOffdlng, Outlinei, p. 824. 
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desire is altogether out of proportion to the intensiiy of 
the hedonic result/ Fourth, the principal increment of 
pleasure or decrement of pain is not secured hy acting^ 
but whUe acting. When the act is done, the pleasure 
falls off. It is, therefore, the accompaniment of func- 
tion, achievement, not of possession. Whatever the 
object be, it only serves a hedonic purpose as long as it 
remains the end of pursuit. This we found to be con-^ 
spicuously the case with ethical desire and the enjoy- 
ment of doing good. Fifth, when the pleasure to be 
enjoyed enters as an object, it gives a new and involved 
aspect to desire.' The two desires often run parallel, 
but often also conflict. I can distinguish my desire for 
the pleasure of giving to a beggar from my desire that 
the benefit may accrue to the beggar, and find myself 
deciding between them. To deny the former is to deny 
myself an indulgence : to deny the latter is to deny the 
beggar a good. 

In order to maintain that pleasure is always the end 
of desire, it would have to be shown that what we call 
the object has been so often the means of getting us 
pleasure, that we have come to take it for end without 
further thought' This would mean that while pleasure 
was originally the conscious end of volition, it has become 
so habitual that consciousness pursues the means with 
none but tacit reference to the real end. This is dis- 
proved directly by fact Observations of children at the 
period when volition is arising show that the first stages 
of volition deal most directly with objects; that the child 
only learns by degrees to manipulate objects in order ta 

' Sidgwick mftlntains that this Ib especially trae of sympathy and 
beuevolence. Methods, pp. 45-48. 

« Noticed by Sidgwick, loc, dt, p. 48. 

* So Bain, EmoUofu and WiU, pp. 488-89, Sully, OuUitisa, p. 681, 
and the evolationists, i.e., Schneider, who makes instinct a case of tbis^ 
transition on a krger scale, 7%ier. Wille, p. 124. 
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increase or lengthen pleasure, i.e., learns that he can 
modify his natural reactions and subordinate them to 
the pursuit of the pleasure which they have incidentally 
afforded him. 

The infant's appetites are at first directed to objects 
which satisfy: he drinks and casts his bottle energetically 
from him. After some eight or nine months, he begins to 
dally with his bottle, to stop awhile and return aeain, to con- 
tinue after his appetite is satisfied; and in the child of two 
years and older, the pleasure of eating has clearly superseded 
the simple desire for food, and has become itself an object of 
pursuit 

This passage from simple desire for an object which 
satisfies to desire for the satisfaction itself is, however, 
so universal that the hedonist has much evidence in his 
favor if the adult reflective consciousness alone be 
analyzed. It must be admitted that personal happiness 
is an insidious and most powerful motive with us alL 
We grow to identify the good with the amount of happi- 
ness it brings to us. We go to church because we enjoy 
the sermon. We do not attend a party gathering because 
we find it pleasanter not to be too positive in our politics. 
Although we do not always intend it, and although the 
higher course is often clear before us, on equal standing 
as a motive, yet it is probable that we make no deliberate 
decisions whatever in which our own happiness has not 
been a factor of influence. 

The real order of things is, therefore, just the reverse of 
what the hedonists tell us. Instead of beginning by the pur- 
suit of pleasure, and ending by pursuing what was earlier the 
means to pleasure; we begin by pursuing an object, and end 
by degrading this primary object to an artificial position, as 
means to pleasure, or as a competitor with pleasure for the 
dignity of being pursued. ' Volkmann ' turns the dictum 

> The subject is ably discussed by James, loc. eit„ n. pp. 54d-59 : see 
also the references he gives on p. 658. 

' Lehrbueh, n. p. 424 ; Spinoza also said the same thing long before, 
Sth. m. 9, Schol. 
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nihil appetimus, nisi sub specie boni, by saying tha 
not desire a thing because it is good (pleasurable), but it is 
good because we desire it — a law which the political econo- 
mist is familiar with on a large scale. 

Coeffioient of the Desirable. A farther question has 
reference to the attribute or quality of an image which, 
makes it the object of desire. Why is it that there is an 
impulsive tendency to or from certain presentations? 
The answer requires a closer analysis of both the men- 
tal and the physical conditions involved. 

On the mental side, it is well to remember that the 
various coefficients of belief are found in the satisfying 
quality of various mental experiences. In desire the 
demands for satisfaction become explicit, and the pre- 
sented objects come to have value and satisfying reality 
according as they afford fit termini for reaction. The 
reproduction of such an object suggests its appropriate 
satisfactions, but the representation is wanting in body, 
reality, coeiBcieni Here, then, is one attribute of an 
imaged object of desire, Le., the suggestion it gives of 
satisfactions which it does not bring. 

It should be noticed that this fact is not limited to the 
absence of the sensational coefficient, the absence of sense- 
reality : but extends to all kinds of objective representation. 
I desire not only food and drink, bat wealth, fame, good- 
ness. The image I have of any one of these does not meet 
my demands upon it as the corresponding reality would. 
Volkmann contends' that desire is a feeling of relative ten- 
sion {wachsender Spannungsgrad) among presentations, and 
the end of desire is a clear unarrested presentation : an object 
is not the end, he says, for then no desires could ever be satis- 
fied. In reply, it may be said, an image simply is not the 
end, for then all desires could be satisfied. An object is the 
end in the sense that the reality of the object is the end — all 
tliat the object means to us in the way of satisfactions. 

* Lehrbueh, ii. pp. 897-98, also 407. See his exhaustive note of his- 
torical views, ilnd., pp. 400-404. 
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Further, what are these suggestions? What form 
do they take ? Evidently the form that all suggestions 
take : motor form. They tend to pass off in the channels 
of action appropriate to the kind of satisfaction for which 
they stand. Now either the imaged object is sufficiently 
real in its connections to cause motor reactions, in which 
case desire is, partially at least, satisfied ; or it is only 
competent to give what Ward calls " incipient action," 
ie., a tendency to react which is held in check by the 
consciousness of the object's unreality. In this latter 
case, there is continued desire and a second element is 
reached, i.e., an incipierU motor reaction which the imaged 
object stimvkdea but does not discharge. 

These two aspects of desire are equally important 
And on closer view, we see that they stand in the case of 
physical desire for the twofold criteria of objective reality 
with which we are now familiar. These criteria were 
seen to be, first, present satisfying quality ; and second, 
liability to reproduction at the terminus of a voluntary 
muscular series. Now desire, as appears above, arises 
when an image excites these criteria without satisfying 
them, i.e., suggests satisfaction without giving it, and 
stimulates a muscular series without providing it a ter- 
minus. Or put as a single formula, we may say that an 
image is desired when it suggests satis/actions which are 
neither immediatdy present nor available by volition.^ 

Fhysloal Basis of Desire. The conception of the 
physical process underlying desire must await the con- 
ception of the processes which underlie the perception of 
the different kinds of reality. If the sensational reality 
of an object reflects itself in consciousness through a 
certain brain-process, then the idea of that object would 
rest upon a process lacking the peculiar element which 

> On the intensity and rhythm of desire, see Yolkmann, loe. eU., pp. 
418-16. 
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stood for reality. The motor outlet in the two cases is 
the same : for the incipient reaction is the ordinary reac- 
tion which the object in question calls forth, except that 
it is incipient Further, the seat of the idea commtuu- 
cates with the seat of the associated sensations wlii^h 
constitute the usual gratification, and these again with 
the seat of their legitimate motor reactions now incipi- 
entlj stimulated. For example, I desire an apple : Uie 
picture in mj book (dp. Fig. 17) stimulates the muscu- 
lar and glandular movements of 
mouth and tongue (mp), and also 
arouses incipient sensations of 
taste, smell, pressure, etc, which 
in turn become suggestions {sp') 
to new motor reactions {fnj/) : but 
Fio. n.-DMira. all are so faint that the remain- 

ing elements of the '' motor square*' {mt and mc) are not 
brought to faci Physiologically, therefore, desire is the 
brewing of a motor storm : the beginning of what is to 
be when the discharge has gathered its full force in the 
presence of the real object 

As would be expected, motor reaction of any kind is 
usually a great relief in cases of intense desire ana longing. 
The pent-up energy of the stimulated reactions is drained off 
into other channSs. That such activity, however, does not 
completely satisfy. desire is sufficient proof that the motor im- 
pulse is rather the means of securing the reality which gives 
satisfaction, than the satisfaction itsel£ 

Aversion. In strong aversion, the mental conditions 
are somewhat more complex, inasmuch as strongest 
aversion is aroused, not when the object is merely pict- 
ured, but when it is actually at hand. This latter form 
of aversion is really impulse, and is much more largely 
a matter of the reactive than of the voluntary conscious- 
ness. As such it has been noticed under impulse.' As 
> Above, Chap. XIV. § 2. 
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aocompanjing representative states, it seems to be es- 
sentially the same as desire, except that it accompanies 
fi^gestions of pain rather than of pleasure, and its 
motor instigation is to movements away from the object 
rather than toward ii 

§ 3. VOLUKTABY MOVEMENT AND HaBIT. 

The tendency of desire to become fixed and perma- 
nent has already been adverted to. The influence of 
desire upon will becomes gradually less vividly con- 
scious and more uniform. In our adult life a few great 
leading principles of action are influential ; our simple 
desires are subordinated to our life aims, and tolerated 
because they advance them. Great preferences thus 
come to characterize a man — ^preferences already seen 
to enter in giving direction to the flow of his construc- 
tive thought ' and feeling. The law of habit, therefore, 
here as elsewhere, reduces the vivid to the faint, the 
difficult to the easy, the unusual to the customary. The 
content of the voluntary consciousness falls back into 
the reactive consciousness. 

There is, therefore, a constant play both upward and 
downward. Stimuli to involuntary movement get taken 
up by volition, and utilized to aid the law of conscious 
preference : nature becomes an instrument in the hand 
of will. But will, by using, fixes and unifies conscious 
reactions, and the new arrangements brought about by 
foresight and effort tend to become organic and natural, 
and thus to dispense with the supervision of will. Affects 
become ends, and ends lapse into affects. 

What is lost in interest and psychological complexity 
by the law of habit is more than gained in increased 
definiteness and reliability. That which is once per- 
formed only after a struggle, must be struggled for again : 

1 '< Intentions/' above, Cliap. IX. § 8. 
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but every yictory strengthens habit. It is only when & 
moral conquest entrenches itself in character, away from 
the turmoil and uncertainty of the issue gained in par- 
ticular choice, that it is altogether a conquest His 
virtue is safest who never knows his virtue. 


§ 4. Motive. 

All the stimuli to voluntary consciousness now dis- 
covered may be gathered under a single term, i.e., motive^ 
which shall denote any injlue/nce whatever which tends to 
bring about vduntarg action. Motives are seen to fall 
into two great classes according as they represent pict- 
ured objects of pursuit, or the subconscious, organic, 
habitual, or purely affective, springs of action whose 
main influence is the coloring they give to conscious- 
ness as a whole. The former class of motives are ends^ 
the latter affects. No sharp line can be drawn between 
them as stimuli ; for, as has been seen, they pass con- 
stantly into one another. Yet in consciousness the line 
is both plain ajid important. As will appear below, it is 
only ends which are available as distinct lines of direc- 
tion for volition, in definite cases of choice. 


Motives may be classified, accordingly, as follows— the 
arrows denoting the way of development up and down in ex- 
perience. 

Motive 


Affect 


Sensaous 


Instinct 
Impulse 
Suggestion 
Exdtement 

(nenroufl) 
Pleasure and Fiiin 


Bnd 


Ideal 


Habit <-> Association <-> Interest 


Desiie 


Impulse 
" Lggestion 
Excitement 

(emotional) 
Pleasure and Pftin 


H 


Objects 
Imm( 


mediate 
Reflective 
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Martinean'g classification of "springs of action'' under 
two great diyisions, primary and secondary,' corresponds 
roughly to this dichotomy of affect and end. Differences of 
detail, however, appear on closer examination. In the table 
aboye, the attempt is made to come close home to the psychol- 
ogy of action, and, as far as possible, to give fixed significa* 
tions to the terms already generally nsed without exact 
a^eement among authors; and, at the same time, to recog- 
nize popular usage. The earlier treatment of ethical feeling 
Srepares us for a distinct ethical spring of action, motive to 
uty, apart from the coefficient of the ri^ht — a contention 
denied oy Martineau, but upheld by Sid^ck. If the recog- 
nition of the right is the sole motive to its performance, it is 
difficult to see why the same individual varies so in his 
response to it. Spinoza gave us long ago, in his '^ intellectual 
love,'' an affirmative answer to the question of the existence 
of a more special motive to duty.' 

On desire^ consult : Perez, AVducaUon d^ le Beroeau^ part i. 
chaps. I and ii ; Volkmann, Lehrbuch, §§ 189-145 ; Kant, AtUhropo- 
^^< §§ 72-84 ; Sidgwick, Methods cf Ethics, bk. i. chap, iv ; Lipps, 
Shrundthatsachen des Sedehlehena, 6te Absch. ; Green, ProlegoTnena 
to Ethics, bk. li. chap. li ; James, lac, eU., ii. pp. 549-59, and his. 
references, p. 558; Bradley, Mind, 1888, p. 1; Wundt, Phys. Psych,, 
8d ed., n. p. 468 ff.; Martineau, Types cf Ethical Theory, n. 
bk. I. chaps, v-vii; Beneke, Lehrhuch, chap, v; Sully, Outlines, pp. 
574 ff. ; Bain, Emotions and Will, part u. chap, viii ; Badestock, 
Habit and its Importance in Education ; Guyau, Education and 
Heredity; Fortlage, System der Psychologies S§ 63-67; Setch^noff, 
Audes psychologiques, chap. i. 

Further Problems for Study : 

Bise, formation, and control of habits; 

Habit in education; 

Belation of habit to character; 

Ethical bearings of the doctrine of desire. 

> Types pf Ethical Theory, n. pp. 129 ff. 

* Bee Pfleiderer, PhUoiophy qfEeligUm, Div. i. vol. i. pp. 55, 56. 
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VOLUNTARY MOVEMENT. 

So far the springs of yoluntary action haye been ex- 
plored. What do these springs lead to? In other 
words, what is volontary action? Confining ourselves 
as before to muscular moyement, we find two great kinds 
of experience attaching to all movements which we are 
willing to claim as our personal performances. These 
we may call respectivelj feeling of ^ori and feeling 
of cofMefd. We are willhig to claim any movements of 
our bodies which we consent to, or which we make an 
effort to bring about. These two feelings may be con- 
sidered more closely. 

§ 1. Feelings of Effobt and Consent. 

What is meant by muscular effort, as a type of experi- 
ence, is clear when we examine a particular act of volun- 
tary movement : say lifting the arm to a definite height 
in front of the body. Omitting the elements already 
found present in reactive or mechanical movement, two 
great cases of effort present themselves— cases which we 
may call positive and negative : effort to do, and effort 
not to do. In positive effort, we strive to bring about 
movement : let us call this feeUng the ^fiat of will. In 
negative effort, we strive to put an end to a movement, to 
<3ontrol or suppress it : this we may call the neget * of 
will. For example, I am charged with not moving a 

1 The word naWum, used by Preyer, Is a happy designation for neg- 
ative volition. 
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paraljssed arm, and I reply: " No, but I tried to !" — this is 
the fiat A child is blamed for moving, and he cries : 
'' Yes, but I tried not to 1" — this is the neget 

There are certain new factors involyed in a fiat of will, 
factors both psychological and physiological. 

FsyoholQgioal Elements of the Fiat. 1. First, there is a 
conscious selection of the coarse to be pursued. I agree 
with myself, as it were, that my right hand is to be raised, 
to be raised so high, so high in front, etc The end of 
desire is clearly emphasized and cleared of all extraneous 
uncertainties. There is a feeling of the richness of al- 
ternative possibilities, of more or less deliberation upon 
them, and of satisfaction as to the readiness of all the 
apparatus, as far as my selecting activity can go. 

This feeling of preparation by selection and exclusion, 
of the adoption of the particular alternative for reali- 
zation, is altogether new in consciousness. There is 
nothing like it in simple reactive movements. There, I 
do not know the real nature either of the stimulus or of 
the movement till the reaction is an accomplished fact. 
Here, I know what movement I am to make and why I 
make ii In short, here is a clear conscious case of end 
as already found in desire considered as stimulus to will; 
a sense of adopting, acoepting^ rattfying, this particular 
end as my own present desire. 

When the muscles have not before been voluntarily used, 
there is a feeling of separateness, aloof ness, from the bodily 
apparatus; of a futile attempt to select Let the raider try 
for the first time to move his ear. We feel in this case that 
we could, if we could only find the right button to press, the 
right fulcrum on which to rest the lever. There is a distinct 
consciousness of search, located in the side of the head. 

2. There is, second, a feeling of the waxing impor- 
tance of this end to me in my consciousness. It persists 
steadily there, grows large, overshadows every other 
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claimani It is as if my cheeks were being distended bj 
a wind from within — ^larger and larger, till it is all that I 
can hold : bat still I hold it, and I feel that I alone hold 
ii No one helps me or hinders. 

This feeling of efdargememt^ of absorption in an idea, 
is found also in the reactive consciousness. Sometimes 
an idea emerges uninvited from the background of sensi- 
biliiy, and stalks boldly before the footlights of con- 
sciousness, throwing a shadow over all the occupants of 
the front rows — and holds me against my will. In the 
present case, however, there is a coloring of feeling flow- 
ing forward from the end-feeling (1, above), and backward 
by anticipation from the fiat-feeling (3, below), which is 
absent in cases of involuntary enlargement in conscious- 
ness. 

3. The feeling of ^— Let it be ! Let it go ! I hold 
in no longer. The time is come for action and I act. 
Here the feeling is absolutely peculiar to the voluntary 
life. It is the kernel of felt self-agency. The outburst 
of the reactive consciousness is accompanied by a help- 
less, runaway-horse, feeling : but here the outburst is 
felt as the urging on of a steed well under rein. This 
is the consciousness of volition proper. 

4. A feeling of oorUrd over the muscles : of ability to 
stop in transitu^ to withhold the fiat. The same feeling 
extends also to the mental flow. 

6. A feeling of antagonism to the muscular system. 
*' I tried to" is urged and accepted as sufficient answer 
to the charge " you did not act.'* James has called this 
element of consciousness the "de ad lifi " of effort, and it 
is here that effort proper seems to be something added to 
the volition-feeling. The muscles lie like lifeless wood 
against the outgoing of one's force. It carries with it 
consciousness of difficulty, resistance, volition and yet 
stronger volition, with the felt expenditure already 
characterized 
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6. There is an intensifying and enlarging of the rela- 
tional complex of which the end is a pari By acting 
we huyw more abont the act. The particular reaction 
£ets itself compared with others, throws light on the 
itctor's capacity, precision, strength, and forms a yalna- 
ble measure for the carrying out of future desires of a 
similar kind. 

7. Finally, we have distinct sensations of moveTnent^ 
if the member move : an agglomerate of touch, tempera- 
ture, and muscular sensations. In normal circumstances, 
if there be no actual movement, these sensations are not 
felt. 

Physiologioal AooompanimentB of the Fiat. On the 
physical side we find, when voluntary reactions are well 
established, certain significant facts. 

1. An enormously increased complexity in the muscu- 
lar apparatus available. This is in most sbiking contrast 
to the simplicity and uniformity of reflex and impulsive 
movements. The latter stimulate particular reactions 
which are repeated in fixed and comparatively simple 
muscular arrangements. Voluntary movements, on the 
contrary, break up, redispose, and reunite the elements 
of these reactions in numberless ways. 

2. There is a direct increase in energy available in 
the particular muscles toward which volition is directed. 
Muscles do more work when they are voluntarily worked.' 

3. There is greater rapidity, definiteness, and preci- 
sion of reaction here than in impulsive movements : and 
this gain is proportionate to the sharpness with which the 
end intended is pictured. Repetition tends to improve a 
voluntary reaction in these respects, since it tends to re- 
duce the carrying out of the pictured end to the type of 
a compound refiex ; the volition only serving to start the 
.flow of nervous energy outwards. 

i M0680; Orcbansky, Arclihfdr Anat. u. Php$., 1889, p. 176. 
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4. There is a sustained eqnilibriom of the motor ap- 
paratus as a whole, due to education, and no longer a 
matter of conscious effort. The infant must learn to hold 
his head up ; and that the adult is really activelj en- 
gaged in holding his head up all the time is seen in the 
fact that it falls — he " nods" — when he grows drowsy. So 
the body is in a state of constant muscular tension called 
by B^clard ' "static contraction.*' A little careful atten- 
tion to the limbs enables one to detect these conditions 
of tension, and release them when they are not necessary. 
One has never learned to rest properly who is not able con- 
sciously to throw his muscles " out of gear,'* so to speak, 
and sit or lie as heayy as a piece of wood. It is aston- 
ishing how much strength is gained by this absolute re- 
pose of the muscles.' 

Psyohologioal I^aotors in the Neget. There are certain 
added elements of consciousness inyolved in an act of 
negative volition. 

1. A sense of strong clash and conflict, between a 
present reaction now operating, or about to operate, and 
the end which I desire and wilL It is more positive than 
the mere separation felt in the " dead weight" feeling. 
In this case I am actively opposed : I do not urge a lazy 
horse on, but I rein a fiery horse in. " I moved, hvi I 
tried not to.'' This is negative ^ort proper* 

2. When it is a voluntary reaction which is negated, 

> Bems PhOowphique, Oct. 1890, p. 401. 

* A book recently written by Annie Payson Call, Powr through 
Bepoie, enlarges upon this important fact The general realization of 
some means of relieving the "static contraction" of the average Amer- 
ican would be a public gain. The writer gains this rest by ftaicying 
himself away from all possible interruptions, as lying on shipboard on 
a smooth sea : it is greatly helped also by consciously imitating the 
appeaiances of sleep — breath by slow deep inhalations and quick exha- 
lations, etc. Every five minutes not actively occupied should be seized 
upon for such relaxation of the muscles. 
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there is a feeling of ''calling one's self off/' of with- 
holding the nerve-energy necessary to continue the func- 
tion. This is negative vdUion. If the function con- 
tinue, it is involuntary, and I oppose it by '' negative 
effort." 

3. In many cases there is a feeling of hdplesaneas 
And of casting about for means to circumvent and pre- 
vent the nervous discharge indirectly. This goes per- 
haps as far as an appeal to others to hold the offending 
limb and prevent its reaction. 

4. Finally, there are sensations of movement from the 
muscles and joints in action. 

Fhysiologioal AooompanimentB of the Neget. The 
physical machinery of negative volition is : 1. The stim- 
ulation of the muscles antagonistic to those which realize 
the reaction negated* The injured party who will not 
bow to his enemy on the street ^* leans back for very 
fitraightness :" when we determine not to smile, we pro- 
duce a contrary grimace. 

2. Experiments show, also, a direct inhibition of the 
muscles whose reaction is negated.^ 

Feeling of Consent. The feeling of consent is denied 
by many to have volitional significance : yet the fact that 
it always involves an idea or end and indicates an active 
attitude toward this end — that is, an attitude rather than 
mere apprehension or belief — controverts this view. I 
do not consent to the fall of the Niagara Biver, as I be- 
hold it pouring out its strength ; but I do consent to my 
child's going to see it. In the latter case there is a clear 
reference to my wUl. 

* See Orchansky's extremely interesting experiments, loe, eU. He 
finds, in opposition to Eries, that the release of the muscle already con- 
tracted occurs before the contracting impulse takes effect in the antag- 
onistic muscle (p. 186). 
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There are two general types of consent to muscnlar 
movement : 1. A simple readiness to put forth the fiat of 
volition when it may become necessary, or when I maj 
be driven either to affirm or deny. It often represents 
the absence of \yoi\ifiat and neget^ by reason of the close 
balance of desire in the two directions. It is closely 
akin to the feeling of irresoluteness and ImMezfaire. It 
responds to the vigorous demands npon me of a stronger 
personality, or acquiesces in a prospective course which 
it takes no positive effort to accomplish or in favor of 
which temptation may be strong.' 

2. In other cases, consent is a distinct removal of the* 
neget of will, and as such is a fiat, Le., " at last I con- 
sent*' By this I mean that hitherto I have refused my 
voluntary endorsement, have negated ; but now I give^ 
my fiat. 

We are, accordingly, justified in saying that when 
consent does not fall clearly under either positive or 
negative volition, it consists in an attitude of voluntary 
reserve or indecision which is nevertheless a real condi- 
tion of will. 

Summary on Muscular Efltort. Gathering up the ele* 
ments now seen to be present in effort, we find a distinct 
consciousness of opposition between what we call self 
and muscular resistance. Consciousness is unmistak- 
able on this poini In the reactive consciousness, the 
ego-feeling is present, but it is of an ego involved in the 
general tendency of the muscular adjustments. In the 
voluntary, it is an ego which inspects the movement 
beforehand, selects and approves, or withholds itself and 
condemns. Whatever the ego be, and whatever we may 

1 A muscular example of this is seen in the peculiar twitching, wink> 
ing, etc., of the face which some find It difficult to overcome : it doea 
not occur when not thought of. but when actively combated it occuia. 
by tacit consent between the very efforts to control it 
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decide as to the meaning of this consciousness of oppo- 
sition, it yet exists, and mnst be given the complete 
recognition dne to such a clear empirical fact. 

This distinction between active and passive elements in 
consciousness seems to present a formidable problem to the 
affective theory of attention as held by Horwicz and Bibot.' 
Beflex attentioD may well be a congeries of passive states: but 
if voluntary attention is, whence comes the feeling of effort ? 
If, however, the feeling were all and we found no results not 
ordinarily ascribed to feeling-reactions, then their case might 
be theoretically made out. But all that we know and do by 
volition, and never know or do without it, reinforces the claim 
of effort as a new agency. The current idealism makes the 
same mistake and throws away one of its keenest weapons 
a^inst materialism — strange as the case may seem. The 
idealists (Green) say: ^'All knowledge is through conscious- 
ness, therefore we can never get outside of consciousness : 
there are no differences between active and passive states of 
feeling." "Exactly,'' replies the materialist (Maudsley*), 
" vour feeling of self is passive like everything else: the unity 
of mind is the unity of tne nervous system, and consciousness is 
an epiphenomenon/' 

Muscular Eflbrt and the Attention. The first point 
mentioned above, as characterizing voluntary movement, 
was the feeling of preparation ; i.e., the relating, select- 
ing, adopting of the end to be realized. Now, as has 
been shown, this selecting of one of many presentations 
takes place only in the attention : it is either itself invol- 
untary or itself a fiat If involuntary, it is a matter of 
reactive consciousness, in which case the resulting re- 
action in movement is involuntary also. When a man 
acts at random, having no time for deliberation, or per- 
haps no information to deliberate on — throws a mental 
penny, so to speak, to guide his choice — his action is not 
voluntary at all. 

1 Tk6 P^fcholoffy cfAtienUan, Jessen's doctrine is an early and nota- 
ble itatement of the affective theory ; ioe, eU, 
* PhytMogy of Mind, chap. vn. 
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In all yolantarj moyement, therefore, there is an 
earlier fiat than the will to move, Le., the fiat of atten- 
tion to the particular idea of movement^ In general, 
the two forms of volition may be clearly distinguished 
in consciousness. I may attend as closely as I please to 
an idea of movement, keep it resolutely before me, and 
yet not reach a decision to perform ii Yet in the cases 
in which I do reach such a decision, I do so only by con- 
centrating my attention upon the idea to the exclusion of 
all others. When I am not able to reach a decision, it 
seems to be due to a defect in my attention ; other ideas 
share it with the muscular idea. Consequently, it is the 
degree of preparation, i.e., voluntary attention, which 
leads to the expansion of a presentation till it so fills 
consciousness as to overflow in volition. 

The entire question as to what volition is, is accord- 
ingly thrown back upon an investigation of the exercise 
of voluntary attention. Voluntary movement is only a 
particular case of voluntary attention. It is not true, 
therefore, that all volition is reduced to a play of mus- 
cular impulses which issue in a direction representing 
their resultant ; unless it can be shown that the voluntary 
attention is such an effect of the outburst of a nervous 
jstorm. 

In this position, the text is in substantial agreement with 
-James,* except that he uses the expression " muscular effort*' 
to designate the sensational content of muscular volition, 
which is not consistent with the use of the same term " effort" 
to designate volition itself in the case of attention. The 
effort is exactly the same in the two cases: in ODecase it is ex- 
ercised about " muscular feelings," in the other, about " intel- 

» HOflding is accordlDgly wrong in saying : «* This iniemai prfpara- 
fion does not admit of more minute description. It is the fundamental 
element in the consciousness of an intended movement." OuUinei, 
p. 818. On the contrary, we find it to be the consciousness of an earlier 
|ict of selective volition. 

' Loe. dt., n. 661. 
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lectnal feelings,'* In one case, the obiect is a motor intiii- 
*tion, in the other a logical relation: the form, the effort, is 
the same. Hence it is not true that '^ muscular effort con- 
sists of all those peripheral feelings to which a muscular ' ex- 
ertion ' may giye rise^' (James, loc. ciL, ii. 562, note). It con- 
sists of these, plus voluntary attention (effort), plus the mus- 
cular sensations peculiar to yoluntary attention. James cites 
the difficulty of nerving one's self to a cold bath on a winter 
morning as a case of great yoluntary effort and little muscular 
effort : this is true, for the reason tnat there are two separate 
volitions, one to take the bath, the other to make the neces- 
sary movements. Both are yoluntary effort, but the former is 
harder because it includes the latter. To a paralytic, the case 
would be different: the movement would be the ffreat effort 
The fact that the muscles are the channels of discharge of 
all intense presentations makes it seem that all volition must 
be directed at first to the muscles. But observation of the 
infant's first acts of volition shows us a different state of 
things. The child first pictures a situation and strives to 
attain it, imitate it, reproduce it, quite unconscious of his 
muscles or of their arrangement. But the concentration of 
his attention upon the presentation leads to a muscular dis- 
charge more or less appropriate : and by repetition this dis- 
charge is adapted to the reaction required. The passage over to 
the picturing of the muscular movements themselves is clearly 
marked in his consciousness. When he first begins to learn 
that he acts by muscles, it throws him into confusion, 
and his efforts lose the efficacy of their native adaptations. 
Tell a child to try hard to pronounce a word better, and he 
mouths his sounds in the direst confusion. But when he is 
guided simply by the sound, and wills it, with no conscious- 
ness of his efforts of speech, his success is better. This sim- 
ply means that these early reactions, while voluntary, are not 
voluntary movements: the movements are provided for in the 
native pathways of discharge ; what is yoluntary is the inter- 
ested attention held upon the presentation which starts the 
discharge. 

There are three stages, therefore, in the development 
of voluntary movement: 1. Voluntary attention to a 
presentation which, in turn, stimulates a native muscu- 
lar reaction ; 2. Voluntary attention to a presentation 
of movement, which stimulates the movement presented. 
This is the state of things in all our endeavors to learn 
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new muscular combinations, making them our end ; 3. 
Yoluntary attention to an end for which a muscular re- 
action is a necessary means. This takes us back to the 
first state of things again. By the process of learning, 
(2, above), we have gained new adaptations, and by repe- 
tition they have become unconscious means, just as the 
native reactions (1, above) are. So in writing, for ex- 
ample. That is, we find, the organism gives us so much 
(1), we improve upon it by effort (2), and, having patented 
our improvements, so to speak, we hand them back to 
the organism again (3). 

This is seen to be different from the account which 
develops ideal volition from an early form of muscular 
volition. Bain makes 2, above, the starting point. 
Pleasure must be associated with a muscular movement, 
and the muscular movement pursued for the sake of the 
pleasure ; this, he says, is the birth of volition. To him 
the mere idea (1, above), with no associated pleasure or 
pain, has no motive influence whatever. He is directly 
refuted by observations of imitative suggestion in child- 
hood. 


§ 2. Physiology op Voluntary Movembkt. 

Psyoho-physioal Ck>noeption of Will. Omitting, until 
later, the consideration of voluntary attention, we have 
still to inquire into the physical process of voluntary 
movement; i.e., when I hold the idea of a particular 
movement up before me and try to perform it, what does 
my trying add physiologically to the simple reaction in- 
volved in the same movement when it is involuntary ? 

We here reach the extreme form of the question of 
the validity of a psycho-physical conception of mind. 
Is the will in any sense a consciousness of a direct force- 
ful interference in the play of nervous energies ? Are we 
conscious, in effort, of a modification, from the side of 
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mindy of the strict sequence of nerve-processes from 
periphery inwards back to periphery outwards? Ap- 
proaching this question with as broad an outlook at its 
conditions as possible, we may make certain remarks. 

1. The adaptation of muscular reactions to definite 
ends accomplished by volition is, as regards the results 
it brings about, the same in kind as the adaptations 
brought about in the reactive consciousness,* when voli- 
tion is plainly absent. The answer to the question 
whether in will there is a dynamic spiritual principle 
must be based upon the interpretation of the selective 
and adaptive function of consciousness in general. 

2. Facts have been cited in abundance to show that 
when consciousness is present, reflex reactions are broken 
up, nervous processes are abbreviated, adjustments are 
effected, which are inconceivable as happening in a 
mechanical system of actions and reactions. Romanes 
makes the criterion of consciousness in an organism 
** non-inherited adaptive or alternative action," and holds 
that it is *^ necessary to recognize the element of choice 
(' uncertainty of adjustive action ') even though we give 
it no influence in the chain of physical events.'* 

3. Yet we have had occasion to defend a strictly me- 
chanical view of the interaction of the nervous system 
and its environment, as far as the law of conservation of 
energy is concerned. 

There are only two ways to reconcile these positions, 
provided they are well taken. We may hold with Lotze * 
that consciousness is dynamic ; that it adds to the energy 
of the system by modifying muscular reactions through 
volition, at the same time that, by its inhibitions and 
efforts to control other reactions, it suppresses energy ; 
and that the additions and subtractions neutralize each 


1 Mteroeannus, bk. n. chap. v. gg 5-6. A view for which James has 
some fondness, loe. cU,, xi. pp. 576 and 684. 
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other in the long-mn. This preserves both the dynamic 
value of consciousness, and the proper balance of the 
nervous system in relation to its environment 

Or we may hold that consciousness enters as an appar- 
ently new principle in the integrating life of the or^^an- 
ism — a principle which develops by laws of its own, but 
which develops apace with nervous integration : that 
the reason of their concomitance, of their mutual de- 
pendence, lies hidden ; there are no analogies in nature 
by which to explain it' It is clearly a problem of meta- 
physics; but the psycho-physical facts involved point to 
some kind of underlying unity which has such a two- 
fold expression. "" 

As commonly held, this alternative takes a form which 
appears to present an easy solution to the difficulty. 
Many hold that while consciousness, will, does not 
increase or diminish brain energy, yet it directs it 
Just as the telegraph operator does not add to or dimin- 
ish his electric current by turning it into one circuit 
rather than another, so the spiritual agent guides and 
facilitates the discharge of particidar brain circuits. 
But the reduction of the physical forces to forms of mo- 
tion seems to raise an insurmountable barrier to the 
advocates of such an easy solution. For, while the tele- 
graph operator does not use electricity to open his com- 
mutator, still he moves to do it, and the energy of the 
world which went into his motion is taken away from 
the amount available for electricity. He might, indeed, 
first turn his muscular energy into electricity, and with 
it open the commutator. So the influence that makes 
the connection in the brain must be itself a form of mo- 
tion of a particle in the brain, and this means taking so 
much energy from the ordinary dynamic circuits of the 

> The morphological proceflses of life in general present an apparent 
analogy ; but if it be true that life always carries the beginnings of 
consciousness, then the problem in the two cases is essentially the same. 
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brain. The only reply to this objection is the metaphysi- 
cal postulate of an identity, in which the two kinds of 
energy are brought under the notion of a common cos- 
mic principle. Such a conception is needed to make the 
directive and selective function of will, as defended by 
current spiritualism, available in any scientific sense. 

On either of these views, the relation of voluntary to- 
reactive consciousness is clear. In volition, we are con- 
scious of a form of mental activity aui generis : a form 
present in all consciousness, but now first explicit. Tha 
''selection'* of passive, the ''attention" of reactive, find 
their fruition in the " fiat" of volitional, consciousness. 
This at once confirms, and is supported by, the similar 
doctrine of apperceptive synthesis found implicit in the 
earliest distinctions among sensations, but only explicit 
in conception and thought. 

On the first of the two views suggested, no conception 
of the physical process of volition is possible ; since, if 
altered on occasion by a dynamic reaction of conscious* 
ness, the brain-process could not be called constant. 

If one embraces the second conception, it becomes 
his task to conceive the physical process underlying vo- 
lition in such a way that the increased complexity of ita 
integration will support the adaptations which voluntary 
acts exhibit, at the same time that the energies of the 
system are kept inviolate. Such a construction the writer 
does not care to attempt. More data from physiology 
must be awaited. Orchansky infers from the fact thai 
the reaction-time for a positive (fiat) and an inhibitory 
(neget) reaction is the same, that the nerve-courses in- 
volved are also the same/ 

Other current alternative theories of the physiolorical basis 
of will do violence to the facts on one side or the otner. On 
one hand, consciousness is held to be an " epiphenomenon,'' ' a 

1 Archivfar Anat. u. Phys., 1889, p. 190 (PAy<. Abth.). 
' Maudsley. 
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43park9 BO to speak, thrown off by the machinery of brain: it 
uluminates its path, and dies away, havinff no influence what- 
ever on the machine which produces it. This does direct yio- 
lence to the distinction between reflex and voluntary action, 
i.e., to the efficacjr of effort. One of the most radical advo- 
-cates of the biolo^cal theory of mind, Ribot, deserts it at this 
point. ** In relation to the future development of the individ- 
ual/' savs he, " it [consciousness] is a factor of the first order; 
... it ntcilitates and guides future reactions. '' ' 

Theory of Innervation. Any theory of a uniform ner- 
vous basis of will admits certain points, i.e., an efferent 
process follovring upon a central process, this efferent 
process stimulating a muscular reaction which is reported 
in turn to consciousness by an afferent process. A fur- 
ther question arises as to the exact locus in this series 
of the feeling of effort. Do we feel effort when the 
energy of muscular stimulation leaves the brain, or 
when the incoming process from the muscles reports the 
Actual movement ? Put technically, are effort-feelings 
•entirely kinoesthdiCf income-feelings ; or do they involve 
also feelings of innervation,* outgo-feelings? 

Analogy from the general build of the nervous system, 
as analyzed above, would lead us to look for an element 
of consciousness from the outgoing or reacting process no 
less than from the incoming or receiving process. 

An adequate justification of this presumption from a 
physiological point of view was first attempted by Wundt, 
to whom the phrase " innervation feelings*' is due. Be- 
cent writers of note have disputed the point, holding that 
there is no adequate evidence of any such sensations, 
apart from the kinsesthetic sensations of movement and 
the traces they leave behind in memory. Space does not 
permit an exposition of this complex controversy, nor 
does the theory of will require it. If we hold a dynamic 

> Ditea$e$ qf PffTionalUif, p. 16. 

* See distinction between "effort" and "reslstanoe" feelings in 
JSenses and InielUet, chap. vii. § 8, p. 89. 
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theory of consciousness, and that effort is the feeling of 
this dynamic activity, it does not matter whether the 
physical result is reported to consciousness before or 
after the muscular reaction. If we hold that conscious- 
ness is merely an epiphenomenon, then a sensation of 
outgo of nervous energy, like any other sensation, would 
only represent a condition of the organism. Not only 
might such a sensation be said, on the one hand, to give 
evidence of the direct effect of a spiritual impulse of will 
in liberating central energy ; but, on the other hand, it 
might be said to afford sufficient explanation of effort, 
and render such a spiritual impulse of will unnecessary. 

For this reason, the widest difference of opinion prevails on 
the subject. In favor of innervation sensations we find Bain, 
Wundt, Sully, Beaunis, Croom Bobertson ; against them, 
Bastian, James, Munsterberg. The best recent discussions are 
those of Bastian,* James,* Wundt,' and Beaunis.* The present 
writer has found evidence of sensations arising from the con- 
dition of the motor centres in the discovery that right-handed- 
ness develops in infancy only under conditions of muscular 
effort.' This cannot be due jjurely to physiological differences 
in brain-sides or arms,' for in that case, one hand would be 
preferred in all movements. Preyer seems to be right in saying 
that, '^ muscular sensations [of some kind] are necessary 
pioneers for voluntary motor impulses.^' ' It cannot be due 
to traces left in memory by greater efficiency, dexterity, etc., 
by the hand preferred • ; for at this early age (seventh 
month) no such difference in dexterity, etc., was observed. 
Besides, greater skill in one hand would cause its use in easy 
movements as well, especially after the right hand had been 

> Brain, z. p. 1, followed by a symposium on the subject. 

■ Loo. ct<., II. pp. 498-522. 

« Phys. F^yeh,, 8d ed., i. pp. 400 ff. 
^ Le$ 8enaation$ internes, chap. xi. 

■ See 8GUnee, xvi, 1890, pp. 247 and 802. 

* So explained by MQnsterberg in a letter to the writer. Prof. 
James at first favored this yiew (Sdenee, loc, eiL, p. 275), but afterwards 
gave it up— also in a private letter. 

f Mind qf the Child (trans.), i. pp. 254-55. 

* James, reference in the last note but one. 
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called out predominantly in effort ; bnt this was found not to* 
be the case. The evident explanation is that the child had a 
yague consciousness of greater motor readiness, outward pres- 
sure, high potential^ in the centre which stimulates the right 
arm. 

On voluntary movement, consult: James, loc. cit., obap. zxvi; 
Stricke, Das Bewusstsein, chap, ix ; H&ffding, Outlines, tii. A ; 
Wundt, Phys, Psych,, 8d ed., ii. pp. 487 if. ; Bertrand, Psychologie 
V Effort; (development of) Preyer, Mind of the Child, part ii ; 
Schneider, Mensch, WiUe, Theil iv; SuUy, Outlines, pp.601 ff.; Ladd, 
Elements, part ii. chap. z. § 27 ; Bain, Emotions and WHt, part il 
chaps, n-m ; Drbal, Lehrbuch, §g 186,186 ; Perez, First Three Years^ 
of Childhood, chap, ii ; Carpenter, Ment, Phys., bk. i. chap. ix. 1 ; 
Morell, Outlines cf Psychology, pt. vi. chap, u ; 8etch6nofl, itudes 
Psychohgiques, chap. u. 

lUrther Problems for Study : 
Innervation sensations ; 
Philosophical significance of effort and resistance, 


CHAPTER XYL 

VOLITION. 

Purpose. In the last chapter, we fonnd that Toltin- 
tarj movement is only a particular case of voluntary 
attention. The preparation for movement involves the 
selection of a particular presentation, and its accom- 
plishment is only a matter of the reiteration of this 
selection when the proper ideal and motor conditions 
are present and fill consciousness. For example, I 
determine at twelve o'clock to dine with a friend at 
six. I have selected and willed this act: but in the 
mean time other ideas — ^knowledge of the hour, present 
duties, etc.— occupy my consciousness with the intended 
act. My state of will is then purpose. When six ar- 
rives, these presentations foreign to my purpose disap- 
pear, the dining act alone persists, fills my attention, 
and I walk to the house of my friend. My volition at 
six repeats my volition at twelve, except tiiat the two 
involve a somewhat different background of accompany- 
ing consciousness.' In both cases, I give myself with all 
its immediate consequences: in one case, these conse- 
quences are apparent only in my mental life; in the 
other, they shed themselves out through my muscles 
into the physical world. If I resolve to break into a 
house, I am a burglar, though I be arrested before I 
move a muscle. Hence, there is only one fiat, one volition, 
and that is to give my attention to a presentation. 

^ " A rssolw,** says James, 'Mnvolyes all the elements of a motor fiat 
except the word ' now.*" Loe. dt,, n. p. 661. 
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% 1. VOLUNTABT AtTBNTION A8 ChOICB, 

Law of Motives. Yolition, considered as an act of 
attention, always involves some measure of division in 
consciousness — some measure of confusion due to unad- 
justed claims. The various classes of claims which are 
to be adjusted in an act have been pointed out They 
are the springs of action or motives^ any affective ten- 
dencies whatever that represent active conditions of 
consciousness. My whole personality, as has been made 
dear, is an expressive thing: its expressive side is as 
real and elementary as its receptive side. Consequently, 
at every moment the man is expressing himself some- 
how, and what he is expressing is the outcome of all the 
elements in him which seek expression. 

Farther, the whole of the present possibilities of the 
man are summed up in these tendencies outward : they 
represent his entire self at the moment that he acts, Le., 
his make-up as the present conditions of his environ- 
ment are suited to call it out. Given conditions which 
favor the expression of a number of his motives at once, 
and they all clamor for exclusive recognition. For 
example, a brakeman's hand is freezing to the iron : 
intense pain, a physical spring of action, prompts him to 
desert his brake. But he quickly calculates the chances 
of collision, or an open bridge : an intellectual motive urg- 
ing him to remain faithfully at his post. And with this 
last there come the picturing of wounded passengers, 
the cries of those in danger : a new emotional motive, 
which brings with it a warm flood of sympathy, leading 
to a quick and easy decision on the side of duty. The 
decision is the man's decision ; it expresses the nature 
of this man and no other ; and it is the outgoing of his 
nature in a line which the particular circumstances 
opened to him. Accordingly, we may say, first, that off 
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volition restdta from a more or leas complex aggregation' 
of motives ; and, second, that this aggregation of motives 
exhausts the possible aUematives of present action. 

The first position is clear from the analysis of the afFectiye 
basis of Yolition above, in which the different stimuli to voli- 
tion were pointed out. It is impossible that any one of these 
should act alone, for a man is never free from his body, on 
one side, or his higher ideals, on another side, or his emo* 
tional tone, on a third. They are all present always in normal 
life. 

The second position shows us that any doctrine according 
to which a man can transcend his motives, hold aloof from 
them, despise and reject them, simply adcs us to chase, a 
fire-fly. l3f you remove a man's motives you remove the man; 
for what is the man but body and mind r The whole content 
of volition disappears. To will at all, a something must be 
willed, but this something is a pictured something, bearing^ 
some relation to myself. The reason I will it is because it 
moves me— is my motive. Let me picture never so stronglv 
the fabulous — ^the utterly uninterestmg and indifferent — and 
will in reference to it is impossible. I can never make new 
motives, or will a thin^ that does not for some reason find a 
responsive echo in my breast. 

Nature of Motives. It is also plain that a motive is 
nothing in itself. It is only a name for a partial expres- 
sion of the nature of an agent. Consequently, motives 
can in no sense be considered as forces which expend 
their energies upon the will, or which fight each other. 
These conceptions of current psychology are nothing^ 
short of myths — myths which have " darkened counsel 
without wisdom" long enough. Apart from the motives, 
there is no will to fight against, and as to struggling 
with each other — ^that would mean either that each of 
the motives had a will of its own, or that there were no 
common life whose full realization is the best satisfac- 
tion of them all. Here is a developing principle— call 
it what we may — whose different life-furthering adapta- 
tions represent a hierarchy of worths. One worth ia 
chosen. If it be the best, the others are also furthered 
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-with it by their very denial : if it be lower than the best, 
it suffers with the others through its gratification ; both 
because, as elements of a common life, all are inyolved 
in the gratification of each. How, then, can they be 
conceived as separate entities contending in a theatre 
which is cold stone to all of them ? Bather, they are 
all vital elements in the functional synthesis of a living 
consciousness. 

AflbotB as MotiveB. Among motives, two great classes 
have been distinguished, affects and ends. The former 
are immediate influences upon the will, unpictured, 
unreckoned, unavoidable. The latter are reflective 
motives, pictured, estimated, subject to conscious selec- 
tion or rejection. Now it is plain that these two classes 
of motives stand on very different planes in the men- 
tal life, as regards their volitional worth. If all vo- 
lition is in view of an end, then it is only by strength- 
ening the influence of particular ends that affects enter. 
If I grow greatly excited, for example, over a particular 
choice, my excitement colors my choice only in so far as 
it presses home upon me one alternative of my choice. 
My physical health alters my opinions and reactions, 
not by supplying me a new end, but by brightening a 
consideration here, dulling another there, rendering the 
attention slnggish, and so limiting the range of my 
consideration, or stimulating it greatly and so pitching 
the entire intellectual play at a higher key. What 
actual volition is concerned with, therefore, is ends and 
ends only. 

The clearest example as well as the plainest demonstra- 
iion of the inflaence of such subconscious motives upon 
choice is given by recent results in hypnotism.* A suggestion 
given to a patient, with instructions to carry it out at a cer- 
tain hour alter being restored to his normal condition, is car- 

> Binet and F6r£, Animal Magnetiim, pp. d07 f . 
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ried out when the time arriyes. The subject acts Toluntarily, 
pursues a present end, but declares that he can give no reason 
whatever for his conduct, as no trace exists in his memory of 
what occurred during the sleep. The stimulus to the will 
must have remained somewhere in him, though not in his 
consciousness. Of course the new hypothesis of a subsid- 
iary or split-ofF consciousness suggests itself here. 

Volitional Apperception. How, then, does an end 
pass into a yolition ; how does it get the fiat which 
makes it an act? Careful questioning of consciousness 
leads us to see that the picturing of ends is in no respect 
different from the picturing of anything else. It is an 
ordinary act of apperception, by which new elements of 
conscious content are taken up in an integration with 
the old-established complex of presentation. The new 
end gets in only as far as it is adjusted and harmo- 
nized with old ends : the old ends themselves, a single 
integrated group, take on a new complexion from the 
new element of experience thus absorbed. The atten- 
tion moves throughout the series of elements, grasping, 
relating, retaining, selecting, and when the integration 
it eflfects swells and fills consciousness — that is the fiat. 
Just as soon as the elements of the end-complex cease 
to act as partial influences, causing the movements of 
attention by their own vividness, and the attention gets 
its hold upon its integrated content as a grand related 
aUucUum^ the fiat goes forth. 

For example, I have been accustomed, after careful 
thought, to pursue a given line of business policy. It. 
is the outcome of all my thinking, feeling, and past 
action — an integration, a motor situation, which exhausts, 
my motives and represents my present volitional atti- 
tude. A friend gives me new information ; it gets ani 
entrance by its own intrinsic hold upon my attention ; it 
becomes an element in the situation ; every other ele- 
ment gets a new adjustment ; and when I make up my 
mind again, get control of the situation through relative 
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stability in the apperoeptiye outcome — then I am at 
once in action — mj fiat is given. 

Now no one end has brought about this result. I 
do not adopt one and utterly deny others. I adopt the 
situation in which all have entered and to which they 
have given each its own significance. It is true that the 
exigencies of conduct narrow me down to a very small 
number of expressions. I must either go to the opera 
or stay away. But neither alternative represents my 
true mind. I decide to go, muse; to stay away, ^ ; 
and whichever I do, it is with the clear consciousness 
that I am not realizing my ideal volitional situation in 
the premisea Instead of indulging one of my ends, I 
am acting on a compromise, which really satisfies none. 

Volitional apperception, therefore, differs from gen- 
eral apperception only in its explicit motor reference. 
This reference, as has been seen, is present in all apper- 
ception ; no state of consciousness lacks it. But when 
I have action in view, the moving quality of the ele- 
ments of my synthesis is more felt (Generally, my de- 
cision is simply consent — the passage of ''the adopt- 
ing act" I consent to a thing when I give it my sanc- 
tion. This is volition; but not as full a volition as 
the volition of conduct When I know that my own 
fate is involved, that it is I who must act, there is a ful- 
ness of emotional warmth and reality that gives new 
affective coloring to the ends involved, and perhaps radi- 
cally alters the outcome. 

It is readily seen that a new class of emotions is in- 
volved in this latter case, the self-emotions, i.e., pride, am- 
bition, shame, etc. As soon as the notion of self gets in- 
volved in the controversy, it is impossible to escape their 
influence entirely. They enter as additional motives, gener- 
ally affects, but possibly distinct pictured ends of desire. 
Eor this reason, it is difficult to make our judgments of our- 
selves as severe and exacting as the demands we make of 
others. 
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OontroUing Motive. The controlling motiyey conse- 
qnentljy is the motiye which wins the fiat Bat it is 
▼ery difficult to find anything that it controls. It does 
not exist at all after the fiat, for the outcome of the fiat 
is a new end in which all the motives have entered. So 
it does not control conduct, which is the expression of 
the fiat. For the same reason, it does not control the 
volition itsell Every one of the motives is controlling 
in the same sense, Le., of entering essentially in the 
result The only advantage it has over other motives is 
that it becomes the final channel of expression ' in con- 
duct; an advantage denied to them. In this sense it 
<$ontrols the other motives, but only in this sense. 

Deliberation. The state of division, balance, and in- 
decision described, is ordinarily called ddiheration. Its 
nature is now sufficiently clear. Its duration depends 
upon the complexity of the considerations which arise, 
the evenness of their motive infiuence, and the absence 
of pressing urgency of choice. Individuals vary greatly 
in the thoroughness of their deliberative processes. As 
a rule, deliberate, slow decisions are safest, though, as 
has been seen, it is possible that an unexpected flash of 
conceptual feeling may carry the day in favor of an un- 
seen aspect of truth. An important additional motive 
in deliberation is the state of mind called catUion, arising 
from a sense of the danger of hasty decision.' 

1 Either real or Intended expression : it is well pointed out by Bain 
iEmoUofU and WiU, p. 8iX^) that the act is complete and the motive con- 
trolling (in his view because of pleasore and pain associations) when in 
fatigue or disease there is no energy to cany it out. Wundt's expUna- 
tion of the fact is nearer that of the text; cf . Ribot, German P^yehohgff 
qf To-day, pp. 202, 208. 

*Bain makes caution, of course, purely a pleasure-pain motive, 
and the entire ground of the voluntary delay involved in delibera- 
tion; {00. eA., p. 406 f. This means that instead of the popular *' Be sure 
you're right, then go ahead," our real state of mind is '' Be sure you're 
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Choice. Choice is the fiat itself — the adopting act — 
as it terminates upon an end. It is volition considered 
not as the general form of will, whatever content it ma;^ 
be exercised upon, but a particular volition upon one of 
alternative pictured ends. A choice is always a definite 
particular choice. And it includes, as a phenomenon in. 
consciousness, the feeling of the continuance of the 
partial ends which enter in deliberation. It does not 
quench one desire to resolve to satisfy another. And the 
intellectual act of apperception, whereby the course 
chosen is constituted, may find itself in need of constant 
reiteration to maintain itself. We need to be constantly 
reminded of the reasons of our faith in order not to lose 
it The greatest moral victories may be subsequently 
lost through the stolen march of a desire or impulse once 
successfully subdued. Choice, therefore, is the feeling; 
of the settlement of a question which is still a possible 
question. It is a volitional declaration with a felt inter- 
rogation. As soon as our decisions pass out of the 
range of reconsideration, they are not properly choicer 
any longer ; they become, then, elements in character. 

Potential and Final Choice. In regard to the per- 
formance of a course of conduct, two stages or aspecta 
of choice may be distinguished, potential and ^noZ choice. 
By potential choice is meant a man's decision as far as 
it results from his own character, disposition, personal 
preferences, etc. Potential choice covers the whole 
range of affective motives, the dumb unpictured in- 
fluences which get in their work silently. It includee 
also the ends which one's own character, memory, 
knowledge supply : in short, it represents the decision I 
reach when " left to myself." It is potential choice that 
we feel sure about in the case of our friends : it is more 

iqfe, then go ahead." He terminates deliberation by the felt danger of 
indecision. 
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approximately a constant tiling from day to day. It 
represents the great currents of our lives, the habitual 
lines of actiyity, opinion, and interest, of which more 
remains to be said below. 

Final choice, on the contrary, is actual choice, active 
choice, acting choice. It is the full outcome of deliber- 
ation from whatever sources considerations may come. 
It is the adjustment^ the compromise, as it was called 
above, of all the actual circumstances of the case. It is 
choice as a spectator looks at it and asks, what did he 
do? Not what did he personally most wish, or did his 
action satisfy his ideal situation? It is, further, in the 
later stages of deliberation that potential choice suffers 
the revision which makes volition actual. It is brought 
about by the more unessential, the less interesting con- 
siderations. Many a fond wish is murdered by the 
present demands of cruel circumstance. It is also 
here, in the more or less open interval between potential 
and actual choice, that the estimable qualities of opeT^ 
mindednesa and ingenuouaneaa appear. The open-minded 
man is receptive to new suggestions, arguments, and 
emotional appeals. His habits of action have not become 
so petrified about him as to block up the channels of 
new volitional reaction. Others "are not so, but are 
like the house which is founded upon a rock." Nothing 
but an earthquake can shake the man whose potential 
equates with his actual choice regularly. 

Feeling of Altematives. The feeling of open alterna- 
tives which is said to characterize choice rests, when an 
act of volition is closely scrutinized, in one of two places : 
either before the volition, during deliberation, or after 
volition. Before volition, the possible alternatives are act- 
ually present as candidates for the position of controlling 
motive. We know that one of them and only one will 
be the final channel of expression. Any one is eligible 
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for this. They are really altematiTes also in the sense 
that the outcome is not yet foreseen : consciousness has 
not yet reached the stage at which there is any outcome 
at all. But these two considerations exhaust the mean- 
ing of felt altematiyes before volition. This feeling is 
further complicated with that of obligation. 

After ToUtion, as already said, the motives persist. 
The circumstances of deliberation throng back upon us : 
especially after a hard long-fought decision do we live 
by retrospection in the past But further than this, we 
feel that another revision is possible: that new light 
may come to us and our decision may be reversed. 
Here again, therefore, are two senses in which alterna- 
tives are felt ; one, the persistence of the conditions of 
a choice already made, the NacWdang of our effort, the 
drifting smoke of the battle-field : the other, the gather- 
ing again of the conditions of choice, the preparation of 
a new choice. This latter, therefore, is identical with 
the similar feeling before volition. Accordingly, the 
feeling of alternatives is always a sense of ocyntemporor' 
neovs motives or of reminiscences of such 

As to volition itself, however, it is accompanied by 
no feeling of alternatives. On the contrary, it is felt as 
a peculiarly exclusive, definite, intolerant thing. It ter- 
minates alternatives, and fills consciousness with a single 
apperceived presentation. As Bibot phrases it, voluntary 
attention is a state of monoideism. If I attend to two 
things at once, it is because I will both things ; together 
they give the end. The end itself is one and undivided. 
This cessation of deliberation is accompanied by an 
emotional coloring of relief which is highly pleasurable ; 
and it is in sharp contrast to the unpleasant tone of con- 
flict which characterizes indecision. 

Moral Choice. Moral choice involves the moral im- 
pulse as a motive principle. In decisions in which moral 
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feelings are not inyolved, this principle is practically 
absent. As soon, howeyer, as the coefficient of the right 
in conduct is, or is likely to be, disregarded, a new color- 
ing is giyen to all the phases of the act of volition. In 
addition to the consideration of expediency which is the 
unwritten law of choices morally indifferent, the consid- 
eration of right enters through the ethical feelings. Each 
pictured end has its value as relatively fit or unfit for 
construction in an ideal of conduct 

There are two peculiarities about the moral motive, 
however, when considered as entering among the factors 
of deliberation. First, it is not itself a pictured end al- 
ternative to other ends. We have found that the moral 
ideal is not presentable. It is rather realized in the 
relative adjustment of other ends to one another. Con- 
sequently, the moral motive is not realized by withdrawal 
from the ordinary conditions of action, or by its own 
abstract pursuit ; it does not present for itself a distinct 
channel of expression. It enters to dignify and justify 
one of the ordinary series of alternatives, as of more 
worth in a scale of moral values. 

Second, the moral motive, as said in an earlier con- 
nection, carries with it the felt authority of a cate- 
gorical imperative. I may decide on the expediency of 
a course and then disregard it, with no blame, no re- 
morse : but when I decide on its rightness, this very 
decision is a recognition of an authority beyond which 
there is no appeal 

Choice and Habit. In the sphere of volition, as else- 
where, the law of habit has striking applications. Ends 
tend by repetition to coalesce with one another. Com- 
plex series of volitions become so closely integrated, that 
a starting fiat is all that is necessary to bring about a 
series of well-adjusted motor reactions. Here, again, 
two great views of habituation open before us. First, 
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the Toluntary shifting of attention, the effort to select, 
arrange, accomplish, becomes unnecessary by the law 
that association takes oyer the work of intelligence. 
Thus the surface of consciousness is made more calm 
from moment to moment, and the attention is left free 
for new fields of exploration. Such a combination of 
elements in a single voluntary moTcment we may call 
an act. Thus, opening a book and turning to the place 
desired is an act : but it represents innumerable efforts, 
failures, and partial successes extending oyer years of 
child-life. An act is what was called in an earlier con- 
nection a " motor intuition." ' 

Second, these acts get segregated in like manner ; 
lose their individuality in what are called dispoaitions. 
Our acts grow more and more alike : our day's devices 
become routine : our satisfactions vary with our educa- 
tion, and fall back under the lead of impulse. Nothing, 
in short, in which our agency is involved, escapes the 
solidifying, unifying effects of habit' 

The result is that ends get back to the status of 
affects, and our voluntary life becomes more limited in 
the range of clear consciousness. Even the power to 
rebel against a habit is itself a matter of habit. A habit 
is hopelessly fixed when there is no disposition to break 
it up. 

Hence the extreme importance, on the part of teach- 
ers, of a clear understanding of the laws of volition in its 
early rise and progress. Variety should be everywhere 
provided in the tasks for children. Choices which in- 
volve self-denial should be dwelt upon, illustrated, and 
encouraged. No pains should be spared to give the 
child an intelligent view of the claims of others upon 
him, in order that the habits which he does form may 
be beneficent and moral. 

> Sensei and InteUeei, chap. viii. § 6. 
*Cf. Lotze, Microeosmtu, i. p. 256. 
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IntelleotaalBffbrt: its FonxiB. Effort to accomplish 
an intellectual task is characterized by the marks already 
found attaching to muscular effort. Indeed the latter is 
but a particular case of the former. The effort to keep 
up a train of thought, to suppress an emotion, to bring 
order and coherence into the mental flow, has the same 
feelings of fiat, dead-lift, resistance, already found in the 
earlier case. If we can manage to keep the attention 
well fixed upon the object of desire, the battle is won — 
it swells and fills consciousness, and wins Tolition. 

Special forms that more intellectual effort takes are 
readution,^ determination^ perseverance^ doggedneas: all the 
manifestations of so-called strength of will. They all 
express the more or less habitual exercise of attention 
as it gains control and comes to characterize the indi- 
vidual. They refer more especially to potential choice, 
as reflecting character. 

§ 2. Gharacteb. 

The conception of character, apart from the meta- 
physics of it, properly attaches to the active side of 
personality. It means the essential part of a man, 
that which is most himself, but it is interpreted, like 
everything else, in its expression. Action is the only 
and the adequate expression of a man. So character 
means the present agent, the possible actor. The notion 
also includes the idea of permanence. Character is that 
expression of a man which is most constant, habitual, 
and, in consequence, most unconscious, unpremeditated, 
genuine. 

While the most permanent expression of personality, 
nevertheless character is not a stationary thing. It is a 
progressive, developing thing. Especially in early life, 
the change and development of character are super- 

> See Bain, Emotions and WiU, i. p. 417. 
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ficially evident and present the only adequate state- 
ment of the problem of education. As has already been 
seen, the growth of mental function as a whole waits, in 
early life, upon the growth of the physical organism ; in 
later life, it becomes more independent, developing 
under the law of volition ; but in both cases it is still,* 
with the physical organism, subject to influences from the 
conditions which envisage the personality as a whole. 

We may speak of the '^ innate gift of nature" as a 
man's endowment^ that which he starts with, received by 
inheritance. It includes all his potencies for develop* 
ment as far as they can be conceived apart from th& 
external conditions in which alone they can be de- 
veloped. On the other hand, the sum of these external 
conditions from birth upward, considered as influencing 
character, we may caU envircnmeffd. 

The question as to the nature of present character, 
is accordingly this : what is the law of the development 
of a man's endowment in relation to his environment ? 
Two great principles already arrived at find further 
application here, Le., the principles of adaptation and 
habitvation. 

Development of Character through Choice. It is by 
choice, that these principles get their application. 
Choice plays the part in the development of character 
that nervous reactions play in the development of the 
sentient organism. Nervous reactions were found to be 
to a degree selective and adaptive ; and further, it ap- 
peared that such adaptations become fixed in structure 
by the principle of habit So choice is selective and 
adaptive, and its reactions create tendencies toward 
those habitual performances which are the outcome of 
character. 

It is in final choice that the reaction of endowment 
upon new environing conditions becomes evident A. 
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man's potential choice represents that which is already 
in him. Any modification of potential choice is due to- 
influences from without, to environment The conse- 
quent reaction tends to identify the man with the new 
consideration before foreign to him. He has taken it up 
in his deliberation, giren it a place in the list- of motives 
which appeal to him, and thus disclosed a desire, whim, 
preference, now more important to him because he once 
has harbored it Character, accordingly, as an expressive 
thing, has thus taken a step in its development through 
the influence of environment 

The potential choice of a man at any time, therefore,, 
represents all the final choices of his past life. Each 
link in the chain of volitions, from the present back to 
his first exercise of choice, has involved these elements. 
The very first act of choice of a human being is already^ 
expressive of the accommodation of himself to his cir- 
cumstances. Indeed, it is through the stress of circum- 
stances, through the necessity imposed by muscular re- 
sistances, violent pains, and crying appetites, that volition 
in the first place takes its rise. 

Accordingly, it is easy to see that environment enters 
in the development of character in three ways. First, 
the way we have already seen : it presents new ends for 
choice. Second, it becomes a conscious influence over 
our prospective choices. We decide our questions sub- 
ject to future light, circumstance, fortune. The char- 
acter thus grows pliable, the will cautious, action hypo- 
thetical. This result of environment is a more complex 
and refined application of the law of habituation. Where 
uniformity of experience prevails, action grows habitual. 
Where lack of uniformity prevails, distrust and caution 
grow habitual. The latter is more unusual, since uni- 
formity is more easily seen and accommodated to : but 
it is equally real — the tendency of reflective thought 
upon the relative values of experiences, to make men 
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sceptical iii their opinions and unenthusiastio in their 
deportment. It simply means that indecision, which is 
the enemy of habit, paralyzes volition ; for habit makes 
Tolition spontaneous and impulsive. 

Third, the principal influence of environment is un- 
doubtedly before and during the early rise of volition. 
In very early childhood, authority is the controlling in- 
fluence in moulding actual choice, and thus in fixing char- 
acter. So important is this that some writers ' find in the 
''word of command" the foundation of all subsequent 
authority, moral as well as legal. However this may be, 
the observation of children shows to what a remarkable 
extent the authoritative suggestion of a parent sets the 
inclinations and forms the habits of his child. Even in 
the matter of. physical appetites, likes and dislikes may 
be to a large extent controlled.* Imitation and sug- 
gestion start reactions which become habitual. The 
unconscious lesson of a bad example learned by a child 
from his father is one of nature's most impressive 
pieces of moral instruction. Moral contagion of charac- 
ter is as direct and unconscious as physical contagion 
of disease. Further, early social conditions, family, 
school, and play associates, create a milieu which makes 
endowment practically helpless as to the methods of its 
expression during the early years of life. Educationally, 
the tremendous influence of environment is the more 
apparent since it is just at this period that the child 
begins to reach those conceptions which serve as point 
of departure for moral feeling. 

The relative strength of heredity and environment is thus 
a matter of var^ine adjustment In many cases the virlie 
growth of inherited tendency may outlive and defy the most 

>Bain. 

' The diet of a child from one to two years of age may be made the 
hasis of permanent appetites by judicious suggestions of relish and 
enjoyment. 
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careful or careless training. Oalton shows this in his inter- 
esting inquiry touching the deyelopment of twins.* It cer- 
tainly is not to be expected that the environment of a single 
lifetime will undo the acquisitions of generations in enriron- 
ment equally forceful. But generally^ the effects of heredity 
are not so uniform in fixing positive traits of character. A 
child inherits not only from his immediate parents, but from 
theirs, and Oalton's 'Maw of reversion to type" would tend to 
neutralize those prominent traits which survive. Conse- 
quently an important part of character, it is safe to say, remains 
to find its form of development in the conditions environing 
the individual life. The development of character may b^ 
represented by a line (a;, endowment) broken by the recurrent 
intersection of other lines (y, y\ etc., envuronment), the 
angles thus formed being points of choice (a, a', eto.^ poten- 
tial, and ht Vy etc., final), as follows: 


§ 3. Ikitiatiok op Motives by Attbktiok. 

Coming closer to the actual method of voluntary at- 
tention, we seem to find a wide range of apparent excep- 
tions to the law of motives as now stated. The atten- 
tion, we know, intensifies a mental state. It is possible 
simply by dwelling upon a consideration to increase its 
importance to us, to give it preponderating influence in 
our deliberation, and, finally, to convince ourselves of 
its supreme desirableness. It looks, if not like the ini- 
tiation of new motives by the attention, at least like the 
initiation of new intensity in old motives. This effect is 
further exaggerated by the fading out of other motives 
in consequence of the vnthdrawal of the attention from 

* Jn^^riM inia Human FaeuUy, pp. 816 fl. 
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them in favor of the ^^star actor." The important ques- 
tion is: Is this ezeroise of the attention itself unmo- 
tived — ^independent of the conditions of endowment and 
•environment already pointed out ? This question must 
be answered in the negative, for several reasons. 

1. Such a result often follows upon the involuntary 
exercise of the attention. By a sudden stimulus from 
without, the attention is shifted, leaves the chain of de- 
liberation, dwells upon an alternative before subordi- 
nate, and so changes the throw of volition. A burglar 
greedy of gain contemplates a robbery, but a harmless 
noise starts associations which suggest danger, and he 
deserts his enterprise. Any incident which arouses the 
attention from its line of easiest passage, and gets it 
concentrated upon a different train, is apt to modify 
choice. So lawyers aim to divert the attention of jury- 
men from the claims of mercy by exhibiting bloody 
weapons, dwelling upon terrible incidents, and thus 
getting the attention under the lead of strong emotion. 
In these cases there is clearly no factor apart from the 
-environment and the elements of character which re- 
,spond to it. 

2. It seems possible to divide all cases of such ap- 
parent initiation of motive intensity into two classes; 
one, the cases of involuntary attention mentioned, and 
the other, cases of deliberation. If I have no intention 
at all in the matter, no trace of preference for the motive 
whose intensity is strengthened, then it is clearly invol- 
untary — ^a matter of the reactive consciousness. But as 
«oon as any such preference comes in — ^any physical, 
mental, or emotional motive for wishing to intensify this 
particular alternative — then my choice is already made, 
and I am fooling myself in thinking that I am reaching 
an unbiassed decision. Most of the instances are of this 
latter kind. They are the becoming conscious of the 
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great class of Tolitional stimuli already described as 
affects. Habit, for example, becomes conscious in its in- 
fluence on ToUtion ; yague physical and emotional states 
which are never distinguished from the fundamental 
tone of our personality reveal themselves thus, as ele- 
ments of it. 

Hence we may conclude that this phenomenon is only 
a phase of the general mystery of attention. By atten- 
tion, deliberation takes place, and choice is the outcome 
of this deliberation. When we are absolutely outside 
the range of deliberation, instead of finding ourselves in 
the presence of altogether unconditioned activity, we 
only revert back to activity of the reflex type. 

g 4. Fbeedom of the Will. 

In the light of the foregoing, the problem of the free- 
dom of the will takes at least an intelligible form of 
statement. Freedom of the man is perhaps a better 
way of stating it. Yet the term freedom suggests a com- 
parison with the conditions of physical causation which 
is essentially misleading. It would be well if this dis- 
cussion were thrown into terms of psychological meaning 
independent of popular usage altogether. The statement 
of the following alternative views may suffice to bring 
out the real point at issue in the free-will controversy. 

I. Indeterminiam. On this view of volition, choice 
is absolutely unconditioned. The will, or the agent 
through the will, asserts itself as it sees fit : it is in no 
way conditioned either upon motives, brain activities, 
or external circumstance. Pure indeterminism is also 
called " accidentalism." In opposition to such a view of 
volition it may be said : 

1. It is altogether unpsychologicaL The most thor- 
ough search of consciousness discovers no such cases of 
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absolutely nnmotiyed choice. 2. It leads logically to 
one of two altematiyes : either the will has no relation 
whatever to its social and physical enrironmenty in which 
case it can haye in turn no influence of any kind upon it ; 
or it moTes by chance, whim, caprice, which if true would 
yiolate the uniformity and stability of character. 3. It 
is altogether unnecessary for the purpose for which it is 
usually urged, Le., in the interest of moral responsibility 
and obligation ; for an unrelated will would be responsi- 
ble to no authority, and a will that moved by chance 
would know no law. Indeterminism is claimed chiefly 
by the unreflecting, who fail to see that in holding yoli- 
tion to be motiveless, they cut off the agent himself from 
all voluntary expression. 

n. External Determinism : the view of all those who 
by any method bring volition within the chain of natural 
cause and effect ; all who hold that there is no activity 
in the voluntary or relational consciousness not reduc- 
ible to motive forces. On this view, that is, motives are 
forces in reference to one another, effects in reference to 
the brain in which they have their causal support ; voli- 
tion is the consciousness of the outcome of a conflict of 
forces. It is part of the '^ epiphenomenon*' theory of 
consciousness already explained. This theory in turn 
evokes several criticisms 

1. The theory begs the difficulty of passing from the 
external to the internal: from a brain process to con- 
sciousness. It forgets that this gulf has not been crossed. 
To assume a uniform psycho-physical connection is a very 
different thing from assuming that consciousness is an 
epiphenomenon. If determinism ever be established at 
all, it will be a determinism which reduces volition to 
other states of consciousness, not one that presumes to 
blot out consciousness altogether. 

2. After we get in consciousness, we have no right to 
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apply the law of physical causation to motives. It is 
a most wanton assumption from every point of view, 
except that of physical analogy. Motives persistently 
elude the application of the symbolism of natural 
causation. Where in the play of motives is the law of 
resultant ? Statistics showing uniformity of marriages, 
crimes, etc., in a community, simply prove that men have 
a common nature, and are appealed to by common 
motives; and that variations of choice positive and 
negative equate with each other. The same is true of 
the number of drowning accidents on the sea-coast, and 
it would be just as logical to claim that all who were 
drowned were pushed into the water and held under as 
to claim that uniformity in the aggregate indicates cause 
and effect in individual choice. 

3. Physical causation presents us no analogy to the 
selecting, intensifying, abbreviating, and synthesizing 
activity of attention. As far as the analysis of physio- 
logical function has gone, reflex action is its purest 
type ; yet even in the cerebral processes which underlie 
volition, directive modifications of the reflex have to be 
presupposed. Even though the law of conservation 
sweep through the brain, as we hold it does ; yet it is 
only when selective consciousness is present, and pre- 
sumably because it is present, that the resulting reac- 
tions are what they are. In order to prove the position, 
apperception would have to be reduced to association, 
and association made a function of cerebral dynamics 
only. 

4 As a matter of fact, we know no external influence 
which can compel the will. When we do influence 
another it is by previous knowledge of his inner char- 
acter — ^the mental habits spoken of ; but that, at its best, 
is by no means a certain device. It is true that if there 
were no other consideration against motive determinism, 
this fact might be considered due to the complexity of 
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the forces inyolved : but in the fact of the conscious syn- 
thesis of choice, it seems to have a readier explanation. 

ni. Immanent Determinism. This doctrine holcjs. 
that there is in man a principle of Trealization — the realiza- 
tion both of himself and of an universal consciousness 
through him. In volition this principle attains advance- 
ment The innermost nature of a man is, therefore,^ 
necessarily expressed in every act of choice. It is a free 
expression of what the man is, and, consequently, of all 
that he represents as part of the world : but it, at the 
same time, unconsciously realizes a broader development 
in which all individuals are factors. 

Ab far as this theory is psychological, it is tenable. 
Whatever is immanent must be included in the nature of 
that in which it is immanent : so volition is, after all, 
for psychology, simply the expression of the nature of 
the man himself. 

All metaphvsical construction upon this basis, however, i& 
foreign to psychology. The Question then is : Is the position 
well ^ken that choice is of such a character as to afford a basis 
for an immanental view ? This is true only on condition that 
we find some interpretation of choice by which volition is a 
conditioned but not a caused thing. As soon as we make it a 
caused thing, then that which is the immanent cause is no 
longer fully identical with the will, i.e., is no longer fully 
immanent, and we go back to external determinism. 

lY. Freedom as Self-Ezpression. Our view is now 
narrowed down to very strait limits. The considera- 
tion of motives has led to several determinations: 1. 
Choice is never motiveless. 2. The end chosen is 
always a synthesis of all present motives, and is ade- 
quately expressed by no one of them. 3. This syn- 
. thesis is an activity aui generis : it finds no analogy in 
the composition of physical forces. 

These positions find their only explanation in the 
supposition that the existence back of choice includes^ 
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in its own nature both the motives and the volition/ 
The motives do not grow into volition, nor does the 
volition stand apart from the motives. The motives are 
partial expressions^ the vdition is a total expression of the 
same existence. How the motives pass into or stimulate 
volition is the law of mental development, a law which 
has no analogy in external nature. The relation of this 
law to brain-development is again a higher exhibition of 
that psjoho-phjsical connection which has been as- 
sumed ; a connection which is real, but which yet does 
not prejudice the laws of development on one side or 
the other. As has been said, this seems to point to some 
underlying unity in which the antithesis between mech- 
anism and volition is resolved. 

Freedom, therefore, is a fact, if by it we mean the ex- 
pression of one's self as conditioned by past choices and 
present environment It is not a fact, in any sense which 
denies that volition is thus conditioned, first, upon the 
actual content of consciousness as it swings down the tide 
of the personal life and presses outward for motor expres- 
sion ; and second, upon the environing circumstances 
which draw the motor consciousness out. Free choice 
is a synthesis, the outcome of which is, in every case, 
conditioned upon its elements, but, in no case, caused 
by them. A logical inference is conditioned upon its 
premises, but it is not caused by them. Both inference 
and choice express the nature of the conscious principle 
and the unique method of its life. 

The much-debated question whether a man conld have 
chosen differently in the same circumstances, is seen to be 
quite irrelevant ; for the reason that the circumstances can 
never be twice the same. Yet it is nlain that to say that the 
apperceptive process of choice might issue differently is to 

1 Spinoza says : " Will, considered with regard to mind and body 
together, [is] nothing else than the being of the man himself." Bth,, 
III. 9 Schol. 
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suppose some change in its content : some change which 
brings out another phase of the man's character for expres- 
sion. Bat as has been seen, such changes may be so slight, 
so saperficial, and yet may work such results in volition — 
that it is no wonder we overlook their presencci and take the 
case for one of possible mental initiation. 

Care should be taken to distinguish between the 
question of freedom and that of the relation between 
body and mind. If consciousness is an epiphenomenon, 
then the external determinist has his way ; but if con- 
sciousness be a synthetic thing, still the determinist is 
not necessarily excluded. For a spiritual synthetic re- 
action may be a link in a series of such reactions cau- 
sally related to one another. Further, if consciousness 
do not interfere in any way in the play of brain energies, 
yet the will might be conceived as an agency which does 
not consent, which protests against its physical power- 
lessness, as does the paralytic. Much confusion is 
current from the failure to keep these two questions 
distinct.^ 

Feeling of Freedom. The feeling of freedom seems to 
be made up of two other feelings about equally, i.e., the 
feeling of alternatives and the feeling of agency or power. 
The latter is rather a felt reminiscence than a state of 
original sensibility. It rests largely upon memory of 
past stimulations or inhibitions of the movements now 
alternative to one another. Preyer ' holds that there is 
true will only when there is positive inhibitory power 
over the movement in question in each case. This is 
^clearly not the case in imitative volition, when the move- 
ment is attempted for the first time : but yet in these 
vcases past volitions of other movements are sufficient to 
give the memory of power. It is probable that this feel- 
ing of power or agency gets rapidly generalized awaj 

1 For example, HOffding. OutUnes, vn. B. 6, fi. 
• Mind qf the Child, trans., i. pp. 19^95. 
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from muscular movements in particular^ to alternative 
ends to which muscular reactions are only means. The 
feeling of alternatives, as has been seen, also goes before 
volition, or is also due to reminiscence. Hence the feeling 
of freedom is subject to the criticism already urged 
against the sense of alternatives : it depends upon the 
division in consciousness which I feel it is for myself, 
my own apperceptive activity, to solve in the future/ 
At the moment of volition there is no feeling of freedom. 
Bather, when the fiat goes forth, there is a sense of 
irrevocableness, of once-for-all conclusiveness ; a feeling 
of having thrown one's self over a moral precipice. 

Feeling of Responsibility. As soon as an act has taken 
place, a new phase of feeling arises, that of responsibility. 
It arises only when the stimuli to will have been stamped 
with the seal of one's private ownership. I do not feel 
responsible for my desires, impulses, emotions, except as 
far as I have ratified them at some time by my choice. 
Besponsibility is a feeling of a past explicit choice, just 
as freedom is the feeling of the possibility of such a future 
choice. As attaching to all final choice, this feeling is 
called natural responsibility. It is only the sense of 
ownership in the deed and its consequences. When the 
motive conditions include a command imposed by an ex- 
ternal authority, it becomes legal responsibility; when 
the imperative of duty is a felt condition in the decision, 
it is moral responsibility. The feeling of moral respon- 
sibility for wrong-doing passes quickly into revnorae. 

1 Jessen notes this future reference of the feeling, P^ehologie, p. 868. 
TJlrid says. " Freedom of will is only freedom of choice, for all we feel 
free to do is to choose which of the present impulses we will foUow." 
QoU und der MenUh, 2te Auf., n. 
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§ 5. Effects of Volitiok. 

Ezpreflsive Eflbots. The immediate effects of yolnn- 
tary attention have already been briefly mentioned. 
Physiologically, we find certain sensations of concentra- 
tion in the head, principally at the sense-organ through 
which the stimulus is received. The skin of the head is 
drawn forward and knotted on the forehead, in visual 
attention. Experiments show an increase in the blood- 
supply in the organ attended to. In attention to a 
picture of imagination, or in attentive thought, the eyes 
roll upwards and around, and there is a feeling of ex- 
ploration or searching in the back of the skull.' In 
strong effort, moreover, there is a setting of the epiglottis 
and a compression of the jaws. All these indications are 
additional to the explosive or inhibitive effect to which 
the effort itself is aimed, and which it in so far accom- 
plishes. 

These expressive changes are rather the accompani- 
ments than the effects of attention. They bear much the 
same relation to volition that emotional expression does 

^I can find no ground whatever for Ferrier's assertion that no 
presentation can he voluntarily attended to that cannot he visually 
pictured. It is easy to fixate the eyes on a point and at the same time 
follow a tune through mentally, or to thiuk of a single note without the 
** indirect picturing of the source, instrument, circumstances*' which 
Ferrler thinks necessary {FunctionB of the Brain, 2d ed., p. 464). Dar- 
win is much truer in saying {Expr. qf EmoUon, 2d ed., p. 289): " The 
expression of a person sunk in thought is especially remarkable for the 
undetermined direction of the eyes*'-~the opposite of visual attention. 
Nor is there sufficient ground for the view that the intellectual pictur- 
ing of an object in attentiou is always brought about through the revival 
of muscular experiences (Ribot, N. Lauge, PhUos. Studien, iv). Since 
muscular experiences Involve space, aud spacial experiences are most 
representable, it is true that many revivals are suggested by muscular 
revivals: but the evidence does not show that it is always so. Of. 
James' interesting treatment of preperceptlon— the apperceptive 
preparation of mind for the assimilation of a new object. Loe. eit., i. 
pp. 488 ff . 
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to mental excitemeni They are, moreoyer, common to 
reflex and voluntary attention and can be artificially 
produced. A brainless animal can be stimulated in such 
a way as to show the expression of high attention. 

Eflbots Proper. The more legitimate effects of volun- 
tary attention are the muscular contractions and inhibi- 
tions which follow ii Attempts are being made to bring 
these also under the conquest of artificial production : 
the belief being that volition as a self-determining thing 
will then go to the wall. F6r^ claims ' that the increase 
in force, rapidity, and precision of movements voluntarily 
attended to may be brought about by mechanical means 
(weights, high air-pressure, lying posture, etc), the 
additional force coming from other parts of the system. 
B6clard contends that the extremest muscular tension 
is found in the immobility or static contraction charac- 
teristic of voluntary attention, and that the attention is 
this extreme expenditure of nervous force : he points to 
the fact that the diffusion and repose of attention is at 
once the relaxation of all muscular contraction down to 
the complete inactivity, on both sides, seen in sleep.' 
Loeb ' and others find that when definite motor centres 
are destroyed there is a prolonged period of inertia in 
the limbs affected ; more voluntary effort has to be made 
to move them : this is held to indicate that effort is the 
drawing of nervous force from other regions. 

As to the experimental endeavor, there is no reason 
that it should not be to some degree successful.* Why 
should not there be— indeed must there not be? — a 
physical antecedent to every such physical change ; and 
why may not physiology in some cases discover it ? But 
when there is such an artificial production of the effects 

1 Bews PhiUmphique, Oct. 1890. 
» Ibid,, p. 401. 
» Pfl8ger'8 Arehxv, xxxix. 
* Cf . above. Chap. I. § 8, 8. 
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of attention, what does it prove concerning volition? It 
only proves that conservation holds in brain-activities, a 
position readily enough admitted. Volition might be 
the one law of mental development still, on either of 
the hypotheses already advanced to explain the relation 
of consciousness to the nervous system/ 

Fhysioal Control. The extremely complex system of 
checks and counter-checks which we call physical control, 
in adult life, has had a slow development. Assuming 
the directive influence of consciousness, becoming expli- 
cit in the early efforts of an infant, we find that it avails 
itself of the general sensori-motor law already noted un- 
der the head of suggestion. The basis of all consists in 
spontaneous,' reflex,' and instinctive * movements. Such 
movements, when painful, tend to subside by the immedi- 
ate inhibitive effect of pain. When pleasurable, by a 
parallel law, they tend to continue. Thus a link is 
formed between sensation and movement whereby mem- 
ories of pleasures and pains become stimulants to adap- 
tive reactions. Such a primitive law of self-preservation 
is seen in lower orders of life, where there is no delibera- 
tive choice, and where the conditions are such that a very 
narrow range of adaptations suffices to continue the 
creature's existence. But with the human infant this is 
altogether insufficient' The extraordinary complexity of 
the life for which he is destined renders necessary a mus- 

> Above, Chap. XV. § 2. 
•Bain. 

* Lotze, Spencer, Schneider : for a discussion of the rise of voluntary 
inhibition of reflexes, with experimental evidence, see Preyer, he. dL, 
I. pp. 227-81. 

« Sully : see his good discussion, OtUHnei, pp. 897 ff. Schneider's 
view really approximates Sully's, since the former derives reflexes from 
reactions originally accompanied by feeling. 

* Against Bain, to whom the development so far is due. 8gn$e9 
and IfUeUed, pp. 801-11 ; Emotiom and Witt, pp. 808-879. 
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cular pliability which cannot wait upon the exigenciea 
of accidental or instinctive motor experience. Hence 
his long infancy is spent in strenuous effort. To hia 
natural aversion to pain he adds deliberate contrivance 
to avert it ; to suggestion he adds persistent imitation ; 
to experience he adds voluntary experiment. And all 
his education is supported by instruction from without. 
The muscular system is thus brought under voluntary 
control generally, so far as to subserve the demands of 
life ; and in particular directions, farther, as employment- 
or preference demands ii 

Such control extends to the inhibition in part of many 
reflex functions, such as coughing, sneezing, shivering, 
etc.,^ in some few instances to the automatic processes, 
and tends to break up instincts and dispose their elementa 
differently. Only those muscles are available for will 
which have organic connection with the cerebrum. Some 
of the available muscles of the body, however, never come 
under voluntary control, because they are not of use. 
For example, the muscles of the ear may be made avail- 
able for moving the ear voluntarily after repeated effort. 

Moral Control.' Similarly the impulses and desires 
are brought under a law of reasonable activity. The 
lawless indulgences of childhood partly correct them- 
selves by their natural penalties. But in this sphere 
conflicts between immediate and remote results render 
the pleasures and pains of experience altogether inade- 
quate as a guide of life. The balancing of results which 
is the slow work of prudence is supplemented by the 
counsels and forced precepts of teacher and parent 
Obedience is the schoolmaster to self-restraini And 
gradually reverence for persons becomes reverence for 

1 Orchansky, Areh,fUr Anai. u. Phys., 1889, p. 179. 
* See Bain's excellent remarks, Bmotiofu and WiU, chap, ix, and the 
remarks on impulse above, Chap. III. § 2. 
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moderaiion, and obedience passes iiiio fruienJticd control. 
Moral control is in its development closelj connected 
with prudential ; but, as has been seen above, it finds its 
law of operation in the moral imperative which sets its 
own type of obedience and administers its own sanctions. 
Further, just as physical control passes into the state 
of subconscious innervation and contraction necessary 
for the uprightness, due balancing, and habitual adjust- 
ments of the body, so with mental and moral control. 
The well-harmonized mental life is a life of regulated flow : 
imagination is adjusted to fact, association held in to the 
requirements of logical procedure, emotion restricted to 
its due impelling influence, will moderated by delibera- 
tion. All this is a gradual outcome, and the final result 
takes its coloring from the degree of mental equilibrium 
we consciously attain by our individual choices and 
efforts. Volitions conform more and more to the rule of 
a guiding intention, right or wrong. Just as in the 
sphere of sensuous feeling there is a fund of common 
fixed sensibility, ccensesthesis ; so in the mental sphere 
we find a similar fund of relatively permanent will-stim- 
nlus, a conceptual ccensesthesis, so to speak, or tempera^ 
ment Thus, also, moral choices become habitual, and 
rightness of choice passes iniio virtue of character. 

It is in the disintegration of tliese voluntary motor intui- 
tions and the loss of the inhibitions on which they depend, 
that disease of the will takes its rise. Its firat manifestation is 
lack of control in one way or another. It may be due either 
to a diminution of the inhibitive process in some special brain- 
Area, or to a decay of the co-ordinating and selecting function 
as a whole. Tendencies toward impulsive and capricious 
action, the reign of fixed ideas and monomanias, of suicide 
and murder, kleptomania, dipsomania, etc., all these are 
exaggerated instances of what we all feel in the "irritation'* 
•of extreme fatimie, and the sudden promptings of impulse 
which we are able to control but not to silence.* Tlie opposite 

> See Ribot, Diieatea qf the Will, and James, loe. cit., n. pp. 587-d4d, 
for references. 
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iendency is seen in the so-called "inBanity of doabt;'' a con- 
dition in which the inhibitive process is so deyelo})ed that no 
mental decision is ever sufficient for confident action. This 
again may take the form of general apathy and laissez-faire; 
or it may be confined to a particular reaction or choice, as in 
patients who are never sure on a point of question or matter 
•of fact, but return to it again ana again in abnormal repeti- 
tion.* 


§ 6. Rational Aspbcts op Volition. 

Intuition of Power. The rise of the intuition of power 
lias already been briefly indicated.' The above analysis 
of effort reveals to us the concrete fact — voluntary atten- 
tion — in which it ultimately rests. Whatever their 
metaphysical validity may or may not be, we reach the 
ideas of self-agency and other-agency through efforts of 
our own against resistances. Just as space and time are 
revealed as intuitions through intellectual synthesis, and 
just as ideals are felt apprehensions of truths which lie 
beyond intellectual construction, so in volition we must 
recognize a regulative principle of agency, or poioer, 
which is the essence of experiences characterized by the 
term "will" 

Intuition of Obligation. The categorical nature of 
the feeling of Migaiion has also been noted above.' We 
found that duty was imperative and, in its form of com- 
mand, universal Given the right, the mtist of our obli- 
:gation to perform it is the most unequivocally binding 
thing that we mortals know. In other words, obligation 
is a regulative and constitutive principle of the activity 
of will. 

On volition, consnlt : James, lac. cit., n. chap, xxvi, and his refer- 
ences ; Hdffding, Outlines, vu, A and B ; Volkmann, Lehrbuch^ 

1 An example is given by Enapp, Amer, Joum, Psyeh., in. p. 1. 

* 8enu8 and Inielleet, chap. xv. § 6. 

• Chap. IX. g 7. 
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|§ 147-49; Babier, Pisychdlogie, chap. zxxYin; Sergi, Pisych. Fhys.^ 
liT. ▼. chaps, iv-y: Green, Prdegomena to BthicSy ok. n. chaps, i-ii; 
Schneider, Mensch. WiUe, chap, ziii; Snlly, OuUines, chap, ziy; 
Spencer, P^chology^ part iv, chap, ix, and Essays (1868), toL i. pp. 
800-824; Bain, Emotions and WiU, part n. chaps, ii-vn; Ward, 
loc, cit, ; James Mill, Analysis^ chaps, zxu-zxiy; Drbal, Lehrbueh, 
§§ 187-42; Perez, First Three Tears, chap, zii; Carpenter, Ment. 
Fhys., b. I. chap, iz, 2, 8, 4; Gamier, Tram des FacuUds de VAme, 
bk. ▼; ¥M, Physiologie de V Attention, Berne Philos., 1890; Wnndt, 
FhUos. Studien, i, p. 887 ff.; (Moral Control) refs. by Dewey, i^- 
chology, p. 416; Morell, Outlines, pt. Yi; Fortlage, System derPsych.^ 
§§ 86-94; Edwards, Inquiry into the WiU; FoniU^, La LiberU et le 
Diterminisfne. See also the references on '' Yoluntary moYcment** 
at the end of the preceding chapter. 

Further Problems for Study : 

Natnre and limits of responsibility and freedom; 

Physical process of Yolition; 

Theories of Yolition; 

Philosophical implications of the doctrine of Yolition. 
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EDUCATIONAL F8TCHOLOGT : BIBUOGRAPHT. 

Thb following references on the applications of psycho- 
logical traths, in the training of the youthf al mind, may be 
of service to teachers. What teachers need is not a '' system 
of pedagosy/' but a living and sympathetic knowledge of 
ohiidren. The following titles are selected from a great 
many, both because the;^ are accessible, and because the writer 
has found them suggestive. 

On EducationaTl^sychology : Sully, Outlines of Psychology 
(in lads) ; Badestock, Habit and its Importance in Educa- 
tion ; Compayr6, Lectures on Pedagogy ; Froebel, Education 
of Man; Qujbxl, Education and Heredity; Bciin, Education 
as a Science; Perez, r Education dis te Berceau ; Egger, 
De V Intelligence et du Langage chez les Enfants; ' de Saus- 
flure, L' Education progressive ; Lange, Ueoer Apperception ; 
Barth, Ueber den Umaang ; Pfisterer, Pddagogische Psychih 
logic ; Wiese, Die Bildung des Willens ; Bosenkranz, Phi- 
losophy of Education; McLellan, Applied Psychology; 
Marion, Psychologic appliquie d V Education ; Bosmini, 
Method in Education; Hopkins, Educational Psychology; 
Tate, Philosophy of Education (ed. Sheib) ; Warner, Lectures 
on Mental Faculty ; Baldwin, InfarU Psychology y Science^ 
XVI (1890), p. 351 ff.; Yeomans, Culture of the Observing 
Powers of Children ; Hall, Education of the Willy Princeton 
Iteview, 1882. 

General Works on Pedagoay : Herbart, Padago^ik (Werke, 
ed. Hartenstein, vols. 10 and 11); Waitz, Allgemetne Pddago- 

5ik ; Spencer, On Education; Fitch, Lectures on Teaching; 
ohonnot, Principles and Practice of Teaching ; Thring, 
Tlieory and Practice of Teaching ; Memeyer, Orundsdtze 

1 1 am informed that an EDgliah translation of this work is in 
preparation. 
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der Erziehung ; Strumpel, Psychologische Pdiagogik, 
Schultze, Uebersicht uber Pddagogik ; &;huinann, Lmrbuch 
der Pddagogik (esp. vol. ii) ; drowning (Oscar), Introduc- 
tion to Educational Theories and Aspects cf Education; 
Quick, Essays on Educatiomd Reformers; Sidg¥rick (A.), 
Lectures on Education; Frohlich, WissenschaftlicJie Pdaago- 
gik. 

Bibliogravhies of Education : Diesterweg, Wegweiser zur 
Bildung (5tn ed.) ; Hall and Mansfield, Bibliography of 
Education (to 1876 : has many minor errors); Bibliography in 
Pddagog. Jahresbericht, 1886 ; Ollenden, BibHograpnie de 
VEnseignement primaire (esp. vol. in, Monographies pada- 
gogiques, Paris, 1889) ; Sonnenschein's Cyclopedia ofEduca-- 
tioH (ed. Fletcher, 1889). 
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DRBAM-BXCITATION. 

The direct influence of slight sense-stimuli upon the flow 
and make-up of our dream-consciousness is a well-known 
fact, which can be proved by artificial experiment (see 
Maury, Le Sommeil et Us Reves, p. 132 ff.), but which it is 
difficult to confirm under ordinary circumstances, since we 
seldom waken after a well-marked dream-experience m time 
to catch the stimulus, or without altering the stimulus by 
movement, etc. On the night of October 22d, I had a dream 
which perfectly fulfilled the conditions of this experiment. I 
fell asleep about eleven o'clock, and found myself with a com- 
panion in a wood, watching a number of wood-cutters at 
work. After looking at them tor some time, one of the 
workmen drew my attention quite suddenly by giving forth a 
strange sound, half-musical and half-speech, by which he 
seemed to be trying to express something to his neighbor ; 
and the sound came with every blow of his axe in regular 
rhythm. The sound seemed to me distinctlv &miliar and 
yet very strange, and I turned to my friend ana said, " What 
an apology for conversation I'' Just as I spoke I awoke, and 
the sound of the peculiar tone of a clock down-stairs striking 
twelve broke in upon my consciousness. The four remaining 
strokes of the cIock preserved exactly the rhythm of the wood- 

» From Seience^Yol xii (1888), No. 800. 
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-'b axe ; and not only so, bat the sense of familiarity 
whicE had puzzled me in the dream was relieved with a glow 
of pleasure as I reco^ized the dound of the clock. 

This experience illustrates also the remarkable swiftness 
with which new sensations are assimilated to the character of 
a previous dream-consciousness. Before the clock began, the 
men were simply cutting, without order or distinction. But 
when the sound broke in it was at once accommodated to the 
scene by important modifications. One workman is singled 
out : he be^ns to ply his axe in the re^lar time of the clock- 
beats, and to give forth a sound which preserves in its gen- 
eral character the peculiarities of the real sound. Now, since 
I experienced in the dream no less than four beats, as the 
rhythm was perfectly established and clear in my conscious- 
ness, and there remained four beats after I awoke, this whole 
accommodation must have taken place in the interval between 
the first and the fifth beat (for it was then twelve o'clock). 
I have since measured the interval between the strokes of the 
clock, and find it to be two seconds. The whole time from 
the first to the fifth beat was therefore eight seconds. From 
this should be taken the time occupied by the dazed state 
between dreaming and waking, — say, at least, an interval of 
from two to four seconds. There remains a period of four 
to six seconds as the time of accommodation. This may be 
called, in a very rou^h way, the reaction time for a complex 
case of constructive imagination ; for the constructive imagi- 
nation is nothing more than the free play of images in forms 
of ideal composition, due to the influx of additions from the 
sensorium. There is no direct way of measuring this time in 
the waking state, since the attention interferes with the pro- 
cess. 
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NUMBER FORMS. 

A KUMBEB of instances of Mr. Galton's "Number Forms'^ 
have been reported to the writer. The accompanying cut 
fsee next P^ge), kindly drawn out with great care by Mr. 
Courteney Thorpe, of Boston, the gifted actor, may serve to 
illustrate the peculiarity. The following description from 
Oalton must suffice here. The reader will find the subject 
amply discussed in his book. 
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^^The peculiarity in question is found, speaking yery 
ronghly, in about 1 out of every 30 adult males and 15 
females. It consists in the sudden and automatic appearance 
of a vivid and invariable 'form' in the mental field of 
view, whenever a numeral is thought of, and in which each 
numeral has its own definite place. This form may consist 
of a mere line of any shape, or a peculiarly arranged row or 
rows of figures, or oi a shaded space/' ' Among Americans, 
the '^ forms'' seem to be much rarer than Oalton's figures 
(1 in 30 and 1 in 15) would lead us to expect. 

> /fi9«MM M0Af man FaouU^, pp. 114 fl. 
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Oolgi-^n nerve-cells, 6. 

^oJte— ezper. on brainless animals, 
25. 

4jhr0en (T. H.>— on passive con- 
sciousness, 69; on atoms of sen- 
sation, 96; on sympathy, 192. 

HABiT^nervous, 24; law of, 49; 
interest arising from, 146; h. 
and movement, 881; h. and 
choice, 861. 

HamUUm (Sir Wm.)— on pleasure 
and pain, 181 f. 

Hedonimn (216 fl). 

HelmholU-^n contrast, 92. 

Herbart — division of emotions, 52. 

Berediiy (81 1). 

BmEm*— on conditions of con- 
sciousness, 54 f . 

ESi—ovi nerve-cells, 6. 

Hodgmm—ovL ideal feeling, 186; 
on belief, 169, 172; on obliga- 
tion; 222; on Aesthetic relations, 
285. 

Hofding—ou. sensations, 96; on 
sympathy, 191; on indifference, 
278. 

HoTn»—oi spinal cord, 16. 

ir<>nruss— theory of attention, 841. 

Hume— on knowledge, 48; on 
atoms of sensation, 95; on belief, 
164. 

Hyperaaihena (101). 

Ideals— construction and nature 

off, 198 ff . 
ImUaHon—fsxif^fMon by i., 299. 


ImpuUe (804 ff., 822 ff., 815). 
Indeierminiifih— of will, 869. 
Inheritance— hhw of, 50. 
InMbiUim—iieixvouB, 85 ff . ; mental, 

69 ff. 
intYtatftim— of motives, 867 f . 
Innervationr—teeMng^ of, 106 ff., 

848. 
Instinct (808 ff.). 
IntegrcUion — ^nervous, 28 f.; i. and 

tone, 122. 
Intereat—M feeling, 189 ff. ; Anal- 
ogy from, 49; i. and belief, 172; 

as will-stimulus, 816 f . 
Intuitian^teeMug as i., 202; i. of 

power and obligation, 881. 
Iniuiticmaliem— of ethical end, 

224. 
irri^oMZi^y— nervous, 18 ff. 

James (Wm.>— on criterion of 
mind, 52; on theory of sensa- 
tion, 96; on reality-feelhig, 150; 
on belief, 172; on emotional ex- 
pression, 256; on instinct, 811; 
on effort, 842; on innervation- 
feelings, 849. 

Janet (Pierre)— on emotional ex- 
pression, 257. 

Jeasen— on fundamental emotions, 
251; on passion, 257; on im- 
pulse, 807; on desire, 817. 

Judgment— monA, 227; esthetic, 
242. 

Kant— on atoms of sensation, 86; 

on pleasure and pain, 182 f . ; on 

moral imperative, 210; on 

ethical end, 228. 
Kinaathetie—k. feelings, 108 ff. 
ifTunoMptf— sensation and k. 98 ff. 
KoUiker— on sensory cells, 40; on 

nerve-connections, 6. 

Lanqe (C.)— on emotional expres- 
sion, 256. 
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Law — of nerrotis habit and accom- 
modation, 49; of inheritance, 
60; of evolution, 50. 

ZM&nite— double-aspect theory, 64. 

LetoeM — conception of nerre-action, 
20 f.; on rise of con^iousness, 
61; on instinct. 811. 

Lippi—im belief, 168. 

LoiMB—on mental unity, 80; on 
pleasure and pain, 188; on feel- 
ing as intention, 204; on in- 
difFerence, 278; theory of con- 
sciousness, 846. 

Mabtinbau— on springs of action, 
888. 

Jfaudfiey— on unity of consdoua- 
ness, 78 fF.; on reduction of 
thought, 96. 

Medulla — oblongata, 11. 

ifi^tfr— M.'s experiment, 91. 

JfUl (Stuart)— on pleasure and 
pain, 182; on external reality, 
166; on hedonism, 218; on obli- 
gation, 222. 

Morgan (L.>— on conception, 196. 

Mosso— on fatigue, 107. 

Motm (882 f.Maws of. 852 ff. 

Motor— Mniij of m. consciousness. 
74; m. consciousness, 280 ff. 
(references on) 298. 

JfoMin^nt— involuntary, 295 ff; 
voluntary, 816 ff., 884 ff.; refer- 
ences on, 294, 860, 816. 

Munh— on optical centre, 89. 

MuMterberg— doctrine of sensa- 
tion, 96, 97; on innervation 
feelings, 849. 

Museular—m. feelings, references 
on, 112; m. feelings as criterion 
of reality, 161. 

NEGBT-of will. 884 f., 888 f. 
JServotu—n, feelings, 109 f . 
yeurilitff—tLa nervous property, 
18 ff. 


Neuroglia — function of, 6L 
Number^** n.-forms," 885 f. 

Obligation— feeling of, 208; in- 
tention of, 881. 

OrriM (S. 8.)— on Plato's theory of 
pain, 180. 

Onehaneky-^on physical base of 
wUl, 889, 847. 

Pain (and Pleasure)— 118 ff. and 
266 ff.; theories of, 127 ff.; re- 
ferences on. 184, 279. 

Paaiian (58 f.). 

Patton (P. L.)— on "the good."^ 
282. 

PsttMan— on nature of emotion, 
269. 

/jfftf^tfr— experiments on brainlesa 
frogs, 26; ** avalanche ** experi- 
ments, 20. 

Pikler-^on external reality, 166. 

PlaUh-on pleasure and pain, 180 f. 

Pleasure (and pain)— 118 ff. and 
266 ff.; theories of, 127 ff.; refer- 
ences on, 184, 879; as stimuli to 
movement, 800 ff. 

Potential— {eeUng of, 107, 287. 

/\n00r— intention of, 881. 

Preyer— on origin of instinct, 811; 
on muscular movement, 849. 

Prineiple—ps. of nervous action, 
88 ff.; p. of specialization. 88 ff.; 
p. of indifference, 44; of sub- 
stitution, 46 f . ; of specific ener- 
gies, 44; of substitution, 45 f.; 
nervous summation, 47 f.; of 
specific connection, 47 f. 

iV<?towa— Irritability of, 18. 

Purpoee (861). 

I^afnid8--o{ spinal cord, 1(^12. 

Rabibb— on reality-feeling, 160; 
composite r., 169; self -ultimate 
r., 170. 
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Beact&m^ner^ouB, kinds of, 28 fF. ; 
automatic, 39; reflex, 80 if. ; vol- 
untary, 88 ff.; inhibitive, 85ir.; 
seoondary-automatic, 81. 

Becietive — r. consciousness, 60 f., 
285. 

A;a<%— feeling of, 148 if.; belief 
in external r., 160 f. 

BrferencM — on nervous system, 
60-88; on classlf. of feelings, 88; 
on common feeling, 112; on 
muscular feeling, 112; on pleas- 
ure and pain, 184; on belief, 
178; on emotion, 194, 266; on 
conceptual feeling, 248; on feel- 
ing as indifference, 279; on 
motor consciousness, 294; on 
impulse, instinct, suggestion, 
815; on desire, 888; on voluntary 
movement, 860; on volition, 881. 

A^/tev— reactions, 80 if. 

Beid-on behalf, 171. 

Belaiimt$t—ot sense-qualities, 91; 
of pleasure and pain, 121, 126; 
of feeling, 244. 

Bepreseniatum-AAW of contradict- 
ory r., 70 f. 

i2wutonc0— feelings of, as giving 
external reality, 162. 

BetponnbilUih'teeling of, 876. 

Betenti(m—nerY0UB, 24 f.; r. and 
consciousness, 66 f. 

Bhythm— of emotion, 265. 

J2^<— doctrine of sensation, 96; 
theory of attention, 841; on 
function of consciousness, 848. 

Riehei — on nervous conduction, 20. 

BoberUon (Croom) — on innerva- 
tion- feelings, 849. 

jRbmandf— on protozoa, 18; on 
reflex reactions of sea-urchins, 
81; on criterion of mind, 62, 845; 
on pleasure and pain, 128; on 
conception, 196; on origin of 
instinct, 810. 


Savabt— S.'s wheel, 48. 

8ehiff(8r—on optical centre, 89. 

Sehneider— on consciousness, 55; 
on classification of feelings, 181; 
on emotion, 194; origin of in- 
stinct, 810. 

ifiScAradtfr^experiments on brain- 
less pigeons, 25. 

iSs(f— emotions of, 179 f . 

Seruatwn'-Bli fl.; s. and knowl- 
edge, 98 ff. 

Seru&nlitjfs, and sentience, 55 f.; 
nature of, 84 ff. ; divisions of» 
88; references on, 88. 

Sentary-^B. nerve transmission^ 
7ff. 

Seruuaui— common s. feeling, 99 
ff . ; divisions of sensuous feeling, 
800; s. pleasure and pain. 118 ff. 

BenUeneesB nervous property, 18, 
22 ff.; s. and sensibility, 55 ff.; 
criterion of, 56; s. and the sub- 
conscious, 57. 

Sidgwick— on moral authority, 212; 
on '* intention,** 228; on pleas- 
ure, 276. 

SpecUUkation — principle of ner- 
vous s., 88 f. 

Sjptcifle— energy of nerves, 44; 
principle of s. connection, 47 f. ; 
s. connection and consciousness, 
68 f. 

Bpenc&r-^on theory of sensation, 
96; on space-perception, 59; on 
pleasure and pain, 128; on sym- 
pathy, 192; on obligation, 222; 
on origin of instinct, 810. 

^{piiMM— on pleasure and pain, 
182; on sympathy, 190; on will, 
878. 

SptritwU—e, theory of reflex at- 
tention, 292 f. 

Spontaneity— motor B., 808. 

i6R[mu2««— summation of, 47 f.; s. 
to involuntary movement, 295 
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ff.; to Yoluntaiy moYenMnt, 810 

8Umi—<m belief in external reality, 
166. 

iSkru^ttfv— of nervouB system, 1 ff . 

8ubeo7i9ciou$—\hid s. and sentience, 
67; motor value of the s., 288 f. 

8ub9tU%aion--oi nervous function, 
45. 

Suggeition^-9A motor stimulus, 297 
ff.; references on, 816; as will- 
stimulus, 818 f . 

SMy-on "indifference," 276. 

Summalion — nervous summation, 
47 f . ; summation and conscious- 
ness, 69. 

/i^patAy— emotion of, 186 IL; 
morals, 207. 

Theories— of pleasure and pain, 
127 ff. ; t. of coefficient of belief, 
167; of reflex attention, 289 ff. 

Ulbici— on interest, 148. 
ITnAy— organic theory of mental 
unity, 78 ff. 


{7fifva<%— feeling of, 161. 
UfiMnUMUeh — on oolor-peioep- 

tion, 81. 
UiUiiaHanim (219 ff.). 

Volition (851 ff.)— apperception 
in v., 855; references on, 881. 

VcUemann (v. Yolkmar)— on inter- 
est. 148; on desire, 828. 

yolufUairy—Y, nervous reactions, 
88 ff.; V. consciousness, 68 ff.; 
V. movement, 884. 

Waitz— on "indifference," 277. 

Ward—on extensity of feeling, 99; 
on pleasure and pain, 268. 

Watmm (J.)— on sensation, 59. 

WA^ (E. H.)— principle of specific 
energies, 44. 

TFttitd<— double-aspect of, 54; on 
aesthetic feeling, 284; on indif- 
ference, 278. 

Zsianvo— Z.'8 " golden cat," 286. 


THE AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES. 


Ths principal objects of the series are to supply the lack — in 
some subjects very great— of authoritative books whose princi- 
ples are, so far as practicable, illustrated by familiar American 
facts, and also to supply the other lack that the advance of Sci* 
•ence perennially creates, of text-books which at least do not 
contradict the latest generalizations. The scheme systemati- 
cally outlines the field of Science, as the term is usually em- 
ployed with reference to general education, and includes 
Advanced Courses for maturer college students, Briefer 
Courses for beginners in school or college, and Elementary 
Courses for the youngest classes. The Briefer Courses are not 
mere abridgments of the larger works, but, with perhaps* a 
single exception, are much less technical in style and more 
elementary in method. While somewhat narrower in range 
of topics, they give equal emphasis to controlling principles. 
The following books in this series are already published : 

THE HUMAN BODY. By H. NEWELL MARTIN, Professor in 

the Johns Hopkins University. 
Advanced Course. 8vo. 655 pp. 

Designed to impart the kind and amount of knowledge every 
educated person should possess of the structure and activities 
and the conditions of healthy working of the human body. 
While intelligible to the general reader, it is accurate and suffi- 
ciently minute in details to meet the requirements of students 
who are not making human anatomy and physiology subjects of 
special advanced study. The regular editions of the book contain 
an appendix on Reproduction and Development. Copies without 
this will be sent when specially ordered. 

From the Chicago Tribune: " The reader who follows him through 
to the end of the book will be better informed on the subject of 
modern physiology in its general features than most of the medical 
practitioners who rest on the knowledge gained in comparatively an- 
tiquated textbooks, and will, if possessed of average good judgmenv 
and powers of discrimination, not be in any way confused by statf 
menu of dubious questions or conflicting views.** 
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THE HUMAN BOW .-^oniimud. 

Bri«ftr Count. i2ino. 364 pfx 

Aims to make the study of this branch of Natnxal Sdenoe • 
source of discipline to the observing and reasoning faculties, 
and not merely to present a set of facts, useful to know, which 
the pupil is to learn by heart, like the multiplication-table. 
With this in view, the author attempts to exhibit, so far as is 
practicable in an elementary treatise, the ascertained facts of 
Physiology as illustrations of, or deductions from, the two car- 
dinal principles by which it, as a department of modem science, 
is controlled, — namely, the doctrine of the " Conservation of 
. Energy" and that of the " Physiological Division of Labor. " To 
the same end he also gives simple, practical directions to assist 
the teacher in demonstrating to the class the fundamental facts, 
of the science. Tks book includes a chapUr on tki aciioH upon 
the body of stimulants and narcotics. 

From Henry %tvmx^ Professor of Physiology^ University of Michi- 
gan: "The number of poor books meant to serve the purpose of 
text-books of physiology for schools is so great that it is well to 
define clearly the needs of such a work: i. That it shall contain ac- 
curate statements of fact. a. That its facts shall not be too numer- 
ous, but chosen so that the important truths are recognized in their 
true relations. 3. That the language shall be so lucid as to give no* 
excuse for misunderstanding. 4. That the value of the study as a 
discipline to the reasoning faculties shall be continually kept in view. 
I know of no elementary text-book which is the superior* if tha 
equal, of Prof. Martin's, as judged by these conditions.*^ 

Elementary Course. i2mo. 261 pp. 

A very earnest attempt to present the subject so that childreik 
may easily understand it, and, whenever possible, to start with 
familiar facts and gradually to lead up to less obvious ones. 
The action on the body ofstimulanis and narcotics is fully treated. 

From W. S. Perry, Supefintendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich^: 
" I find in it the same accuracy of sutement and scholarly strength 
that characterize both the larger editions. The large relative space 
given to hygiene is fully in accord with the latest educational opinion 
and practice; while the amount of anatomy and physiology comprised 
in the compact treatment of these divisions is quite enough for the 
most practical knowledge of the subject. The handling of alcohol 
and narcotics is, in my opinion, especially good. The most admira* 
ble feature of the book is its fine adaptation to the capacity of younger 
pupils. The diction is simple and pure, the style clear and direct, and 
the manner of presentation bright and attractive." 
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ASTRONOMY. By Simon Newcomb, Professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University, and Edward S. Holdsn, Direaor of 
the Lick Observatory. 

Advanced Course. 8vo. 513 pp. 

To facilitate its use by students of different grades, the sub- 
ject-matter is divided into two classes, distinguished by the size 
of the type. The portions in large type form a complete course 
for the use of those who desire only such a general knowledge 
of the subject as can be acquired without the application of ad- 
vanced mathematics. The portions in small type comprise ad- 
ditions for the use of those students who either desire a more 
detailed and precise knowledge of the subject, or who intend to 
make astronomy a special study. 

From C. A. Young, Professor in Princeton CoiUge : " I conclude 
that it is decidedly superior to anything else in the market on the 
same subject and designed for the same purpose." 

Briefer Course. i2mo. 352 pp. 

Aims to furnish a tolerably complete outline of the as- 
tronomy of to-day, in as elementary a shape as will yield satis- 
factory returns for the learner's time and labor. It has been 
abridged from the larger work, not by compressing the same 
matter into less space, but by omitting the details of practical 
astronomy, thus giving to the descriptive portions a greater 
relative prominence. 

From Thb Critic: " The book is in refreshing contrast to the 
productions of the professional schoolbook-makers, who, having only 
a superficial knowledge of the matter in hand, gather their material, 
without sense or discrimination, from all sorts of authorides, and 
present as the result an indigesta moUs^ a mass of crudities, not un- 
mixed with errors. The student of this book may feel secure as to 
the correctness of whatever he finds in it. Facts appear as facts, and 
theories and speculations stand for what they are, and are worth." 

From W. B. Graves, Master Scientific Department of Phillips 
Academy .* " I have used the Briefer Course of Astronomy during the 
past year. It is up to the times, the points are put in a way to inter- 
est the student, and the size of the book makes it easy to go over the 
subject in the time allotted by our schedule." 

From Henry Lefavour, late Teacher of Astronomy^ IVilliston Semi" 
nary : " The impression which I formed upon first examination, that 
it was in very many respects the best elementary text-book on the 
subject, has been confirmed by my experience with it in the class* 
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ZOOLOGY. By A. S. Packard, Professor in Brown Unlvefw 

sity. 
Advanesd Course. 8vo. 719 pp. 

Designed to be used either in the reciution-room or in the 
laboratory. It will serve as a guide to the student who, with a 
desire to get at first-hand a general knowledge of the structure 
of leading types of life, examines living animals, watches their 
movements and habits, and finally dissects them. ' He is pre- 
sented first with the facts, and led to a thorough Icnowledge 
of a few typical forms, then taught to compare these with 
others, and finally led to the principles or inductions growing 
out of the facts. 

From A. E. Vxrrill. Professor of Zoology in Yah CoUege: " The 
general treatment of the subject is goociTand the descnptions of 
structure and the definitions of groups are, for the most part, clear, 
concise, and not so much overbuidened by technical terms as in sev- 
eral other manuals of structural zoology now in use." 

Briefer Course. i2mo. 334 pp. 

The d istinctive characteristic of this book is its nse of the 
4>bfect method. The author would have the pupils first examine 
and roughly dissect a fish, in order to attain some notion of 
vertebrate structure as a basis of comparison. Beginning then 
with the lowest forms, he leads the pupil through the whole 
animal kingdom until man is reached. As each of its great 
divisions comes under observation, he gives detailed instruc- 
tions for dissecting some one animal as a type of the class, and 
bases the study of other forms on the knowledge thus obtained. 

From Herbert Osborn, Professor of Zooiogy, Iowa Agricultural 
College: " I can gladly recommend it to any one desiring a work of 
such character. While I strongly insist *that students should study 
animals from the animals themselves, — ^a point strongly urged by 
Prof. Packard in his preface, — I also recognize the necessity of a 
reliable text-book as a guide. As such a guide, and covering the 
ground it does, I know of nothing better than Packard's." 

First Lessons in Zoology. i2mo. 290 pp. 

In method this book differs considerably from those men- 
tioned above. Since it is meant for young beginners, it de- 
scribes but few types, mostly those of the higher orders, and dis- 
cusses their relations to one another and to their surroundings. 
The aim, however, is the same with that of the others ; namely. 
to make clear the general principles of the science, rather than 
to fill the pupil's mind with a mass of what may appear to 01m 
unrelated facts. 
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P8YCHOLOQY— Advanced Course. By Wiluam Jambs; Pko-^ 

feasor in Harvard University. 2 vols. 8vo., 689, 704. ppi. 

From Prof. E. H. G&iFnN, John Hopkins Umversiiy: **Ka Importaflt 
contribation to psychological science, discussing its present aspects and 
problems with admirable breadth, insight, and independence.*' 

From Prof. John Dewby, University of Michigan: ** A remarkable 
union of wide learning, originality of treatment, and* above all, of 
never-failing suggestions. To me the best treatment of the whole 
matter of advanced psychology in existence. It does more to put 
psychology in scientific position both as to the statement of established 
results and a stimulating to further problems and their treatment, than 
any other book of which I know." 

From Hon. W. T. Harris, National Bureau of Education: '* I have 
never seen before a work that brings together so fully all of the labors^ 
experimental and analytic, of the sdhool of physiological psychologists." 

BOTANY. By Charles E. Bessey, Professor in the Univer^ 

sity of Nebraska. 
Advanced Course. 8vo. 611 pp. 

Aims to lead the student to obtain at first-hand his knowledge 
of the anatomy and physiology of plants. Accordingly, the 
presentation of matter is such as to fit the book for constant 
use in the labaratory, the text supplying the outline sketch which 
the student is to fill in by the aid of scalpel and microscope. 

From J. C. Arthur, Editor of Th€ Botanical Gatette: *' The fint 
botanical text-book issued in America which treats the most important 
departments of the science with anything like due consideration. Thia 
is especially true in reference to the physiology and histology of plants, 
and also to special morphology. Stnictund Botany and classification 
have up to the present time monopolized the field, greatlv retarding 
the diffusion of a more complete knowledge of the science/' 

Essentials of Botany^ i2mo. 292 pp. 

A guide to beginners. Its principles are, that the true aim oi 
botanical study is not so much to seek the family and proper 
names of specimens as to ascertain the laws of plant structure 
and plant life; that this can be done only by examining and 
dissecting the plants themselves ; and that it is best to confine 
the attention to a few leading t3rpes, and to take up first the 
simpler and more easily understood forms, and afterwards those 
whose structure and functions are more complex. 

From T. T. Rothrock, Professor in the University of Pennsylvania: 
'* There is nothing superficial in it, nothing needless introduced, noth- 
ing essential left out. The language is lucid ; and, as the crowning 
merit of the book, the author has introduced throughout the volume 
' Practical Studies,' which direct the student in his effoit to see for 
himself all that the text-book teaches." 
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CHEMISTRY. By Ira Rbmsen, Trofossor ia the Johns Hop* 

kins University. 
Advaneed Course. 8vo. 

The general plan of this work will be the same with that of 
the Briefer Course, already published. But the part in which 
the members of the different families are treated will be con- 
siderably enlarged. Some attention will be given to the lines 
of investigation r^;arding chemical affinity, dissociation, speed 
of chemical action, mass action, chemical equilibrium, thermo- 
chemistry, etc The periodic law, and the numerous relations 
which have been traced between the chemical and physical 
properties of the elements and their positions in the periodic 
system will be specially emphasized. Reference will also be 
made to the subject of die chemical constitution of compounds, 
and the methods used in determining constitation. 

Jntroduetion to the Study of Chemistry. i2mo. 389 pp. 

The one comprehensive truth which the author aims to make 
clear to the student is the essential nature of chemical action. 
With this in view, he devotes the first 208 pages of the book to 
a carefully selected and arranged series of simple experiments, 
in which are gradually developed the main principles of the sub- 
jecL His method is purely inductive ; and, wherever experience 
has shown it to be practicable, the truths are drawn out by 
pointed questions, rather than fully stated. Next, when the 
student is in a position to appreciate it, comes a simple account 
of the theory of the science. The last 150 pages of the book 
are given to a survey, fully illustrated by experiments, of the 
leading families of inorganic compounds. 

From AaTHua W. Wright, Professor in Yale Cottege .^-The student 
is not merely made acquainted with the phenomena of chemistry, but 
la constantly led to reason upon them, to draw conclusions from them, 
and to stud^ their significance with reference to the processes of 
chemical action — a course which makes the book in a high degree dis- 
ciplinary as well as instructive. 

From Thos. C. Van Nuvs, Professor of Chemistry in the Indiana 
University: — It seems to me that Remsen's '* Introdaaion to the 
Study of Chemistry" meets every requirement as a text or class book. 

From C. Lbs Mbes, Professor of Chemistry in the Ohio University .* 
-^I unhesitatingly recommend it as the best work as yet published for 
the use of beginners in the study. Having used it, 1 fed justified ia 
saying this much. 
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p CHEMI8TRY— Gm//««a/. 

El«m«nts of Chamlttry. lamo. 373 ppu 

Utilizes the facts of every-day experience to show what chem* 

:r . istry is and how things are studied chemically. The language 

;:. is untechnical, and the subject is fully illustrated by simple ex- 

^- periments. in which the pupil is led by questions to make his 

-5 own inferences. The author has written under the belief that 

.-^ "a rational course in chemistry, whether for younger or older 

.^. pupils, is something more than a lot of statements of facts of 

.., more or less importance; a lot of experiments of more or less 

^^ beauty; or a lot of rules devised for the purpose of enabling 

the pupil to tell what things are made of. If the course does 

not to some extent help the pupil to think as well as to see it 

^i does not deserve to be called rational.** 

Chasx Palmke, Professor in tht State Normal School^ Salem, Mass,: 
—It is the best introduction to chemistry that I know, and I intend to 
put it into the hands of my pupils next Fall 

'J>' A. D. Gray, Instructor in Springfield {Mass.) High School .'^lieBX, 

attractive, clear, and accurate, it leaves little to be desired or sought 
for by one who would find the best book for an elementary course in 

'^ ' our High Schools and Academies. 

.^ GENERAL BIOLOGY. By William T. Sedgwick, Professor 

^ in the Mass. Institute of Technology, and Edmund B. Wil- 

son, Professor in Bryn Mawr College. Parti. 8va 193 pp. 
r; This work is intended for college and university students as 

,,^ an introduction to the theoretical and practical study of bi- 

^i ology. It is not zoology, botany, or physiology, and is intended 

,i^ not as a substitute, but as a foundation, for these more special 

studies. In accordance with the present obvious tendency of 

the best elementary biological teaching, it discusses broadly 
^ some of the leading principles of the science on the substantial 

^ basis of a thorough examination of a limited number of typical 

forms, including both plants and animals. Part First, now 
^ published, is a general Introduction to the subject illustrated 

by the study of a few types. Part Second will oonuin a de« 
^ tailed survey of various plants and animals. 

^ W, G. Farlow, Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass,.' 

(^; —An introduction is always diflScult to write, and I know no work in 

10 which the general relations of plants and animals and the cell-struc- 

I i ture have been so well stated in a condensed form. 
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The peculiar merit of this book is its reality. The reader is 
brought to see the application of the laws of political economy 
to real facts. He learns the extent to which tliose laws hold 
good, and the manner in which they are applied. The subject 
is divided, as usual, into the three great branches of production, 
exchange, and distribution. An interesting and suggestive 
"book " on consumption is added, which serves to bring in con- 
veniently the principles of population. The last part of the 
volume is gpven to the consideration of various practical appli- 
cations of economic principles. 

From Richmond Mayo Smith, Professor in Columbia College^ 
N. y.: — In my opinion it is the best text-book of political economy 
that we as yet possess. 

From WooDROW Wilson, Professor in Princeton Universiiy^ N. J.: 
-»It serves better than any other book I know of as an introdnctioa 
to the most modem point of view as to economical questions. 

Briefsr Course. i2mo. 415 pp. 

The demand for a briefer manual by the same author for the 
use of schools in which only a short time can be given to the 
subject has led to the publication of the present volume. The 
work of abridgment has been effected mainly through excision, 
although some structural changes have been made, notably in 
the parts relating to distribution and consumption. 

From Alexandkx Johnston, late Professor in Princeton Univer- 
sity^ N, J,: — Using the "Briefer Course" as a text-book, suited to 
any capacity, I am able at the same time to recommend the *' Ad- 
vanced Course " to those who are better able to use it as a book of 
reference, or more inclined to carry their work further. 

Elementary Course. i2mo. 323 pp. 

What has been attempted is a clear arrangement of topics ; 
a simple, direct, and forcible presentation of the questions 
raised ; the avoidance, as far as possible, of certain metaphys- 
ical distinctions which the author has found perplexing ; a fre- 
quent repetition of cardinal doctrines, and especially a liberal 
use of concrete illustrations, drawn from facts of common ex- 
perience or observation. 
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